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DiscoimsE III. 

Daily Lesson /. 

Section (1). 

[Sutras 1 — 3]. 

The *Soul is fomethitig distinct from the Sense-organt. 

Bhasya. 

* Introdvictory to Su. (1). 

[P. 127, L. 1 to L. lOJ. 

The Instruments of Cognition have been examined ; we 
now proceed to examine the Objects of Cognition. Ami the 
Soul being the foremost among the Objects of Cpguition.t 
it is the Soul that we proceed to examine now. 

The question to bo considered is — Is the Soul (which is 
spoken of as ‘ I ’ ) only an aggregate of the Body, the Sense- 
organs, the Mind, the Intellect, and Sensations? or is it 
something diiferent from these? ‘‘Whence does such a 
doubt arise? ” It arises from th" fact that Designation is 
found to be of both kinds.t By ‘ Designation ’ hero is meant 
the expressing of the relationship of the Agent with the 
Action and with the Instrument of that Action. This Desig- 
nation is found to be of two kinds— (1) In one we have the 
Composite Whole designated by its component parts — i.e., 

* the tree stands by the roots,’ ‘ the house stands by the pil- 

^It id doul)tful wlietheror not the connotation of the term * Soul ' is the eaino 
as that of the term ‘Atman.’ But we retain the ordinary tertn ‘Soiil^’ as it is more 
iniclligible to the Eiiglisli reader, who applies the term * when reference is made to 
continuity of being beyond the present/ in such ordinary expressions as Hlie Im- 
mortality of the Soul.’ ‘Spirit’ or ‘Self’ would perhaps be a more apt reudering 
of * 2{man' 

f The Soul is foremost, because it is the most important, and also because it is 
the most loved by man ; ‘ it is for the sake of the Soul that al) things are dear 
fiays the Upanisad ; and lastly because in the Enumeration also (in Sfi. M-9), it is 
Soul that is meutioued first ; hence in the Examinatioo also it is taken up firsts 
Bhdfyackan^ra, 

The Tdfparym remarks^Thougli it is stated here thatSonI is going to be 
examined) it is the definition or differentiating characteristics of the Soul that is go- 
ing to bo examined. This will be clear as we proceed/ 

I That this sentence was regarded, by some people, as aSfitra is indicated by 
tbe Petrkhu^dJii^ which remarks thi^t this sentence is not Sufra, 
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]ars ' [where what is spoken of as the Instrument, i.e., the 
Boots or the Pillars, is a component part of the Agent, the 
Tree or the House] ; and {2) in the other, we have a thing 
designated by something totally different from it ; i. e., ‘ one 
cuts the tree with the axe,’ ‘ he sees with the lamp ’ [where 
the instrument. Axe or Lamp, is something entirely different 
,from the Cutter or the Seer] ; — now with regard to the Soul 
there are such designations as, ‘ he sees with the eye,’ ‘ he 
cognises with the mind,’ ‘he ponders with the intellect,’ ‘ha 
experiences pleasure and pain with the body ’ ; and iu con- 
nection with this, it is uncertain .whether in these we have 
tlie designation of the Aggregate or Composite of Body, 
Intellect &c. by means of its components [i.e., the Body &c. 
spoken of as Instruments are only the component parts of 
the Bxperiencer, Seer &c , which is thus only an Aggregate of 
the Body &c.], or the designation of one thing (the Seer 
&c.), by means of things different from it the Body &c., 
spoken of as Instruments are different from the Experiencer, 
Seer, &c.] 

Our opinion is that in these expressions we have the 
designation (of the Agent) by something different from itself 
[i.e., the Soul is different from the Body &c.]. 

“ Why so ? ” 

[The answer is supplied by the Sutra (1)]. 

Vartika. 

Introductory to Su. (1). 

[ P. 338, L. 1 to P. 349, L. 20]. 

The ‘ Objects of Cognition ’ having been mentioned next 
after ‘ Instruments of Cognition,* now begins the examination 
of those Objects ; so that we are going to examine now those 
things, the mistaken notions in regard to which brine's about 
Birth and Rebirth, and tho right knowlodg© of which be- 
comes the cause of the cessation of Birth and Rebirth, Of 
these things Soul being the foremost, it is Soul that we pro- 
ceed to examine, “ What is there to examine in regard to 
the Soul P What is to be considered is whether the Soul 
is, or is not, something different from Body, Sense-organs, 
Mind and Intellect. 
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No Bucb enquiry is called for ; as the thing itself is 
something unknown. Difference and Non-difference (from 
Body &c.) are qualities ; and a quality can subsist only in 
an object ; and in the present case we find that the object in 
question is absolutely unknown; and so long as the Object 
is unknown, we cannot have an enquiry into its qualities* 
Hence before proceeding with the inquiry, it behoves you to 
establish the existence of the Object itself.*' 

There is no necessity of establishing the existence of the 
Soul ; — iiratly, because this has already been done under 
Su. 1-1-10; i.e. it has been proved under 
\ar. P.339. Sutra that there is such a thing as 

Soul ; and this having been already established, the 
subsequent enquiry (as to its being different or otherwise from 
Body) should follow as a matter of course ; — secondly^ because 
there is no diversity of opinion on the point; there is no one 
wlio denies the existence of the Soul ; the difference of 
opinion arises only in regard to the particular character of 
this Soul ; — such opinions being held as ‘the Body only is the 
the Soul,' ^ Intellect and the rest are the Soul,' ‘ the Aggre- 
gate of Body &c.; is the Soul ’ and ‘ the Soul is something 
entirely different from these certainly such diverse opinions 
could not be held. except by persons who admit the existence 
of the SoTil ; hence (this being already admitted) it is only 
right that the enquiry as to its Character and qualities be 
proceeded with and thirdly^ there is nob the least chance 
of any proofs being pub forward in support of the view that 
‘ tjie Soul does nob exist' ; there is no proof in support of the 
non-existence of Soul ; and it is for this reason that there is 
no diversity of opinion on that point. 

“What you say is not right. For some people have 
positively declared that ‘ there is no Soul, because no such 
thing is produced; their argument being—* There is no Soul, 
because no such thing is ever produced, — it being exactly 
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like the Hare’s Horn (which being not produced, does not 
exist). 

Our answer to this argument is as follows : — 

The two terms ‘ atma nasti * (‘ there is no Soul ') are mutual- 
ly contradictory ; that is, this term * Soul’ as co-ordinated with 
the term ‘ is nob * does not express the fact of Soul being an 
absolute ^ non-eniity » ; and what is the reason for that ? ^The 
reason is simply this : — The term Soul * denotes an entity, 
something existing, and the term ‘ is not * denotes, the denial 
of it ; now whenever and wherever the existence of a thing 
is denied, it clearly means that it exists elsewhere ; 
when the term * jar’ is co-ordinated with the term ‘ is not/ it 
does not mean that the jar has no existence at all ; all that 
the expression * there is no jar* means is to deny its existence 
only at a particular time and place; the meaning being either 
that it does not exist at a particular place, in the house for 
instance ; or that it does not exist at a particular time, at 
present^ for instance; so that any such denial, as * it is not 
before a certain thing’ or ‘it is not above a certain thing,’ 
cannot proceed except from persons who admit the jar to be 
an entity. Similarly, as regards the denial, ‘ there is no 
Soul/ does it deny the existence of the Soul at a particular 
point in space ? or at a particular time ? If the former, 
then such denial can not be right in regard to the Soul, for 
the simple reason that the Soul does not occupy any space 
at all ; so that a denial in regard to any point in space can- 
not deny the existence of the Soul. If what you mean is that 
‘ the Body is not the Soul/ — then, we ask, who is the person 
that holds the Body to be the Soul, against whom you urge 
the denial ? “ The denial is in the form that there is no 

Soul in the Body:* Who says that the Soul is in the Body 
against whom that denial could be urged? ‘‘Where, 
then, is the Soul ? ” The Soul is nowhere. Then does 
it not exist at all ? ” Certainly, it is not that it does not 
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exist at all ; specially because the denial 
you have urged is in a specific form [ * there 
is no Soul * being, as shown above, only a denial of the Soul 
in regard to a particular time or place]. “ What then does 
all this mean — the Soul is not in the Body, it is not in any- 
thing else, and yet it is not that it does not exist ? ” The 
meaning is simply this : We speak ot a thing as it exists ; 
and as the Soul exists in nothing, we speak of it so.* Nor 
again, is it right to deny the Soul in regard to any point 
of time ; because none of the three points of time has any 
bearing upon the Soul ; inasmuch as the Soul is an eternal 
entity, none of the three points of time can bear upon it.t 
That the Soul is eternal we shall prove later on under Sutra 
3-1-llh From this it follows that there can be no denial of 
the Self with regard to any point in time. 

Further, one who puts forward the denial of the ‘ Soul * 
has to explain what is denoted by the word ‘SouP (that he 
uses) ; we do not find a single word which is without some 
denotation. If you understand the word ‘ Soul * as denoting 
the Body, etc., even so the inner contradiction involved in 
your assertion does not cease. “How?” Because in 
that case your assertion ‘ there is no Soul * would mean 
that ‘ there in no Body, etc. * “ What we mean by our 

denial is that there is no such thing as that which you 
assume as Soul.'* But as a matter of fact, we do not 
assume any such thing as the * Soul ; ’ a certain thing is said 
to be ‘assumed/ when it is regarded as something which 

^ There is no such Universal Law that whatever exists must exist at soioe 
point in space ; so that the denial of the Soul with regard to any points in space doei 
not necessarily imply its absolute non-existence. — Tiktparya. 

t We can speak of a thing as paat^ only when it does not exist at present ; we 
can speak of a thing as future^ when it does not exist in the present ; and we can 
speak of it as being prenenty when its previous non-existence bos ceased, and future 
non-existence has not arrived. As none of these three conditions is applicable to the 
Soul, it cannot be spoken of as cither ‘ present,* or ‘ past * or * future.'— 
Ttltparya. 
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it is not, on account ot its being similar to that something, 
and hence having the properties of this latter imposed upon 
it ; and certainly we do not regard the Soul as any such thing. 
Consequently, when you make use of the phrase, ‘ that which 
you assume as the Soul,* you lay yourself open to the ques- 
tion— in what way do we assume tlie Soul ? Do we assume it 
as an entity or as a non-eaiity ? If we assume it as an entity^ 
what is the resemblance between ‘ entity * and ‘ non-eutity ’ 
(which according to you, is what the Soul is), by virtue of 
which there is such an assumption of the Soul ?• It you 
point out any resemblance between the ‘ Soul’ and the 
‘ Not-soul,’ you admit the existence of the ‘ Soul ; ’ as there 
can be no resemblance between * entity ’ and ‘ non-entity.’ 
“ The notion of ‘ 1/ which really pertains to the Bocli/y eto.^ 
you assume as pertaining to the Soal ; and it is in this that 
you are wrong. [This is what we deny when we say * there 
is no Soul’].” Even so, inasmuch as you admit the ex- 
istence of something different from Body &c, as being the 
object ot the notion of * I,’ the inner contradiction in your 
assertion does not cease. 

If (in order to escape from all this diflBculty) you assert 
that — it is by no means necessary that every individual word 
must denote an entity ; as for instance, such words as ^ShUr^ya* 
*(Void)* and ^ J^amas ^ (Oarkness)t (do not denote any 

y-j. p entity)” ; — this also will not be right ; 

as this does not save your assertion from 
the * inner contradiction ; ^ [the words you cite are not with- 
out denotation] ; the denotation of the word • ShUnya' (Void) 
is as follows : a substance that has no one to guard or pro- 

•Th© Soul, which ex hypothesl is a non-entity, must resemble the entity, before 
.t oao have the character of the latter imposed upon it, and hence be assumed as an 

* entity ? Now what is that resemblance or similanty ? ' 

t At first sight it would seem that throughout this paragraph, ‘ {asus’ should be 
read as * nahhai ;* but from L 3 on P. 341, and 11. II €L $eq. on P. 346, it is clear that 

* tamai * is the right reading. 
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tect it becomes * fit for dogs/ and hence comes to be called 
^ Shfinya/ which etymologically means * shvabhyo hitam^' * fit 
for dogs; » — as regards the other word ^ J^umas^ (Darkness), 
it denotes such substances, qualities and actions as are charac- 
terised by non apprehension [i.e. non-apprehended substance, 
quality and action*) ; that is to say, in a place where there 
iS absence of light, [and substance, etc., are not apprehended], 
the* word ‘ tamas^ ‘ Darkness/ is used, as denoting those 
Substances, etc. Further, when you assert that the word 

* tamas ’ does not denote anything, you go against your 
own (Baudijhal doctrine, according to which 'famas (Dark- 
ness) is that which comprises the four entities (Colour, Taste, 
Odour and Touch). From all this we conclude that there 
is no word that does not denote something. 

Then again, when you assert that * there is no Soul *— 
you make an assertion contrary to your own doctrine. 
“ How so?*' [The following passage occurs in your own 
scriptures] “ 0 ! Bhacjania, Colour is not *1,' nor are Sensation 
Faculty, Cognition, I, O Bhadanta; similarly Colour is not 
yon; nor are Sensation, Faculty, and Cognition 'you/ ” — In 
this passage, the ^ Skandhas^ or ‘States* mentioned are 
denied as being the object of the notion of ‘ I ; ' and this 
denial is a qualified one (pertaining to a particular phase of 
that notion), and not a general (unqualified) one of the notion 
completely ; one who does not admit the Soul should put 
forward an unqualified denial, in the form ‘ there is no Z, 
there is no you ’ ( and not that ‘ this and that is not I ’ etc. 
etc.) By denying each of tbelSkafi^has one by one, it is 
implied that the notion of ‘1’ pertains to the Aggregate of 
these." In that case it behoves you to point out what is 
that ‘ Aggregate ’ apart trom Colour and the other Skan^hae 
or ‘ States % to which (you say) the notion ‘I * pertains. If 
you admit of the ‘Aggregate * as something distinct from the 

* States ' themselves, then it becomes a mere differ- 
ence of names ; what we call ‘ Soul * you call ‘ Aggre- 
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gate/ If, on the other hand, the ^Aggregate » is non-differ- 
ent from the ^ States,* then it is not possible to conceive of 
it in the singular form ‘ I ,* as we never find a singular 
word applied to several things. As a matter of fact, Colour 
and the other ‘ States * either severally or collectively 
are not the ‘ Soul hence the notion of ^ I ’ as applied to 
them, comes to be the conception of a thing as what it is mot. 
•* Well, let it be a wrong notion (i.e the conception of some 
thing as what it is not); what harm does that do us?** 
Why does it not harm you ? As a matter of fact, also * wrong 
notions’ bear the semblance of some ‘right notion* [hence 
if the notion of ‘ I * in regard to the t States * is 7vrong^ it 
must be right in regard to something else ; and this some- 
thing else is the Soul). Further, one 
Var. p. 342. admit the Soul can never 

make any sense out of the Bauddha philosophy. Nor can it be 
said that in the BufJdhist philosophical literature there is no 
passage (asserting the existence of the Soni); because we find 
it distinctly mentioned in the SarvMiisamayasUtra. Thus it 
is clear that when the Baudcjha asserts that ‘there is no Soul* 
he goes against his own doctrine. The Sutra speaking of the 
Soul is as follows : — * 0 ye mendicants ! 1 am going to point 

out to you the burden as well as the carrier of the burden : 
the five ‘states* are the burden and the Pudgala is the 
carrier of the burden ; he who holds that there is no Soul is a 
man with false notions/ 

As regards the reason, ‘ because it is nob produced * 
(which has been put forward by the Opponent on P. 339, L. 6, 
as proving that there is no Soul), — what it does mean is the 
denial of something totally different (from the existence of 
the Soul ; as it denies only the fact of its being produced). 
Further, ‘ produced * and ‘ not produced ’ are properties of 
things ; now what thing is it that is * produced * and what is 
that which is ‘ nob produced * ? That thing is * produced * 
whose existence is due to a cause; and that thing 
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is ‘not produced* whose existence is not due to a 
cjiiise. [So that all that your premiss ^because Soul is 
not produced* means is that the existence of the Soul is 
not due to a cause, and not that there is no existence of 
it]. “Why (should the term * not produced’ be taken 
to, mean this)?’’ For the simple reason that the 

negative particle denies production; in the term ‘ not pro- 
duced’ a4 that the negative particle signifies is the denial 
‘ being produced,’ the meaning of the whole term being tliat 
the thing spoken of has uo production or birth; so that the 
statement ‘ the Soul is nob produced * does not deny tlie Soul 
(but only its ‘being produced’); just as the expression 
‘ this vessel is without water ' (does not deny the vessel, but 
only ‘ its containing water ’ ). If the term ‘ not produced * 
means the denial of the very eicistence (of the Soul), then the 
premiss bocomes tlie same as the Proposition [the Proposi- 
tion being tliat ‘ there is no Soul * and the Premiss moaning 
that ‘the Soul has no existence ’]. Further, ‘being nob pro* 
duced* is a property ; and no property, except Sumavaya or 
Inherence,’ • can exist by itself; and the only thing in which 
it can subsist (according to your Premiss) is the Soul. Hence 
your Premiss becomes ‘contradictory’ [indicating the ejais* 
tence of the Soul, and hence contradicting your Propo* 
sition that ‘ there is no Soul*]. Even if you hold that 
“ though the Property {being not produced) is there, the thing 
with that property does not exist,”— even tlun you do nob 
escape from the incongruity that a property can novjr subsist 
by itself. Then again, what is the meaning of the express- 
ion ‘ because it is not produced ^ ? If it mean that there 
is no birth, then the said premiss becomes impossible ; as the 
Soul has its birth. “ What is the ‘ birth * of the Soul ? ** 
The * birth* of the Soul consists (even according to the Bau(J- 

* Samaodya is admitted to subsist by itself, because if a subtratuin were neces- 
sary for it, it would subsist in that Hubstratuin only by tlio Saniavaya-relation ; so 
lliul there would be an ciidloss series of ‘ Saioavayas V 
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(iha) in itb becoming connected with a fresh aggregate • of 
Body, Organs, Intellect and Sensation. “ What we mean 
by the Soul being ‘ nob produced’ is that it has no cause.” In 
this case, it may be that you do not go against any of your own 
doctrines; but the premiss becomes ‘Contradictory’ (prov- 
ing the contrary of your Proposition) ; as the thing that has 
no cause is eternal ; so that in setting about to prove the 
ron-exi9ience of Soul you prove its eternality ; hence your 
premiss becomes ‘contradictory.’ In fact the Premiss itself 
is contrary to the Proposition : Your Proposition means 
that ‘there is no Soul,’ and your Premiss asserts the perma- 
nent existence of the Soul ; hence, inasmuch as one asserts the 
non-existence of the Soul, and the other its existence^ there 

„ ^ is clear contradiction between your Premiss 

Var. P. 443. 

and your Proposition. 

The above reasonings also serve to reject all premisses 
(put forward in support of the Proposition that ‘ there is no 
Soul ’ ), such as — («) ‘ because it has no hStu/ (b) ‘ because no 
cause of its birth can be painted out,’ (c) ‘ because it is nob 
an effect,* (d) * because it has no cause,* and so ou ; all of 

which are open to objections similar to those urged above 
(against the premiss ‘ because it is not produced ’ )• 

Now as regards the example that you have cited— “ like 
the Hare’s horu,” this also is an example that is impossible 
(nob applicable to the case in question). “Why so?” 
The term * hare’s horn ’ denotes a relationship (subsisting 
between the Hare and the Horn) ; so that when you deny 
the existence of the ‘ hare’s horn,’ it means the denial of that 
relationship^ and not that of the Horn. “ Wa can have for 
our example the relation of the Hare and the Honu^* That 
also will not be right (t.e., it will not Suit your reasoning) ; as 

* The term ^ traoelated here as * aggregate,’ has been explained by 

the Jetparya as a technical term standing for each corporeal encasement of varying 
grades, as those belonging to gods, men, aniiuals and so forth. 
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at sometime or other it may be possible for the Horn to have 
some sort of relation to the Hare.* But this will be 
contrary to all popular notions.’* You mean that the as- 
sumption that there is Horn on the Hare will be opposed to 
all popular notions ; but in reality there is no such opposi- 
tion ; what the popular notion denies is the relation of 
cause and effect ; what people mean is that the Horn is 
neither the cause nor the e^cct of the Hare ; that is to say. 
between the Horn and the Hare, there is no such relation of 
cause and effect as there is between the Horn and the Cow ; f 
and certainly the denial of the relation of cause and effect 
does not mean the denial of the very existence (of the Hare's 
horn); for when one thin^^ is neither the cause nor the effect 
of another thing, it does not mean that the thing does not 
exist; for instance, ^ Devadatta’s^ar ' [which exists and is yet 
neither the cause nor the effect of DevacjiattaJ. Then again, 
when one asserts that ‘‘ the Hare’s horn does not exist/' he 
should be asked — is this meant to be an Universal Negation, or 
only a particular negation ? If it be meant to be the former, 
that would not bo right; as no such negation is possible; 
that is to say, if the statement ‘ the Hare’s horn does nob 
exist ' is a universal negation (the negation of all Horns, in 
relation to the Hare), then it would mean that the Horns of 
the Cow and other animals also do not exist ; and this would be 
absurd ; as certainly the Horns of other animals are not 
non*existent4 If| on the other hand, the statement be meant 
to be a particular negation, and what is meant be that some 

" When the Horn of some other animal may be placed upon the head of the 
Hare, the Horn will have the relationship of Conjunction with the Hare- 

t If the Horn were a part of the Hare’s body, tlien it would be the constituent 
cause of the Hare ; if on the other hand it were only an excrescence, like the wool 
and nails ^ 0 ., then the Horn would be the effect or product of the Hare.— 

I The denial of all Horns in relation to the Hare would mean that the Hare 
has no sort of relation with any horns ; and this would not be right ; as between the 
Hare and the Horn of the Cow, there is at least this relation that both exist at the 
aami; time. 
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particular Horn is denied in relation to tlio Hare,— so that 
what the denial means is that there does not exist any Horn 
of Avhich the Ilaro is the and of which the Haro is the 

cause ; * and it is this relation of cause and effect (between 
the Hare and the Horn) that is denied ; — the meaning of this 
would be that the relation of cause and effect, which has been 
seen elsewhere, is now denied ; and this would thus not bo 

I 

an example in support of absolute non-existence, 

Th(3se same arguments also serve to set aside such 
examples as the ‘ Sky-flower* and the like. 

Another argument put forward by the 
Atheist is — ^ there is no Soul, because no 
such tiling is apprehended’; but this also is open to those 
objections against the Proposition and the Example that have 
been urged against the above-dlscassod argument [ ‘ there 
is no Soul, because no such thing is born, as we find in the 
case of the Hare’s Horn * J. [As the Proposition and tho 
Example are the same in both cases]. Then as regards the 
Premiss, ‘ because no such thing is apprehended,’— this also 
is nob light; it is not true that tho Soul is not apprehended, 
because as a nialtor of fact tho Soul is actually apprehended 
liy means of Perception and other Instruments of Cognition. 
The Soul is apprehended by moans of Perception.—** How 
so?” — The cognition of ‘I,’ which is independent of the 
remembrance of the relation of any major or minor terms, 
and which varies with the variations in the character of its 
object (Soul), must be regarded as percepf tonal, just like the 
Cognition of Colour and such things. In the case of a Cog- 
nition ia regard to which you yourself are iu no doubt as to 
its being * perceptional,’ when you are called upon to explain 
why it is ‘ perceptional/ the only explanation that you can 

«JJoth editions ; which means 

that tliat of which the Hare is not the effect, is not the cause of the Hare. But we 
have adopted the reading mit ^ mi m ^ ^ mim- 
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give is Uiat it is a Cognition independent of the remembrance 
of the relation of any major and minor terms and wliich ap- 
prehends its own object. You will perhaps argue that — 

“ though the said Cognition of ‘ I * is there, its object is not 
the Soul.’* 0 ! if that is so, then please point out what is 
the object of that Cognition. “ Colour and such things are 
the objects of that Cognition.** If you mean by this that — 

“ Colour and such things are the objects of the cognition of 
' I * in accordance with the declaration that things are called 
Atman (Soul) because they are the originators (/i^.ithe cause 
of the origination) of the Cognition* of ‘ I,’ ** — this can nob 
be accepted ; as it is not true, and also because it has been 
denied (by your own teacher); as a matter of fact, it has 
been denied by your teacher that the notion of ‘ I ^ pertains 
to Colour &c , in the passage — ‘ O Bhiksu, neither I nor you 
are this Colour.’ Hence it follows that Colour &c., can not 
form tlie objects of the notion of * I.’ Nor liave we ever 
found the notion of ‘ I ’ appearing in regard to Colour and 
such things; there never is any such notion as ‘lam 
Colour,’ ‘ I am Sensation,’ and so forth. But there are 
such notions as ^ I am fair/ ‘ I am dark ’ [where the notion 
of ‘I* appears in regard to the Body).’^ There are no 
such conceptions, we reply, “ What do you mean ? ” 
AVhat we moan is that when one has the conception ‘ I am 
fair/ it does not me in that the observer looks upon his /air 
complexion as liis ‘ Soul ’; in fact the statement ^ Aham gaurah\ 

‘ I arn fair,’ denotes po.^session [standing for ‘ Akam gaura^ 
rUpavdn ’ or ‘ Mama rupam ganraiUy the possessive ending 
being dropped;* “ But how do you know that it is as you say, 

Tn^parya explains the term ^ Aluuibana’ as Alambyate anStia ; henc« 
equivalent to ‘Cognition.’ 

fThe 'PAtparya notes that the Bhdsya, in its introductory remarks to Adhya- 
ya 111, has spoken of the conception ‘ 1 am fair/ in the sense that fairnesa is attri- 
buted to the Soul ; and the present denial of the conception by the Vlkr\iha would 
appear to be contrary to the Bh&sya. But the fact of the matter is that the BhAaya 
bus ilot cited the conception as a right one, or as proving tlie difference of the Soul 
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and that the conception (* I am fair *) is not true in its literal 
sense?** What your question means is— what are the 
grounds for regarding the conception as signifying possession, 
and as also having dropped the possessive ending ? We have 
a ground for so regarding it in the fact that the conception 
represents the * I \co-extensiv6 with the ‘my *; that is to say, 
in the conception ‘ I am fair/ the term ‘ I * is found to be 
used in reference to that (Body) which is also regarded as 
‘ my* [i. e., we speak of the ‘ Body ’ as ‘ mine * ; and the con- 
ception ‘ I am fair/ applies the term ‘ I * to the * Body *] ; 
and from this co-extensiveness of ‘ I * with * my/ it follows 
that the term ‘ I * has dropped the possessive ending [and 
really stands for ^ ray * ; so that the expression ‘ T am fair ' 
is equivalent to ‘ my body is fair/J “ But in actually usage 
p we have found the term ‘ I * used as co-ex- 

tensive with * my/ even though the two 
refer to really different things, — where one is a great bene- 
factor of the other ; that is to say, when one person is a great 
benefactor of another (and as such fit to be spoken of as 
‘ my benefactor/ * he is my friend *), we find the latter using 
the expression ‘ he is what I am/ where * I ’ is co-extensive 
with [‘he* who should be spoken of as] ‘ray.*** Our 
answer to this is that we have already explained that the 


from the Body. Tim applying ut: the term * 1’ c.ui he explained either as in the 
possessive sense, or in a figurative sense. As regards the notion of ‘ my Soul,’ where 
Uie Sonl appears as distinct from ‘ I,’ it i.s explained on the analogy of the notion of 
* Balm’s head,’ where the liead is not-ditferent from Rihu. The Parishud<jtki 
adds that though we have b jtli kinds of ooiiceptioas— (a) ‘ I know* (where the * I * 
appears as the an 1 (6) ‘ myself’ (w’lerethe Self or Soul appears as different 

from ‘I’), yet we are j.istiliel in accepting the former as true in its literal sense 

and m regarding tlie latter as true only in a figurative or indirect sense ; because in the 
case of the former, we never find any subsequent notion sublating if that is 
we never have any such notion as that the knower is different from the ‘ I' ; while aJ 
‘ w this against it that, the Self or Soul is different 

. 1 . ™ h ^ ‘ 5 so on and on 

there would be an endless series of ‘ I’s In view of this undesirable contingency, 

wejo justified in regarding the notion ‘ my-Self ’ as only indirectly or figuratively 
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notion of ‘I* appearing in reference to the fiv^e* states* of 
Colour and the rest, is a wrong notion, apprehending one thing 
as what it is not. 

Thus it is established that the Soul, being the object of 
the notion of ‘ I,’ is something apprehended by direct Per- 
ception itself. 

How again the Soul is apprehended by means of Inference 
has been explained undoT Sufcre 1-1-10. There is Authori- 
tative Word also (in the shape of scriptural texts declaring 
the Soul to be a real entity). 

Thus it is found that all these three Instruments of Cog- 
nition, combining to point to the same thing, establish the 
existence of the Soul. And any valid source of cognition 
to the contrary * there is none. Hence the premiss — 
‘because the Self is not apprehended * — is absolutely untrue. 

Further, the premiss — ‘because the Self is not appre- 
hended* — h doubtful ; because ‘non-apprehension’ may 
be due to three causes; there are three causes to which the 
‘ non-apprelieusion * of a certain thing may be due ; it may be 
due to the (absence of the) Apprehender, or to that of the 
Apprehension, or to that of the Apprehf^nded Object'; so that 
whenever there is ‘ non-apprehension ’ of a certain thing (of 
the Soul, for instance), it is always doubtful to whose absence 
it is due. If you say that it is due to the absence of the 
Object (Soul), then your pr0*mis3 turns out to be the same as 
your Proposition ; and t certainly the Proposition cannot 

^ That ia to aay, wo do not kuow ot any aourco ut valid cognition providing a cog* 
nition contradicting and aublatiug the notion ‘ there is Soul’; this notion, vouched for 
by all three Sources of Knowledge, could be sablated only if a fourth more authorita- 
tive source of knowledge gave rise to the notion that ‘ there is no Soul ’ ; inasmuch 
there is no such source of knowledge, the validity of tlie cognition ‘ thei e is Soul ’ 
remains unshaken . — Farishuddhl, 

t You seek to prove your proposition ‘there is no Soul ’ by the premiss ‘ because 
Soul is not apprelieuded ’ ; and you now say that this ‘ oon-apprehension of the Soul 
is due to the non-existence of the Soul' ; henje your premiss—' because the Soul is not 
apprehended ’ means tiie same as ‘ because the Soul does not exist ' ; and your reason- 
ing th.-s re-^olves itself into the following form — ‘ there is no Soul, because there 
*8 no Soul/ 
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prove itself; heiioe your premiss does not prove anything. 
Further, you are putting forward ‘ non-apprehension ’ as the 
Probans proving the non-existence of the Soul (the Subject of 
your syllogism) ; but what is the substratum of this ^ non- 
apprehension * ? If you admit that the Soul is its substratum, 
[as you should, in view of the fact that the Probans, to be 
effective, must subsist in the Subject], then you stultify your- 
self; holding that the ‘ Soul is the subsirafum^ and yet tiiat 
‘ it does not exist * ! If, on the other hand, the Soul be not the 
substratum of the ‘ uon-apprshension,* then what would be 
the use ot your Probans? Certainly a Probans without a 
substratum can not prove anything at all. ‘‘But //on- 
apprehension also does not exist [i.e., it is a negative quality, 
and as such, need not liave a positive entity for a substratum, 
which can be necessary only for a positive quality].*’ In 
that case (if ‘non-apprehension’ does not exist), what is 
the moaning of the premiss ‘ because of non-apprehension * ? 
Certainly that which does not exist cannot be a probans, * 
“ The non-apprehonsion (is a real entity, and) is a property 
subsisting in the Soul, which is assumed,'^* It behoves you 
to explain in what form the Soul is assumed ? Do you assume 
the Soul as a nonentity ? Or as an entity ? If you assume it 
as an entity, then ‘ non-apprehension’ cannot belong to it; for 
example, when the Post is assumed to bo the man, the pro- 
perties of the Post are not perceived. [Hence when the 
non-existent Soul is assumed as an existing thing, there can be 
no conception of its ‘ non-apprehonsion,’ wliioli is a pro[)orty 
only of the non-existent thing]. If, on the other hand, you 
hold that ‘ non-approbensiou ’ is the property of the Soul 
which is assumed ns a non-entity, — then it is true that yOu 
succeed in proving the ‘ non-apprehension ’ as the property 
(of a positive entity), ; but your theory of ‘assumption’ is 

® Both editions road But the right reading is 
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rf^ndered futile. Why so ? *’ For the simple reason 
Var p 346 * assumption ’ is always false ; that is, 

‘ assumption * always represents a thing as 
what it is not ; hence when you say that the Soul is assumed 
as non-existent f it means that in reality it is not non-exis- 
tent ; and if the Soul is really not non-exisfentf your propound- 
ing of the * assumption’ becomes frustrated. Then again, 
for what purpose is the Soul assumed to be non-existent ? If 
it is so assumed for the purpose of (providing a subtratura 
for) the Probaris (* Non-apprehension ’), then, it may be that 
the Probans, for whose purpose it was assumed, becomes pro- 
vided with a substratum ; but the desired conclusion is not 
established ; for when a man assumes, in the Man, the 
qualities of the Post, and then pubs Forward those qualities 
as his ‘ Probans ’ (for proving the Man to be the Post)^ the 
fact of the Man being the Post is ^ not proved thereby.* 
Thus it is found that ^ because it is not apprehended ’ also is 
not.a^valid premiss. 

[The Siddhantiu puts forward an argument in proof of the 
existence of the Soul]. — The term ‘ Soul’ must have for its 
denotation something distinct from the denotations of the 
terms ‘ Colour-state * (‘ Name-state,’ ‘ Sensation-state ’ and 
‘Cognition-state’), — because it is a single term, and not the 
same as the terms * Colour-state ’ and the rest, — like such 
words as * Jar ’ and the like. The same holds good regarding 
the notion of ‘ I.’ t ‘‘ In this reasoning the Instance cited is 

® You assume the existent Soul to be non-existent and tlien put forward ‘ non- 
apprehension,’ wliicli is a property of the non-existent thing, to prove that the Soul 
is non-existent. This is just like the case where one aseumes tiie man to be the Post, 
and then puts forward some qualify of the Post to prove that the Man is the Post.— • 
Jii.\parya, 

f The Parishuddhi formulates this reasoning thus The notif n of * 1 ’ must 
pertain to an object distinct from Colour &c.,— because it is a notion (.1 a character 
distinct from that of the notions of * Colour ’ and the rest,— like the notion of tlM 
* Jar ’ and such other things. 
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not true/* • We have already answered this argument by 
pointing out that the thing possessed of the quality must be 
something different from the quality itself. [So that the 
Jai*! which is possessed of the quality of * OolouPi* cannot be 
the same as ‘ Colour *J, “ But your premiss is vitiated in 

view of such terms as ‘Darkness* and the like.*’ You 
mean by this as follows — “ The term ‘ darkness ’ is a single 
word, and also not the same as the terms ‘ Colour-state * and 
the rest, and yet it does not denote anything; and the 
same may be the case with the term * Soul ' ; ” — this however 
is not right; as it involves a self-contradiction on your part: 
When you say that the term * Darkness’ does not denote 
anything, you contradict your own doctrine, under which 
‘Darkness* is the ‘container’ or ‘ compriser * (of Colour, 
Taste, Odour and Touch). t So far as we are concerned, we 
do not accept the view that the term ‘ Darkness * does not 
denote anything [so that this cannot vitiate our premiss]. 
“If you regard the term * Darkness ’ as denoting a certain 
thing, then you contradict the {Vaishdsika) Sutra, which 
declares that ‘Darkness* is mere negation of lights because 
it is entirely dissimilar in its nature to Substance, Quality 
and Action’ (Vai. SU. 5-2-15)).“} There is no force in 
this objection, we reply ; as you have not grasped the mean • 
ing of the Sutra quoted ; what the Sutra means is that 

• TJiat 18 to say, according to us, Bau^tjhas, the ‘ Jar ’ is not anything distinct 
from Colour &o.’ all objects being only manifestations of the ‘State* of ‘Colour/ 
‘Sensation’ &c. Hence if the case of the term ‘Soul’ is analogous to that of the 
term ‘Jar/ the Soul cannot be something different from the said ^ States * of Colour <&c. 

t The reading is , as found in both editions and al^o in the fAiparya ; 

but the latter pointe out that stands for See in this connection, 

above Text, P. 341, where also a reference is made to the same Bau^^ha doctrine. 

J The Opponent urges this objection uudler the impression that, when the 
Stf^hdnfiH aaserte that the term ‘ Darkness ’ denotes a certain thing, he means that 
the term denotes apoeitive entity ; and this certainly would be contrary to the Sflfra 
quoted, according to which Darkness is only a negative entity, mere negation of 
light ; negation of all connection with such light as is endowed with manifest- 
ed Colour. 
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^ what are denoted by the word Darkness are such Substance, 
Quality and Action as are devoid of all connection with 
light/* Thus there is nothing in our theory that goes against 
the S(lti*a. 

Others again, having stated the Proposition in the form — 

* the living body is not with Soul ' — put forward, in support 
of ft, such premisses as ‘because it exists’ and the like. 
This also is not righu ; becar.se none of the alternatives 
possible under this is admissible. For instance, what is the 
meant by the Living Body being ‘ not with Soul ’ ? (a) Tt 
it means that the Body doeKS not serve any useful purpose 
for the Soul, then there can be no corroborative instance 
(such as would be accepted by both parties) ; as (according 
to us) there is nothing that does not serve a useful purpose 
for a Soul. (b) If again, the meaning is simply the aenial 
of the Soul, the meaning of the Proposition being that ‘ the 
, Soul is not the Body/ then our answer is — 

Var. P. 347, 

who is there that regards the Body as the 
Soul ? [i,e. We also do not hold the Body to be the Soul ; so 
that the denial, is futile]. Then again, the negative preposi- 
tion ‘ 7iis ’ [?i(?tinth6 term * Nira^m'ikam^ ‘not with Soul* J 
signifies the negation of what follows it [i.e., ‘ not with Soul ’ 
means the negation of something with /SomZ] ; so that it be- 
hoves you to explain what is that which is ‘ with Soul* ; for 
in no case do we find the negative preposition prefixed 

to a term denoting a non-entity ; for instance, in the term 
Nirmaishakam* [the preposition ‘nfs’ is prefixed to the term 
‘ Mashaka' which denotes a positive entity, the mosquito^. 

^ Hence there is nothing in the Sa|ra to justify the view that the term 
^ Darkness’ denotes nothing. 

The fdtparya remarks — It would have been a much simpler answer to the 
Opponent's objection to point out — ^1} that even as denoting a negative entity, the 
term * Darkness ' cannot be said to denote nothing, and (2) that when we say that 
the term denotes a oertotn thing, wo do not necessarily mean that it denotes a positive 
entity. But the Vdrlika has met the Opponent or his own ground, thereby shaking 
his vanity. 
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again the statement * the Body is not with Soul * is meant 
to deny the Soul in ih^ Body, then the reasoning proves what 
is already admitted by all ; for who is there who holds 
that the Sonl subsists in tha Body ? (d) If then, the state- 

ment means that ‘the Body has no connection with Soul \ 
then, there can be no corroborative instance ; [as, according 
to ns, there is nothing that is not connected in some way *or 
other, with the Soul]. Lastly, all the aforesaid four ‘cases 
would mean the denial of a particular character in regard to 
the Soul ; and this would imply the admission of the Soul 
itself, in a general way ; so that what was sought to be 
denied becomes admitted ! 

[Another argument pub forward by the Atheist is] — ‘ ‘ The 
term ‘ Soul * denotes something transient, — ■ because it is 
composed of letters.** * But, in the first place, in view of 
the term ‘ eternal * (which is composed of letters and yet 
denotes something not transienty, the premiss of the above 
reasoning is found to be untrue ; and secondly [the term 
* Soul ’ in your reasoning, can stand either for the Body &o., 
or for something other than Body &C.3. If the term ‘ Soul * 
stands for the Body &c., then your argument becomes super- 
fluous [as it proves only that the Body are transient^ 
which, as admitted by all parties, does not require any proof]; 
and it the tenn ‘Soul’ stands for something other than the 
Body &Cm and your Proposition declares it as denoting 
something transient, then the existence of something other 
than the Body &c., becomes admitted ; and this goes against 
your doctrine [by which there is no entity apart from th.e 
Body &c.] 

® The argument U thus stated in the Tajparya—** Every word composed of 
letters denotes something transient ; as we Snd in the case of such words as * Jar* 
and the like*; and if the Soul is something transient, it must be a mere Idea ; so that 
the argument proves that the word * Soul * stands for Idea, and not for any lasting 
entity. This therefore comes to be a denial of the Logician’s ‘ Soul.* 
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Thus it is found that the more we examine the doctrine 
of there being no such thing as Soul, the more incapable 
we 6nd it of bearing the force of reasoning. 

[One of the main arguments in support of the existence 
of the Soul is the one put forward in Sankhyahdrilc^, that, 
inasmuch as all composite objects are found to be for the 
sa£e of something other than itself, and as the Body is a 
composite object, the Body must be for the sake of some- 
thing other than itself; and this something is the Soul: 
Against this the Opponent raises an objection]. — “ Inasmuch 
as the Eye and the other organs are composite objects, they 
must be for the sake of something other than themselves ; 
as we find in the case of such composite things as the Bed^ 
ding, the Seat^ and the like : but even so the said organs also 
must exist for the sake of some other composite object 
[and not for any such non-composite and immaterial subs- 
tance as the ‘ Sour].** If you mean by this that — *‘it is 
true that composite things exist for the sake something other 
than themselves ; but it is only some other composite thing 
for whose sake composite things are found to exist; as we 
find in the case of such composite things as the Bedding, 
the Seat &c. [which exist only for the sake of the Body that 
uses them, and the Body is only another composite subs- 
tance],’* — our answer is that the very admission of the 
•Composite* (as distinct from the componentj Colour &o.) 
involves a self-contradiction on your part : You (Bauddhas) 
do not admit of any ‘ composite * apart from tlie ‘ states ’ of 
Colour and the rest ; and unless some ^ other composite ’ is 
admitted, it cannot be asserted that • composites exist for 
the sake of other composites ’ ; while if such a ‘ composite ^ 
is admitted, it goes against your doctrine. •• All that we 
mean by putting forward the reasoning is to point out an 
undesirable element (invalidating factor) in tbe argument of 
our Opponent (who tries to prove the existence of the Soul 
by the premiss that * Composites exist for tbe sake of 
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others If you mean by this that — “ We do not admit of 

another * Composite * ; all that we mean to point out is that 
the premiss of our Opponent is open to the objection that 
one Composite is never found apart from another Composite; 
and in fact whenever a thing is found to exist for the sake 
of something else, this something else is always a oomposite 
substance/’ — our answer in that case" is 
Vir. P. 348. that this is not true, — [a) because it involves 

self -stultification, and (6) because what has 
been urged is not admitted. That is to say, in the first place, 
(6) according to the philosopher who holds the Soul to be 
Bometning distinct (from the Body &o.), no composite subs- 
tance serves the purposes of another Composite Substance, 
the Bedding serves the purpose, not of the Body, which 
is a composite substance, but of the Self ensouling that 
Body] ; and the pointing of an invalidating factor can be 
effective only when what is pointed out is accepted by both 
parties;— and secondly, (a) what has been urged implies 
self-stultification also : that is to say, when a reasoning is 
put forward in words intended to convey a certain sense, if 
it were really invalidated by imposing upon it a sense entire- 
ly at variance with what the words were originally meant to 
convey, then, such a process would put an end to (and invali- 
date) all Inferential Reasoning* Why so P ” Because 
in this way, even that inferential reasoning which is accepted 
(by the Baucjidha) would become invalid ; even the pre- 
miss * because it is a product,* urged in proof of the proposi- 
tion that • Sound is non-eternal,* would become invalidated, 
^ How ? * Being a product/ being invariably concomi- 

tant with ‘ non-efcernality,* proveg non^eternality ; and it also 
proves the character of * being something devoid of pain* ; 
and just as it proves this character of * being something 
'devoid of pain,* it also proves the character of • being not 
apprehended by the auditory organ’ ; so that (by imposing 
ail this import upon the premiss * because it is a product ’), 
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one might put forward the reRSoniug * Sound is not appre* 
hended by the auditory organ, because it is a product, like 
the Jar &c/, [and this will be regarded as really shaking the 
validity of the original valid inference ‘ Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product like the Jar &c.’] I * ** But in the 

last reasoning put forward, [* Sound is not apprehended by 
thp auditory organ &o. &c.,’] the Proposition itself is opposed 
to a fact of Perception * f so that no premiss put forward in 
support of that Proposition can ever be valid [and as such rea- 
sonings cannot invalidate any inferential reasonings, the 
method adopted by us can not put an end to the entire 
inferential process].** Well, in that case, the proposi- 
tion that * the Eye &c., are for the sake of other ^em- 
posiHs things/ (put forward by the Baii(i(;|ha) is opposed 
to Inference and Scripture ; — and farther, when you pObtulate 
the ‘ other composite ’ (for whose sake the Eye &o., accord- 
ing to you, exist), that also remains a Composite ; so that 
that also should exist for the sake of another (third) ‘ Com- 
posite ’ thing ; and so on and on, there would be an unending 
series (of ‘Composites*). And as no one can justify the 
assumption of such an infinite series of * Composites* (and 
it is necessary to postulate a point where the series comes 
to an end), that point where the series comes to an end would 

** When the Logician makes the statement ^ the Eye ftc. are for the sake of 
others,’ all that be means to prove is that the * Composite ’ consisting of the Body, 
the Organs, Sensation and Cognition is for the sake o£ something distiLot from 
these ; and not that they are for the sake of another Composite. So that when ha 
puts forward his premiss, it must be taken in the sense in which be intends to take 
it ; and there is no doubt that when taken in that sense the premiss does prove the 
proposition it ie meant to prove. 1£ however, his opponent imparts to the premiss 
*a mcaoing not intended by the propounder himself, and then finds in it elements of 
invalidity, -*aad this were taken as really invalidating the original premiss, then all 
influential reasoning would come to an end, as by imposing upon the premiM a 
meauing that is not intended, any numbar of invalidating factors may be found in 
every reasoning. 

t Tiie text uses the term * Anum^na * ; but what is meant is a foot of Percep- 
tion that Sound is perceived by tbe auditory organ is a fact of peroeption, and 
this is contradicted by the Proposition that * Sound is not apprehended by tlie audi- 
tory organ.’ 
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be a * non-compoeite ’ thing. It follows from this that if 
there is no * non-composite ’ thing, then in the absence of the 
'non-composite’ thing, it is not possible to account for the 
existence of the * Composite [as, in the manner shown above, 
the postulating of the ‘ Composite,’ without a ^non-composite’ 
involves the assumption of an infinite series of ' Composites ’]; 
so that the denial of the ' non-composile ’ involves a self- 
stuItiGcation on your part; as without admitting a ' non* 
composite,’ it is not possible to admit the ' Composite/ 

If the Opponent should take up the position that he does 
nob admit of Inference [if every instance of it is liable to 
rejection in the manner shown above], — he should be asked 
why he does not admit of Inference. If he says that “there 
can be no Inference, because every Inference is found to be 
sublated by Inference,” — he puts himself beyond the pale 
of reason, and is also himself confronted by an Inference, • 
Then again, if there is no Inference, how is there a Cognition of 
things beyond the reach of the senses ? 
Var. P. 349. That is, if there is no Inference, by what means 

is a supersensuous thing to be cognised? It will not be right to 
assert that “ Supersensuous things are cognised by means of 
Scriptures ; ” because there are many such things as are not 
dealt with by Scriptures. “ llow so?” There are 
several things which form the subject of Inference, and 
which are not dealt with by Scriptures ; for instance, 
we infer the cause of the rumbling of clouds ; and there is 
neither Perception nor Scripture bearing upon (affording 
any idea of) such cause. 

It has been proved that there is such a thing as Soul. 
Now, in regard to this Soul, there arises a Doubt from the 
fact that Designation is found to be of both kinds {BhSfyat 
p. 127, 11. 4-5). “What is this Designation?^' By 

* liifttreaov«-either of Compotitoi, or of the existence of Prins Stc,, saye the 
TSiparj^a, 
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* Designation, * here is meant the expressing of the relation* 
ship of the Agent with the Action and with the Instrument of 
that Action — says the BhUsya. The ‘ action ’ is of Seeing^ 
the ‘ instrument ^ is tho Eye ; and relationship of these — 
action and instrument — is designated by the expression * he 
sees with the Bye.* Such designation is of two kinds 

(4 1) In one we have the Composite lohote designated by its 
component parts ; e,g ^ ^ *he tree stands by the roots * ; the term 

* Composite whole » stands for the Tree ; which is made up 
df several component parts ; — (4 2) in some cases we have 
the designation, by one part, of other parts ; that is, in the 
case of a thing which is composed of several heterogeneous 
component parts, tlie perception of one part leads to the 
cognition of the other parts, we have such designation as 

* the house stands by its pillars.’ — (B) We have designation 
also of one thing by something totdly different from it ; e,g,^ 
‘ he outs with the axe * ; where the Axe is the ‘ instrument,* cut* 
ting is the * action * ; and the relationship of these with the 
Agent is expressed by the words * he cuts with the axe.* — 
Now, we have such a designation as ‘ he sees with tho eye * ; 
and in connection with this there arises the doubt as to 
whether it is the designation of one thing by something 
totally different from it (B), or of the composite whole by 
its component parts (A 1), or of one part by other parts 
(A 2). Or, the ‘ designation ’ meant may be that of the 
relationship of the Agent with the ^ action/ the ‘ instrument * 
and the ‘objective*; as we find in the expression ‘he sees 
the tree with the Eye * ; — and such designation also we have 
.(in regard to the Soul) — ‘he experiences pleasure and pain 
with the body.’ And in regard to all such designations also 
there arises a doubt as to what is the truth. The truth is 

* To * the examples cited id :be Bha^ya this h&s been added with a view to 
include the case of the designation * the house stands by its pillars,* where the house 
is not a * composite whole,’ to the true sense of being composed of homogeneous 
parts ; composed, as it is, of heterogeneous pillars ; and heterogeneous things cannot 
constitute any single composite whole. 
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that in these expressions loe hate the designation of one thing 
(the Agent) by something different from it — says the Bhaaya. 

"Why so?'* 

[The answer is given in the next SutraJ.— 

Sutra (1). 

Beoadse the same thing is appuehended by Sight 

AND BY TuUUH. 

Bhclsya on Su. ^1). 

[P, 128, L.2 to L. 11]. 

[As a matter of fact, we find that it often happens that] 
one thing having been apprehended by Sight, that same thing 
is appreher»ded by Touch also ; [the idea in the mind of the 
perceiver being] ‘ that thing which I saw with my eyes I 
now touch with the organ of toucli/ or * that which 1 touched 
with the organ of touch I now see with my eyes’; which 
Ineans that this latter idea recognises, or recalls, the two 
perceptions as apprehending one and the same object and 
having (belonging to) one and the same Agent; —and this 
one agent cannot be either the Composite or Aggregate [com- 
posed of the Body and the Sense-organs] or the Sense-organ * 
Hence that Agent,— who is the apprehender (perceiver) of 
the said one thing by Sight and by Touch, and who (in the 
inaoner shown above) recognises the two perceptions as ap- 
prehending the same object, as having an Agent and as 
brought aboui by different Instruments, — is somethingt en- 
tirely different (fi’om the Composite or the Sense-organ) ; and 
this is the AV/d. & /» . 


Why cannot the two perceptions be regarded as having 
thoir ‘one Agent ’ in the shape of the Sense-organ ?" 

A Sense-organ can recognise or recall only that ap- 
prehension which has been brought about by itself, and not 
the apprehension of another thing, brpught about by another 
bense-organ. 


Because the Agent must be different from the Instrument *-.Bay8 the BAdfya- 
Chandra, That is to say, the Sense-organ, being the Instrument in the peroeptipn, 
wnot he the Agent of that perception ; nor can the Compoeite or Aggregate bo the 
Agent; aa the Senee-organ, which ie the Instrument, forms a oomponent of that 
Composite, and the Instrument must be quite different from the Agent. 


t * Something,' ‘ here etande for a 

by Valid meane of cogaitiou.--BAtifyocAa»i^ra. 


real thiug^ aomething vouched for 
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** Why cannot the two perceptions be regarded as having 
their ‘ one agent * in the Composite or Aggregate ? ’’ 

As a matter of fact, the Agent must be one who remains 
the same, while cognising (recalling) two such perceptions 
as have been brought about by two different Instruments 
Sense-organs), and belong to (i.e., have been accomplish- 
ed by the Agency of) that same Agent himself; and certain- 
ly»the Aggregate cannot be such an Agent. 

•'’Why?’* 

Because what we urged above in connection with Sense- 
organs — that ‘ one sense-organ cannot recall the apprehen- 
sion brought about by another Sense-organ ' — does not cease 
to apply, with equal force, to the case of the Aggregate 
also.* 

Vd.r\ika on Su. (1). 

[P. 350, L. 2 to P. 351, L. 18]. 

Because the same thing is apprehended by Sight and Touch 
[we conclude that in the expressions referred to we have the 
designation of one thing by something different from it]. 

The term ‘ darshana * (Sight) in the Stitra stands for that 

bi/ means of which one sees, i.e,, the organ of 
Var. P. 350. • '' , r. 1 * 

Sight, the Eye ; similarly ‘ Sparshana^ 

‘ Touch,' stands for that by means of which one touches, i.p,, 
the organ of Touch. Having perceived a thing by Sight, 
one recognises when he perceives it again by Touch ; the 
the recognition being in the form ‘ I am touching what I had 
seenf or * I am seeing what I had touched/ — here wo find that 
two perceptions of the same thing are rccalUd ; a thing is 
said to be ‘ recalled * or ‘ recognised ’ when it is found to be 
.perceived and remembered at the same time.t 

An objection is raised : — “ Sight and Touch bear upon 
such things as the Jar and the like ; hence the reason set 

* The *• Compobite ' ie only a name given to several things combined together ; 
and what is * several ' cannot be one. — Bhdsyachan^ra, 

t In the case in question having seen the thing previously, when one comes to 
touch it subsequently, and at the same time remembers it as having been eeen on a 
previous occasion, he has the * recognition ' of the thing. 
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forth is irrelevant.” If you mean by this that — “ the 
perceptions of sight and touch pertain to (have for their 
objects) such things as Jar and the like, — and hence they 
can not prove the fact of the Soul being different (from the 
Composite of Body &c ), for the simple reason that what 
is brought forward as the reason does not subsist in (has no 
connection with) it (the Soul),” — then our answer is that 
what you say is not right, as you Inve not understood the 
meaning of our Sflfra : What the Sutra means to put for- 
ward is the fact of the p-'roeptions of Sight and Touch having 
the same Ageut (and not of their having the same Object) ; 
and such being the case, there need be nothing wrong if the 
said perceptions are regarded as proving the difference (of 
the Soul) from its qualities, — this following as a necessary 
corollary [from the fact of the Self being the Agent (in the 
stiape of Body &c.,) of both perceptions]. But it is not 
true that the thing is different from its qualities.” We have 
already shown that the object endowed with qualities is 
something different from the qualities themselves. 

[Another objection is raised against the original argu- 
ment] — “ The recalling or recognition, may be regarded as 
due to the relation of cause and effect [i.f., the Composite of 
Body &c,, that does the touching, comes after, and is the 
product of, the Composite that has done the previous seeing ; 
and it is for this reason that the two perceptions are recog- 
nised as belonging to the same agent].” 

This has already been answered by us under So. 1-1-10 
[where it has been pointed out that there is no such reoogni. . 
tion of two things as being the same, in cases where the 
causal relation between the two is quite clear ; e.g., we never 
have such recognition as * the cloth is the same as the yams 'J. 
Further^ as a matter of fact, we do have recognition in oases 
where there is no sort of causal relation at all ; and henca 
your premiss is not true. 
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Or again, the SQtra may be taken as putting forward the 
fact that every act requires an actor ; the sense being that 
‘ sight,’ the act of seeing, and ‘ touch,* the act of touching, 
being perceptions of the nature of acfions, indicate the exis- 
tence of the Actor (the Perceiver) ; for we never see an act 
without one in which it subsists. But the object (seen 
and touched) might be the required substratum of the acts ; 
just a's we find in the case of the action of being born (which 
subsists in the thing born, and not in that which gives it 
birth).” This however is not right ; for we find certain 
acts even in the absence of their objects ; e.g., there is the 
act of remembering, where the object (remem- 
Var. p. 351. bered) is non-existent ; and certainly what has 
ceased to exist cannot be the substratum of an act. Hence 
we c.oncIude that that which forms the substratum of the acts 
(of seeing and touching) is the Soul. 

^Another objection to the 5o(ra]— “ As a matter of fact, 
the perceptions of sight and touch have for their objects 
Colour and such other qualities, and not the Jar and such 
things [so that it is not correct to say even that they have 
the same object, and all the less so to say that they have the 
same Agent).'' 

This is not right, we reply. Because in actual experience 
we 6nd that, even though there is no perception (by Sight or 
Touch) of any such qualities as Colour and the rest, there is 
perception of things possessed of those qualities; for 
instance, when one perceives a thing without perceiving its 
.qualities, he has the perception of the thing possessing those 
qualities,*— e.p., when a piece of rock-crystal is placed over 
the blue colour, even though there is no perception of the 
blue colour, [as the reflection of the colour in the crystal does 
not fall in the line of vision], there is perception of the crystal 
i tself ; and similarly when a line of cranes flies along in the 

• for ' 
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sky at Diglit, even though their white colour and such other 
qualities are not perceived, yet there does arise the percep- 
tion of their being * birds/ Similarly then, we can have the 
perception of the Jar witlioutthe perception of its Colour &o. 
And because there is ‘ recognition ’ (of the thing as being the 
same^ though the perceptions are different, in a case where 
the Jar, on the former occasion, was aeen^ and on the 
latter occasion, is touched)^ it follows that the A gent 
be different (from the perceptions,* the thing perceived &c.) ; 
but there can be no doubt that the object of the two percep- 
tions is one and the same ; for there could be no such ‘recog- 
nition’ if the objects of the perceptions were different; — as a 
matter of fact, we do have such ‘ recognitions ’ as, ^ I am now 
touching what I had seen,’ or ‘ I am seeing now what I had 
touched ’ ; hence we conclude that the two perceptions have 
one and the same object. 

It will not be right for the Opponent to argue that— 
“ the two perceptions of Sight and Touch have the Composite 
(of Body &c,) for their Agent [so that even though it may 
bo admitted that the perceptions have the same Agent, it 
does not follow that this Agent is something different from 
the Body &c.] Because there is nothing to contravene 
the notion that the Composite is diverse (and not one) ; the 
‘ Composite' is made up of * Components,’ and the ‘ Compo- 
nents are certainly diverse ; and it cannot be right to 
regard what is itself diverse as the cause or basis of ‘ Recog- 
nition (which must be based ou unity ) ; for the simple 
reason that in actual experience we never find any ‘recog- 
nition in connection with such cognitions as have more 
than one Agent or more than one object. ‘‘ But the two 
cognitions may be regarded as proceeding from one Sense- 
organ (which would account for the said recognition.” If 
you mean by this that — “ the Sense-organ which is the 
instrument of the perception of Touch is the same as thel 
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which is the instrument of the perception of Sight — then 
our answer is that this is not right ; as one cannot be the 
object of the ofcher ; that is, the Organ of Sight can * recog- 
nise ’ only what is perceptible by itself ; the recognition 
that could be brought about by the Eye could only be in the 
form ‘ this thing is the same as what 1 had seen ’ ; and it 
cg^nnot bring about any recognition in regard to Touch, as 
Tou^h is perceptible by an entirely different organ (and not 
by the Eye). [So that any single Sense-organ could not 
bring about any such recognition as ‘ I arn seeing now what 
I had touched If such recognition (by a single Sense- 
organ) were possible, then there would be no need for any 
other Sense-organ (save that one) ; that is to say, if any 
single Sense-organ were capable of recognising several 
objects, then there would be no need for the creating of 
several Sense-organs (for the perceiving of the several 
objects ; the single Sense-organ being capable of providing 
the perception of all) ! * 

Slflra (2). 

I Says the Opponent] — “ What has been pot poe- 

WABD IN THE PREOEDINQ SOTBA IS NOT BIGHT; FOB THERE 

is BKSTBJCTION AS TO OBJECTS.” f (Su. 2). 

JBhasya on Su. (2). 

[P, 129, L. 2 to L. 11]. 

‘‘ The intelligent perceiver need not be something differ- 
“ ent from the Composiie of body &c.— ‘ Why? * — Because 
** there is restriction as to objects. That is, the Sense-organs 

. o According to the and the i^.srishudd/iiy the portion of 

p. 352, 1. 16 to p- 353 1. 8 printed in both editions at the end of Su. (3), should 
oolite here. 

t ‘Sa. (1) has put forward the fact of * Recognition ’ as proving tlie conclusion 
that the perceiver is the Soul, homothing differentirom the Body and the ^nse-organs 
Ac. lu this SQtra, the Opponent, while admitting the fact of Recognition, demurs 
to the conclusion ; the sense being that, Recognition does not necessarily prove the 
ijiistence of something different from the Sense-organs ; for even if such a boul were 
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‘‘ are restricted in their scope of things (perceived by their 
instrumeiitalify) ; e.g.. Colour is not perceived without 
“ Visual Organ, while it is perceived when the Visual Organ 
is there ; and when between two things it is found that one 
‘‘appears wliilo the other exists, and does not appear when 
“ the other docs not exist— it follows that one is of (belongs 
“ to) the other • ; hence the perception of Colour must be 
“ regarded as belonging to the Visual Organ ; that is, it is the 
‘‘ Visual Org ui that pArceioes the Colour. Sicnilarly in the case 
“ of the Olfactory and other organs. Thus then, inasmuch 
as it is the Sense-organs that * perceive their respective 
“ objects, these (and not anything else) should be regarded 
“as the for the simple reason that the 

“ presence and absence of the perception of objects is found 
to be in strict accordance with the presence and absence of 
“ the Sense-organs. Such being the case, what is the use of 
“ postulating a distinct Intelligent Being (in the shape of 
“ Sour}?' 

t The answer to the above is that the premiss put forward 
being doubtful, the reasoning becomes fallacious. What has 
been put forward is the fact of the presence and absence of 
perceptions being in accordance with the presence and 
absence of the Sense-organs ; but it is open to doubt whether 
this fact is due to the Sense-organs being the intelligent per- 
ceivers, or to their being mere instruments belonging to an- 
other Intelligent Perceiver, and thus being the causes of the 
said Perceptions ; the said fact can certainly be accounted for 


there, it would not be oianiscieut, it could perceive only a few things, not all ; and ae 
luch it would be limited in its scope in the same manner as the Sense-organs are. 
What advantage then can be gained by postulating a distinct entity in the shape of 

* Soul,*— 

This is somewhat different from the explanation in the Bhdsya» 

* So that in the case in question when it is found that perception appears . 
while the Sense-organs exists, and does not appear that while the organa does not 
exists,— it follows that the Perception belongs to the Sense-organ ; i.e., the Sense- 
organ is the percelver*^-!ratpar^a, 

f The Parishud^i remarks that this answer is of the Purvaj^ik fa argument 
presented in the Bhdfya ; the answer to the argument in Sa. 2 is given in Stt. 3. The 
/iAdifyacAaNi^rci eays that this is the BhasyaksiVs own answer to the Pffrvapaksa 
argument. 
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also as bein" »lno to the Senso-orofans being carnet of Percep- 
tions, even though only as Jnslrutnenis belonging to an Intel- 
ligent perceiver.* 

Vflrtika on Su. (2). 

[r. 352, 2 to L. 10]. 

It in not rights as there is restriction an to ohjenis, says the 
SGtra. That is to say, it is the Sense-organs thabslionld be 
“ regarded as intelligent (agents), bf cause there is resit iction 
as to ohjects\ the meaning of this last clause being — be- 
cause the connection between objects and instrvments is 
restricted ; as we find that there is perception ot Colour (tlio 
** object) when the Visual Ort/an (the Instrument) is present, 
and there is no perception of Colour when that organ is 
“ not present ; acd when between two ihiugn it is found tliut one 
‘‘ nppears whil^ the other eicists and does not appear ndiih the 
“ other does not exists it follows that one is of {belongs to) the 
oiher (Bhasya) ; so that when we find that the perception 
of Colour appears only when the Visual Orgm exists, we 
“ conclude that the perception belongs to this organ. Sinai- 
“ larly in tlie case of other Sense-organs. Such being the 
case, what is the use of positting an intelligent agent, 
“ distinct from these organs?’^ 

[The answer to this argument, given by the Bhasya 
is as follows] — This cannot be acce|jtod ; as the premiss put 
forward being doubtful, the reasoning Iwcomt'S fallicious; 
the doubt being as to whether the said ‘ restriction tts to 
objects' is due to the Sense-organs being the intelligent agenis, 
or to the fact of these organs being instruments belonging 
to some intelligent agent. The said ‘restriction* is possible 
also on the basis of the postulate that the Sense-organs are 

* All that the fact of the presence and absence of one thing Uing in accord- 
ance with the presence and absence of another thing, proves is that tlie latter is the 
cause of the former ; and it cannot prove any such conclusion us tliat tl»e latter is 
the intJligeut agent of the former, or that there can be no other intelligent agent.— 
Dhapjachandra* 
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only instruments belonging to some intelligent Agent ; as 
we find in the case of tlie Lamp, tliat (at night) there is 
perception of Colour when tlie Lamp is present, and not 
when it is not present, and yet the perception of Colour does 
not belong to the Lamj) [simply because the Lamp is not itself 
intelligent, but only the instrument in the bands of some 
intelligent Agent]. 

Bhasya on Su. (3). 

[P. 129, u 11 to P. 130, L. 7]. 

As regards the argument urged (in Sil. 2) — “ because 
there is n*striction as to objects^’ — the answer is — 

Sintra (3). 

It is BKOIUSK TfiRftE IS UESTIUCTION AS TO ORIROTS 

THAT TURUK MUST HR A SoUL ; nKNOB THIS OANNoT liK 

DKNIEU.* (Su, o). 

If there were no ‘restriction’ in regard to the objects 
perceived by any single Sense-organ [and that alon(3 were to 
perceive all obj«^cts], this would mean that that Sense-organ 
approliendmg all objects is the oinnisicent and intelligent Per* 
ceivor; and (under the oiren nsb:iriC3s) who could ever infer 
the existence of any intelligc3nce apart from the said organ ? 
So that, it 13 because there is restriction as to obj<^‘Cts a[)pre- 
hended by tlie S(‘veral Sense-organs that wo are I 'd to infer 
the existence of an intelligent Agent, distinct from the 
Semse-organs, who is free from the said ‘ restriction as to 
objects,’ and (hence) omniscient, (i.c., capable of perceiving 
the objects perceptible by all Sense-organs). We now put for- 
ward instances representing the functioning of the Intelligent 
Agent, which irresistibly pt)inb to the said conclusion ^tliat 
t he Intelligent Agent is distinct from the Sense*organs)t {a) 

Tlicre la reatriction as to objects one organ brings about tlie perception of 
only a few objecta, not of ail ; — this shows that tlie organs must be noji-intelligont ; 
ibia therefore renders it necessary to postulate the eiti-^tenoe of the Soul as the iutelli* 
gent agent, operating on tho organs. Hence what has been urged by the Opponent in 
proof of tbo organs being inlelligeut agents, points to a conclution entirely to the con- 
trary .—jTu^farya Ehi^yachatt^ta. 

t The printed text reads which docs not suit the context ; the 

Td/paryaand the fiAdiyoc-AaMiz-a both read The Tj/parga construes the 

two clauses and as one sentence ; this is 
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The latelligonfc Agent, on perceiving Colour (of a certain 
fruit for instanct^) infers the Odour and Taste which he has 
perceived in the past; or on perceiving its Odour, he infers its 
Colour and Taste ; and so on in regard to other objects; 
— (/>) then again, having (at one moment) seen the Colour, 
lie smells ^at another moment) the Odour ; or having smelt 
the Odour, he sees the Colour ; all whicli goes to show that 
th(j Pcrceiver recalls (and reviews) the perception of all 
objects, witliout any fixed order of sequence ; and all this per- 
ception subsists in ^belongs to) one Intelligent Agent,* and 
not to anything else (in the shape of the Body or the Sense- 
organs (56C.) ; and [and tliis is so not only in connection with 
Bi>i p i;ji) perception through the senses, but] the same 
Percoiver also recalls and recognises various 
such cognitions as Perceptional, Inferential^ Verbal and 
Doubtful, bearing upon several objects; e.g., (1) he hears the 
Sciiptures, which bear upon all things, — and apprehends the 
moaning (of the Scriptures), which is not perceptible by the 
Auditory Orgau (by which ho hears the syllables pronounced 
in a certain order),— (2) he reviews and recognises the syllables 
as forming words and sentences, — (3) and he recalls the laws 
bearing upon the denotation of the words wliicli shows that 
the single Porceiv^^r cognises a number of S'^veial objects 
which are not capable of being apprehended by any single 
Sense organ. Now this ‘absence of restriction as to the 
objects apprehended/ whicli points to a single Peroeiver of 
all tilings, cannot be turned aside (to prove the intelligence 
of Sense-organs) t Thus it is found that tho assertion— 

‘ the Sense-organs being the intelligent Agents, what is the 
use of postulating a distinct intelligent Agent ? '—is not 
right. 


whut we have followed in tlie tr.inetatbn, Tha BhA^jaihuilrii takes tho two 
Buparatoly ; according to this, tho translation Would run thus : \Vliat has been just 
said irresisiibly poiii 3 to tho conclusion that tho Soul is aornetliing quite distinct; 
and we now proceed to cite an instance of the functioning of the [ntelligeut Agent.* 

• As is shown hy such well reoogriiaed notions as— “ I, Who had seen the Colour, 
now smell the Odour.’ — BhUyachandra. 

t The Bhdsyachandra reads for ^nd explains it as 'distinctive 

feature’ ; tho passage in that case would mean that tlic aforesaid distinctive feature 
of the all-perceiving Agent cannot be attributed to the Sense-organs. 
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Vartika on Su. (3). 

[P. 35.:i, L. iO to P. 353, L. 8]. 

Fiirtlior, tho reason put forward — bosaiiso there is restric- 
tion as to objects — proves a conclusion quite contrary to 
what it lias been put forward to prove; and it is with 
a view to show this contrary conclusion that we have the 
Shtra — It in brc^nisfi there is restriction as to objects that tUers 
must be a Soul^ hence this cannot be denied (Su. 3). That is, 
just because tho Sense-organs are restricted as to their 
objects, it is necessary that there be something, distinct from 
them, which is so restricted; if there were any single 
Sense-organ capable of apprehending several kinds of object.^, 
and it were not restricted as to its objects, then, who could 
have any justification for infering tho existence of an intelli- 
gent Agent other than that organ r 

* As a matter of fact, (a) Intelligence must belong to the 
Soul, — because being independent, it is not, like tho Visual 
and otlior Sense-organs, restricted as to objects; — (6) the 
Soul cannot bo non-intelligont, — ^bocause if it wore so, it 
w'ould, like tho Visual and other organs, not be indepen- 
dent t “ Those arguments cannot be right, as they are not 
based upon any allirmutivo premiss.’' If you mean by this 
that — ‘‘ the reasoning does not state anything to indicate the 
positive concomitance (with the Probandiiin, Intelligence) oi 
the absence of restriction as to objects^ which has been put 

Accordini^ to th(» Tfifpnri/a and ilie /*at ishuddhij tlio vvholo of this paragrauli 
Bhoiild be at the end of Su. (1). But wo have letained it bore, as both editionn print 
it here, and the arfjutnents here put forward are connected wdth the * restriction of 
objects,’ whicli forms the subject-matter of Sutras 1 and 3. 

t The Tdtparya states these arguments as follows :—( o ; That should be regard- 
ed as intolli^ont which is actually found to bo connected with, to permeate through, 
all kinds of Cognitions, Right, Doubtful, Wron - and Heminiscensial,— because it iJ 
only such an entity that is indopandout an I iinreUricted as to objects,— all that is 

non-intelligent is found to bo not independent and •-estricted ns to its objects, as we 

find in the case of tho Visual and other org;inB.(6) (Which is based upon independence 
only)— The Soul,— that is, the one entity found permeating through all kinds of 
Cognition— cannot be noo-iutelligent &c. 
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forward to prove the Soul to be the intelligent agent, — and 
that in the absence of: positive concomitance, it cannot be a 
right Probans/’ — then our answer is that what you say is not 
right ; as in the reasoning put forward what is meant to be 
Var p 353 infallible or invariable indicative is the 

negative concomitance ; that is to say, the 
Probans put forward is a negative, and not a positive, one ; 
and the force (capability to prove the conclusion) of the 
negative Probans consists in the infallibility or invariable 
character of its negative concomitance the universality 
of the negative concomitance between Intdligenc^ and Ees* 
friction as to objects); and this Universality of the negative 
relation is clear from the fact that everything that is nondntellu 
gent is found to be restricted as its object. ** But in that 
case hnng Odorous might be put forward as proving 
the Kternality of EarthJ* If you moan by this that 

— “ if even in the absence of positive concomitance, a 
purely negative Probans were really effective, then, why 
could not wo have being Odorous as an effective probans 
in the proving of the eternality of earth ? [as in this 
also we would have the true universal negative concomitance 
in the fact that everything, — Water, Air &c., that is not 
olorous, is (ovind to be woZ-eWaa/],*'— *our answer to this is 
tliat such a probans could not be valid, as it is precluded from 
both ; that is, Odnroasness is precluded from (i.e., not invari- 
ably concomitant witli) elernality as well as nm^eternaJity 
[hence it cannot prove either] ; such however, is not the 
case with the non*reslriciion as to objects (which we have put 
forward as our p^ohins) ; hence while non-restriction is a valid 
p»‘'ban3(m proving the intelligent character of the Soul), 
OdorousneSB is not so in the proving of Elernalily of Earth). 


End of Section (!)• 
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Section (2). 

[Sufras 4-6]. 

The Soul is distinct from the Body. 

Bhdsya on SQ. (4). 

[P. 130, L. 7 to P. 131, L. 3]. 

• For the following reason also the Aggregate of Body 
&o., is not the Soul ; the Soul is soinethiug different' from 
these : — 

Sutra (4). 

[If the Bony were the Sooe, then] there wooed be 

NO SIN ACOKUINO PROM THE BURNING (KIEI.INO) OP A DIVING 

BoDY.t — (SU. 4). 

• Tlie Parishuddhi introduced this section as follows Tlie first section hav- 
ing established the conclusion that the Soul is something distinct from tlic Sense- 
organs, some people might Urge ilie following argument.— “ Wo admit that, being 
teatricted as to thoir Objects, the Sense-organs cannot be regarded as intelligent ; but 
the Body could -very well be regarded as the intelligent Agent, because there is no 
such restriction in regard to the Body; as is vouched for hy such notions as ‘ I, who 
am /at and /uir^ am, now in my old age, touching what I liad seen in my youth * 
[where fatness^ fairness^ oldness and youth, all belong to the Body], wliicli sliows that 
the Sirlclhanta argument put forward in Su. (1) is applicable to the Body.’* 

It is with a view to meet these people that the Author proceeds witli this second 
section. 

f The £Au«yac/mn^ra, consirncs the Sutra thus— fn) the term Shar':radlih& 
may bo taken to mean the burner of body ; Shariradeth i/c>i ; or as Skarlraddhe safi 
ia^kar^ari, ‘on tbe burning of the body, to 'Jio person doing the burning \ 

The remarks that ‘burning’ hero stands for destroying, hilling , 

and ‘sin ‘ for all such qualities as would be capable of producing tlieir results in tho 
future; the sense of the argument being that if tho Body is the Soul, then there 
can be no such things as Virtue and Vice, qualities which aro believed to subsist in 
the Soul, only with a view to account for the experiences of our present life, which 
are believed to be the results of the Virtue and Vice accumrnulated by us during our 
previous existences ; if the Body were the Soul, it must perish at death ; hence it can 
have no such qualities attaching to it as would continue in future lives, when tho time 
for tho retribution of those qualities would come ; ai.d thus tho theory that the Body 
is the Soul would do away with all notions of Virtue and Vice. 

The jAiparya adds that this argument can have no force against the thorough* 
going Materialist, who admits of no Virtue and Vice ; but it will be effective against 
the Bau^^hae, who, while denying the Soul, do admit of Virtue and Vice. 
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The terra ‘ Body ’ here stands for the ‘living creature,’ 
the Aggregate of Body, Sense-organs, Intellects and Sensa- 
tions. Wlura this * Body ’ of a living creature is burnt by a 
person, there accrues to him the ‘ Sin ’ of killing a living 
creature ; and it is this sin that is called (in the Sutra) 
^p^takaJ Such ‘ sin ’ there couM not be, as there could be 
no connection betwoon such *siii* and the Agent who did 
the act, * anJ what the ‘Sin’ would be connected with 
[/.e., to whom its results would accruoj would not be the 
Agent? who did the act. Fur (according to the Opponent) 
the Agent being nothing more than an Aggregate or Com- 
posite, a series of (momentary) Bodies, Sense-organs, Intel- 
lects and Sensations, the Composite or Aggregate that is 
destroyed (disappears) at one moment must be I'^otally 
different from that which appears at the next; and inasmuch 
as you regard the ‘series * as consisting of m(;re appearances 
and disappearances, you cannot get rid of the fact that 
(according to yon) there is a difference (betAveon the two 
Aggregates in the series); as the Aggregate of Body and 
the n‘st [which appears later] Wv)uld bo the substratum of 
difference [from that wliich has gone before) ; t for (accord- 
ing to you) this later Aggregate is held to be (piite different 
(from the preceding Aggregates),! Such being the case 

That tiie ahovo is the the argiiiiieMts propiuiided in the S itra i&: clear 

from 'V hat follows in Sn. 5 If Su. 4 ha 1 stoorl alone, it would liave beerj 

much simpler to explain it as — ‘If the Body w’cro the SonI, then the burning of tho 
dead body would involve a sin ; hut as a inatlt-r of fact it does not ; hence the Body 
cannot he the Soul ;* or as — ‘ the body having been burnt away after death, nothing 
in the shape of Virtue or Vice could retrain behind to lead to re-hirth’. 

® Ae tlie Body, which is the only Agent, liaa, according to tho Opponent, ceased 
to exist the very moment that the act has been done; so that it does not exist at the 
time that the * sin * manifosis itself or Its results. The results of sin accrue to a 
person after dcatli, or at a timo otiicr than tliat at widoh the act has been done; n'l- 
oording to the Opponent, the Body being the only Agent, and it having only a momen- 
tary existence, to whoin could the sin or its results accrue ? Ilenc i ihe * sin ’ cannot 
he rex^arded ns subsisting in the Agent; this, says the Uhia^uchandrafiswUntia 
meant by the phrase < there could be no sin.* 

f That which appears later being that to whom the Sin and its results would 
accrue, and that whicli has gone before being that by which the act was done.— 
Bhdsyachandra, 

{ The Bhdsyachandri reads according to which the passage 
would mean— ‘Though such is your view, yet as a matter of a fact, the Aggregate to 
whom the results accrue is actually recognised to be the substratum of non-differenoe 
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(according to your view), that creature, consisting of the 
Aggregate of the Body &c., who does the killing, does not 
have any connection with the result of that killing, and wliat 
is connected with the result is not that by whom the killing 
was done.* So that, the two (the doer and the exjtf riencer 
{?/ being entirely different, it comes t) this that one 
(the preceding ‘ Aggregate ') who did the act becomes dis- 
sociated from what he did (and from its conseq lenco'j), while 
one (the later Aggregate) who did not do tlie act becomes 
saddled with it (and its consequences). And if the said 
* Creature’ is one that is liable to* birth and destruction [as it 
must be, being only an Aggregate of tlie Boily &c ], the Irjtirth 
of such a ‘creature* could not (according to the view of the 
Bh" P 131 Opponent) bo due to liis past actions;! and 

' ’ ' ' this would mean tliat there can be no point 

in leading the life of a ‘ Religious Student’ for tlie purposes 
of Release (from birth and rebirth).} 

Thus then it is found Oiat if tlie living creature were only 
an Aggregate of Bod y &c. there would be no sin accruing 
from the killing of a lidng body ; and tins certainly is most 
undesirable ; from winch It follows that the Soul must be 
Bomething different from the Aggregate of Body &c. 


from the preceding Aggregate.’ But by the interposing of this remark, the connection 
between the presentation of the Opponent’s views and the contingency urged iq the 
Bujra and pointed out in the ne.vt sentence of the Bhafya— &c.— Ueconica 
lost. 


• This, says the Wlrtika^ is put forward, not as a proof of the Soul, but only 
aa indioating the objectionsble feature in the theory of those who deny the Soul. 

t Tne only plausible explanation of the birth of man and the diversity of hia 
conditions during life is that all tins is due to the necessary corxseqnence of his acta 
during previous lives. If the hnan ’ is only a ‘ bundle of body, organs etc.,’ tiiis 
explanation would lose its value ; as this * bundle ’ &c., is found to perish entirely at 
death ; so that one to whoni the conditions of next birth would accrue would not be 
that same * bundle’ which did the acts leading up to those condilioi\8. 

X According to the Bau^(}ha, if one wishes to be released from rebirth he should 
lead the pure life of the Religious Student. But if the man is nothing more than the 
bundle of body &c., his existence would naturally come to an end with his death ; 
and this would be a total Release from Rebirtli ; as the Body Stc,, born subsequently 
will, in no case, be the same as the preceding ones. Why then should one undergo 
tba rigorous discipUoe of the Religious Student ? 
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Vartika on 80. (4^1. 

[P. 9 to P. 357, L. 16] 

For Ih^. following reastfiL also the Soul must be something 
different from the Body. ^c. ; it connot be the mere Aggregate 
of these — ^ there would be no sin accruing from the killing of 
a living Body,^ The term ‘ body * here stands for the ‘ living 
ermtarp^^ the Aggregate cf l^ody^ Sense-organs^ Inlellecls and 
Senscfftions ; ivhen this ‘ Body * of a lioing creature is burnt by 
a person^ there accrues to him the ^ siu' of killing a living 
creature^ and it is this sin that is called * pafalca * ; such *>sin* 
there could not be^ as there could be no connection between such 
^ sin' and the Agent who dii the act, and what the ^stn' 
would be connected with ivouLi not be the Agent who did. the 
the ad, (Says Bhfisya), “Why so?’* Bocauso ac- 
cording to the [xn'soii who does not admit of the ‘ Son.l ’ as 
something distinct, tko Aggregate of Body, &o., that does the 
act is different from that winch ex-perionces the results of that 
act; and thus tins theory involvx*s the absurdity that for tlie 
person wli > did the act, it becomes com-plotoly lost (its results 
not aecruing to him), while it falls upon one who had nothing 
to do with the act ; and this would certainly be a most 
undesirable contingency. Hence it must be held that that 
one entity wliicli is botli the doer — (of tko act) and expert^ 
encev (of its residts) is tke ‘ 8oni *.* 

This Sutra is meant to point out an ohjofition against 
the view of tkose p(3rsons who do not admit of the So d; it ' 
is not m^'anb to pub forward a proof for tke existence of 
tlie Soul. 

[The Opponent says] — “ [In the case of the Body being 
regarded as the intelligent Agent] the coiici ptions of 
** of *doer’ (of acts) and * experiencer ’ (of their results) 

** with regard to it can be explained as being due t) the fact 

* Tlie Tcitpanja remarks that though in some cases the results of an act do accrue 
to a person difTcrent from one who did the act, — e. g> the results oi the Shrd^dha 
rhes nerfornied by the Son accrue to the Father, -^yet the common rule is that it ia 
the doer of an act who experioDces ite results. 
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“ that there is the relation of cause and effect (between the 
“ preceding Body which did the act and the succeeding Body 
which experiences the results) ; just as we have in the case 
of Remembrance. That is to say, in the case of Remein- 
” brance it is found that there is a single series of conceptions 
** wherein one conception is the cause of the other, — and 
Var p 354 ** Same series we have [the perception 

the resultant impression, as also the subsequent 
** Remembrance [and yet the w hole forms a single Serie8~\ ; 
“ and exactly in the same manner, there is single Series of 
of* Body and Mind * (which consists of a number of bodies 
and minds in which one is the cause of the other), and in 
this same Series Ave have the Body that does the act as 
“ also that which experiences its results ; so that both the 
** doinj and the experiencing belonging to the members of 
“ the same ‘ Series our theory does not involve the absurdity 
that ‘ for the person who did the act it becomes completely 
lost, while it falls upon him who had nothing to do Avitb 
it/ There would have been such a contingency^ (a) if the 
••act brought its results to a * Series* different from the 
' Series ' that did the act, — or (b) if you were able to prove 
” that the experiencer is actually the same indioidual (and not 
the 5'^ri6?>r) ns the doer. As a matter of fact, neither of 
** this is found to be the case. Hence our theory cannot be 
said to involve the said absurdity/* 

There is no force in all this; as the answer to it has already 
been given. We have already pointed out that the mere 
fact of there being a Series does not get did of the fact 
that the individuals constituting the Series are different from 
one another. Then as regards the assertion (of the Opponent) 
♦hat doing and experiencing are not found to belong to the 
same individual^ we have already proved this (in Su. 1) by 
the fact that the the ' recognition ’ of several cognitions (by 
the same Agent) can be explained only on the basis of those 
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Cognitions actually beloni^ing to that same Agent. But 
It might be as in the case of the Paddy and its seed.” — The 
meaning of your argument is as follows : — the case of 
the Paddy-seed it is found that when the sprout grows out 
of the seed, there is destruction of the original Seed, and 
the appearance of the sprout, the stalk and so forth, due 
to the favourable eflFects of several things (the earth, water 
&c.);* all which leads (ultimately) to the appearance of the 
Seed again (in the shape of the corn growing out of the 
plant) ; in this case there is no one individual thing permeat- 
ing through the entire Series of phenomena (from one seed 
to the other) ; and yet there is this restriction that the 
paddy-seed can grow only out of the sprout that grows out 
of the paddy-seed [and tho former seed is the cause of 
the latter seed] ; exactly in the same manner (in tho case 
of the doing of acts and experiencing of their results) we 
have a * Series ’ of causes and elfects, and the act having 
been done by one membar of tho ‘ Series’, — this is followed 
by certain modi fi cations in the inner mind (which also 
forma a member of tho Series), — from which follows the 
result of that act [so that even though there he no single 
entity permeating throughout this Series, yet we may havo 
the rtstriction that the result belongs to a member of that 
same Series which also includes the doer of the act].” 
This is not right ; as there is continuity of the constituent 
particles of the Seed. What we mean is that the analogy 
of the paddy-seed is not applicable to the case in question ; 
as what happens in the case of the paddy-seed (growing into 
the plant) is that the constituent particles of the same Seed 
renounce their former composition or arrangement, and 
take np another composition ; and in this modification of 
the form of composition, what happens is that the panicles 
of earth (in which the Seed has been planted), combining 
with the water-particles, and heated by the internal heat, 
bring about a certain juice ; and this juice, operating upon 
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awd along* with ilio coiiRtituciit particles of tho Seed, be- 
comes modified into the form of the S[)ronb &;c.; so that 
there in o, coiitinniiy of tlie })arlicles of tUr, Seed tbrongbout; 
and it is not right to say that — “ fiom I lie seed that has 
boon cnfirdtj dedronpd there grows out tlie sprout &c., 
and yet there is recognition &c. &c.’' “ IJiit the fact 

of tho matter being that the Seed is rciduced to atoms, 
wliat lias been urged against your view still remains in 
force/* Your meaning is as follows: — “ Even admitting 

that tlio Seed renounces its former composi- 

\ ai. 1. 

lion and takes up anotlmr, — what happens is 
that tho Seed is reduced to atoms, and all that remains of 
it arc only atoms; and certainly the atoms of one kind 
(of Seeds) do not differ from those of another kind ; 
i\ g. tho atoms of the barley seed do not in any way differ 
from tho atoms of the paddy-seed ; so that even though tho 
atoms (to which the paddy-soed has boon reduced) are not 
possessed by any distinguishing peculiarities (that would 
d^frerentiate them from the atoms of the barley-seed), 
yet, by reason of the fixity pertaining to their causal relations, 
they become the precursors of, and bring about, the sprout 
of paddy only (and not that of tho barley) ; and exactly in 
tlio same inanmu-, in tho case in question also, the fixity 
(of the ‘recognition of perceptions * belonging to the same 
‘Scries’ of liodics) will be duo to the relation of cause and 
effect (as holding between the present Hedy and the Body in- 
to which it becomes modified at the next moment.” — This is 
wliat you mean ; but it is not right \ as what you have urged 
is not admitted ; we do not admit that the seeds in sprouting 
are reduced to atoms ; because as a matter of fact, seeds 
(when sprouting) are actually perceived by us in all forms 
and conditions What wo find is that starting with the initial 
swelling of the seed (by moisture) ending up to the condition 
just preceding the appearance of the subsequent crop of 
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seeds (in the plant that has grown out of the former seed), 
there is a whole series of products of the growing seed (in 
such forms as the sprouting, growing of tlie stem, leases &c.), 
and not a single one of these products is found to be in the 
form of atoms ; for if thei seed had ever been reduced to 
atoms, there would bo some point (during the growth of the 
se?.‘d into the plant) at which it would be imporcepliblo (as 
atoms cannot be perceived by us). If what you say 

is true, and things are never reduced to atoms (and are not 
built up out of^atoms\ them, inasmuch as at the beginning 
of creation the wliole Universe is in the form of atoms, there 
would be no creation of things at all ; for at the time that 
the Universe is in the form of atoms, there do not exist 
a’ y such particular classes as the ^ paddy * and the like ; 
and as regards the bringing about of such pai’ticular classes, 
it will have to he admitted that they grow out of the atoms 
(which alone exist Jit the beginning of Creation); and just 
as at the time of Creation, so on all futuro occasions also, 
it must 1)0 the atoms to which the sprouting seed has been 
reduced (out of which the next crop of seeds grows).’’* This 
argument lias no force; as it is answered by what we 
have already said : the answer to this also is tliiit as a matter 
of fact, there is perception of tho growing seed in all forms 
and conditions through which it passes. At the beginning 
of Creation what bring jibont t))o particular classes or kinds 
of things like tlie paddy-seed &c. is ’a particular Unseen 
Force; this Unseen Force (in the shape of the D,^sbiny of the 
beings going to be born) brings about the paddy and other 
things for the l)enefit of the beings; through this Unseen 
Force, God brings about the combination of tho Atoms 
in such a manner tliat various kinds of compounds, 
in tho shape of the padd}’^ etc, come into existence. 
This same explanat'on applies also to such (compound) 

^ This argument of tliw Opponf'Ut is h.ir.ea upon the misconce[»tioii that what tho 
B’d^hantin haw urged is that things can never grow out of atoms. 
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objects as the Jar &c. What we lay stress upon is that (later 
on) seeds (in growing) are noi destroyed and reduced to 
atoms ; and one reason for this is that we actually see the seed 
(growing into the plant) in all forms and conditions (through 
which it passes). “ But it is impossible that raodidca- 

tion should set in at an intervening stage.”* If yon mean 
by this that — “ whenever substances, that are found in the 
form of constituent causes or finished products, undergo a 
modification, this modification cannot set in them at an 
intervening stage, for the simple reason that the heat that 
brings about the modification, cannot get at the entire subs- 
tance at that stage [only the points at the upper surface 
coming into contact with heat, which therefore, could have 
Var P 356 effect iipoii tho inner particles],” — our an- 

swer is that this is not right; as there is nothing 
to prevent (the entering of the heat-particles into the inner- 
most parts of substances). What you have urged would 
have affected our position if the com|>ound substance (the 
finished product, as distinguished from the component atoms 
in their iincorabined state) had obstructed the entering of 
heat-particles ; as a matter of fact it does not obstruct it ; so 
that, not being obstructed, tho heat can enter the innermost 
parts of the substance [and bring about its modification, with- 
out redvicing it to atoms]. “ But there is nothing to show 
that compound substances are nob obstructions.” It is 
not true that there is nothing to show this ; wo actually 
perceive such to be the case in the percolating Jar : when we 
see the entire Jar with water percolating through its pores, 
we find that the Jar does not offer any obstruction to the 
fluidity (of tho water), and this fluidity, brings about the flow 
of water, without obstruction ; this a fact that we actually 
see with our eyes. If the entering (of the Fluidity) into the 

^This objection comes from the philosopher who holds that when a thing under- 
goes inodificatioti, tho modihcatiou sets in in the atoms themselves, and these modi- 
fied atoms then coiubiue and bring about the modified product. 
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component parts of the Jar were to bring about the destruc- 
tion (disruption of the component atoms) of the Jar, then it 
would not be possible for us to see the percolating Jar 
(whxch.^ ex-hypothesi, would bave been destroyed); and the 
percolating jar having been destroyed, all the water contain- 
ed therein would cease to be held by it.* Further, if com- 
pound substances were destroyed, the perception of things 
obstructed and unobsbructed would be simultaneous ; that is 
to say, if one thing (Heat or Fluidity) entering into another 
thing were to destroy the latter, then at the time when the 
rays of light emanating from the Kye enter into the rock- 
crystal, or such transparent objects, (through which objects 
on the other side of the crystal are seen), that transparent 
object should be destroyed, and (this intervening object 
having disappeared) the thing on the other side of (obstruct- 
ed by) the crystal should be perceived at the same mo nenfc 
as the thing on this side of (not obstructed by) it [wliicb is 
absurd]. For these reasons wo conclude that the analogy 
of the PadJji-Sf'ed does not hold good in the case under 
discusBion. 

[A further argument against the Opponent’s theory is 
put forward] — IJndertho theory of tlie philosopher according 
to whom a new set of skandh^s or ‘ states * appear simul- 
taneously with the destruction or disappearance of the pre- 
ceding • states* — the appearance of the new set of ^ states’ 
cannot be said to be due to ‘ karma," the acts (of the preced- 
ing entity) ; and if the appearance or birth of entities be not 
due to their acts, then there would bo no point in regarding acta 
as bringing about good or evil (to the doer of the act). “ But 
the act would be done with the notion of being happy [the 

• While acconling to the view that the water enters into the pored of the jar 
and does not destroy it, only that much of water trickles ont as enters those pores ; 
80 that in this manner all the water would flow out in this case also, but only after 
a long time ; while if the jar were destroyed, all the water would flow out at once.— 

fAiparya. 
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idea in tlio mind of the doer being * may I bo happy by this 
act*]/** If you mean by this that “the entity itself 
does the act with the idea, that he may, by the act, bo happy 
and freed from unhappiness,” — this cannot bo right; as (by 
your theory) the happiness is not experienced by the entity 
that does the act. As a matter of fact, when some one 
entity has actually experienced pleasure (resulting from* a 
certain act), and that same entity also remembers tbo - rela- 
tionship (of cause and effect) between the pleasure and what 
had produced it, — then alone can that same entity take 
up or employ (at some future time) that vvliich had brought 
about the pleasure ; when however [the entity itself has but 
a mom uiLary existence, and] the impressions of the entity 
are such as underg > destruction in a moment, the entity 
can have no remembi’ance of the connection between the 
))leasure and what brought it about ; so that it is !iot possi- 
ble for such an entity to undertake an act with the motive 
of deriving plea.sure from it. Nor, under this theory, would 
it be possib e for any effort being pub forth for Final Re- 
lease ; ' as such * Reh'aso ’ will have been accomplished with- 
out any effort ; t tliat i to say, the entity naturally becomes 
‘ released * (by reason of its existence having entirely 
ceased) the very mornonb that it comes into existence; and 
hence it would be entirely futile to lead the life of a religious 
student (as laid down in Buddhist scriptures) for the piirposo 
of obtaining ‘Release*; nor is there any nct^d of ‘cate- 

or-7 cbism,’ such as wo find in the Buddhist scriptures, 
Var r. «j57. ^ ‘ 

where the Buddha is describd as questioning the 
mendicants) — ‘ I expect you have been duly instructed by 

® Tlic BuikIcIIui view being that tlunigli the \\ggregateof States’ which does the 
act, Bpeaka of itself as ‘J/itis in reality a plurality of motiientary entites, — yet 
under the glamour of ignorance and illu3‘on, it regards itself as a eitigle entity, and 
expects that by doing a certain act it would be happy or free from some unbappi< 
no88.-"Td(/?flrya. 

t When the entity is destroyed in a moment, it is released from all future 
experience. 
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me/ — when they answer—' we have been duly instructed ’ ; be- 
cause the reformation or the refinement (du3 to training) can- 
not accrue to the past, present, and fntnre entities (which, ac- 
cording to the BaiKjdha, are what constitute every * per- 
son ’) ; the said reformation cannot accrue to the future en» 
titiea, simply because they do not exist at the time (that 
the instruction takes place) ; similarly with the pant entities; 
then as regards the entities, it is impossible for them 

to undergo any reformation ; for the very character of the 
‘present* is such tliat the present thing cannot be affected 
by any reformation ; as (according to the BaudJha theory 
that everything perishes as soon as it comes into existence) 
there can be no point (of time when the thing actually exists), 
at which the reformation or refinement could accrue to 
it. “ But the Fv^finement would be possible by reason of 
the two tUinos, the refiner and the refineil^ coming into 
existence at the same moment.** 'I’his also is not right; 
as if the two things came into existence .at the same mo- 
ment, there could be no- restriction as to which is the refiner 
and which the refined ; that is to say, between tlie two things 
there woJild be nothing to datormJoe tliat ‘ this one must 
be the refiner and that one the refin^fJ* “ What happens 
is that, through the help of the refiner the refined ihing is 
enabled to bring about a particular kind of effect ; and 
it is this capalwlity of bringing .about a particular kind of 
effect that is called • refinement.* ** This also cannot be 
accepted ; a-s the very name 'refined * being impossible (for 
you;, how could you assert that this is the ‘refiner* and that 
the ‘refined* ? Unless one tiling produces a peculiarity in 
another thing, the former cannot ho called ‘ refiner/ nor 
the latter tlie ‘ refined * [and no such producing of peculiari- 
ties is possible unless the thing continues to exist during a 
certain time.] If it be held that,—” what the instruction 
(of the Teacher) does is to bring about the non-produc- 
tion (non-appearance) of such (worldly) tendencies as had 
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not come into existence (were still in the future)/* — this 
also cannot be right; as the ‘ non-appearance^ of what has 
not come into existence is already there ; that is to say, the 
said non-appearance of such evil tendenceis as have not 
come into existence, being already there (i,e.^ not non-exis- 
tent), what is there of it that could be brought about (by 
the instruction) ? • From all this it follows that it is not 
right to say that “the leading of the life of the Religious 
Student is for the purpose of Final Release.’* Such is the ob- 
jection against one who does not admit of the Soul as some* 
thing distinct (from the Body &c.), 

Sutra (5). 

[The Opftoneni s^iys] — “ Even on tub BORNrNG op 

THAT [aGOUEGATE OP BoDY ETC.,] WillOH IS ACCuMPANIEl> 

BY THE Soul, there could be no sin ; as the Soul is^ 

SOMETHING ETERNAL.'* (Su. (5). 

Bhasya on Su. (5). 

[P. 131, L. 5 to L. 8]. 

*‘Even for him, according to whom what fs born is the 
Body endowed with a Soul, no srn could accrue, from the 
act of burning, to the burner. “Why?”^ Because 
‘*the Soul (postulated by him) is eternal ; and certainly no 
one can ever kill what is eternal. If it could be killed, it 
‘‘would not be eternal. So that, while according to one 
theory (that there is no such thing as Soul) the killing 
♦•(not being sinful) does not lead to anything, — according 
••to the other (that there is such a thing as Soul, and it is 
•‘ eternal), killing is impossible.’* 

Vartika on Su. (&). 

[P. 357, L. 18 to P. 360, L. 19]. 

Bven on the burning of that — says the Sutra. The 

“ meaning is that the philosopher who holds that there is such 

** At the time that the teiideociei have notcjiue into exiatence,. their non-esi$^ 
Unc€ is already there ; aod we do not Deed any instruction to bring about this nor> 
icieMnce. 
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a thing as Soul and it is eternal, — for him also there can be 
** no killing and (hence) no results from killing. There can be no 
hilling^ for the simple reason that the Soul is eternal ; nor can 
any results accrue to the Soul, because (by its very nature) 
V p 358 Soul is something that is not modifiable (by 

anything accruing to it). People quoto the follow- 
ihg verse, which embodies the same idea : — ‘By rain and heat 
‘‘ what effect can there be on the Akasha'f It is leather on which 
their effect falls ; if the Soul is like leather, it is not eternal ; 
while if it is like the Rkotsha^ then results cannot accrue to 
it.* — So that we find that, lohUe accord imj to one theorg 
the killing does not lead to anything^ according to the other 
** killing is impossible (Bhasya). 

“ ‘But,* the upholder of the Soul says, ^killing is possible, 
“ under the theory of the Sdnkhya (who do admit the Soul);* 
“ as according to them Duddhiis modifiable; so that for them 
•* the Body, which is only an aggregate of causes and effects 
** (in the shape of Bu^ildhi, Ahankara &c.), being modifiable, 
is liable to destruction I and it is this same aggregate that 
** experiences the results (accruing from the sin of killing a 
** body,) as it is in this that the results become manifested, 
** [So that according to this theory, the killing is quite pos- 
sible, and so also is the aocruiiig of the results of that 
killing to the agent that did the killing].* 

This is not right, we reply ; as there is no abandoning 
“ of the preceding condition ; that is to say, just a3 the Soul 
** does not abandon its preceding condition, and on that ac- 
^ count the results of actions are not heldjto appear in it, — so 
^ the Budcjihi (of the Sdnkhya) also, being eternal, can not 
abandon Its former condition [so that the results of actions 
^ cannot appear in this either]; if you say that Bu^dhi does 
abandon its former conditions, then (our answer is that) 

* The Tdtparya remarks that the author i(ilroduv.es this discussioD for the 
purpose of showing that oo this subject the Sdnkhya is in the same boat with the 
Sai-jdyiktk, 
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“ this would be incompatible with its eternaLity ; Le. ; the 
“ 'abandoning of former conditions * cannot be compatible with 
' eternality/ With a view to escape from this difficulty, you 
•' may say that what you mean is that there is variation in the 
conditions (of Buddhi ; and not in tlio Binjcjld itself). But 
even so the ‘ Self-contradiction’ or ‘ iuconsistenoy ’ will not 
" cease; as a thing is not different from its ‘ conditiou so 
" that there being no difference between the 'conditions’ and 
" the thing to which the conditions belong, variation in the 
" conditions would mean variation in tiie thing itself [so that 
" the BinJdhi, by undergoing variations, would cease to be 
" eternal]. Hence inasmuch as this theory involves 
"the notion of momentary modifications (of it is 

open to all the objections that can be urged against the 
" Buif(lha theory of ‘ Samskdras^* ' Impressions/ which 
undergo destruction every moment. ‘ But it is like 
" siraiylilueHtt and cnroatare.^ What you meau is that 
•« — « when the finger is curved and again straightened^ 
" even though there is difference between the straightness 
" and the curvature, yet the finger remains the same ; and 
" they aio not something different from the finger; in the 
" same mauner, even though the conditions might vary, the 
Buddhi would reinaiu the same.’ But what you say is not 
'* true ; as the two are entirely different ; that is to say, the 
straiyIUnesH and curvature are something entirely different 
" from the finger ; and it is only natural that while one thing 
" (the Straightness or Curvature) undergoes variation, a 
" totally different thing (the Finger) remains the same. As 
*' regards the case in question on the other hand, there is no 
such difference between the thing (Bu(Jr)hi) and its own 
** oondilioQS. Hence the analogy (of the Finger) does not 
" hold good. Then again, what is 'Straightness' and what 
" is ‘Curvature*? The ^Curvature* of the Finger is the quality 
" of its being contracted, and ‘Straightness’ is that of b ing 
" extended again ; and it has already been shown that qualities 
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Var P 359 ** Something different from the Substance to 

“ which they belong. [Hence there can be no doubt 
as to ‘straightness’ and ‘curvature* being something different 
“ from the finger], ‘The same is the case with Budcjlhi 
“ also.* If you mean by this that when the conditions of 
** Budijhi undergo modifications, the Butjidhi remains the 
“ same, while the conditions go on changing, and Buijcjhi is 
“ something different from the conditions/— our answer is that 
“ this is not right; as it goes against your doctrine ; according 
“ to your tenets there is no difference between the property 
“ and the thing possessed of the propei ty ; so that when you 
“ assert that there is difference (between Buddhi* and its 
“ conditions), you renounce the said tenet. From all this 
“ it follows that| just as you decline to attribute Pleasure and 
“ Pain to the 8oul, on the ground that, being eternal, the 
Soul could not really experience pleasures and pains,*— 
“ in the same manner Bu^dhi being eternal, Pleasure and 
^ Pain cannot be attributed to it, for the simple reason that 
“ the ground of ‘ eternality ’ is the same.'* 

\^Havifig thus disposed of the SUnkhya^ the Opponent next 
puis the following question to the NaiyUyika^ — “ What is it 
that is doue for the eternal Soul, by Virtue and Vice (morality 
and immorality) ? " 

Answer, ^They bring Happiness and Unhappiness. 

Qu*»stion . — Whal do these latter do for the Soul ?'* 

Answer. — They bring about cognition ; that is, there ap- 
pear in the Soul the cognitions of Happiness and Unhappi- 
ness ; and it is this cognition that may be said to be brought 

^ The Siiikhya view is thaf, there being no difference between a thing and its pro- 
pcrthis, if Pleasure and Pain really belonged to the Soul, there could be no variations 
in them, as the Soul itself is something eternal and hence not variable ; so that we 
could not account for the apparent diversity iu the pleasures aud pains experieroed ; 
and for this reason Pleasure and Pain should be regarded as belonging to, and being 
the inodilicatioo of, Primordial Matter, Prakr^i^ which is, by its very nature, modi-, 
liable. 
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about by them ; and it is such * cognition * that goes to cons- 
titute the Soul’s * experience.* • 

As regards the argument urged (p. 358) by the Oppo- 
nent in the verse beginning with — ‘ What effect of rain and 
heat is there on the Jt/casha/ — our answer is that rain 
and heat do to the Ah'nha exactly what they do to leather. 
What do they do to the leather? They bring about its 
connection with themselves ; and the A/cUska also becomeVj con- 
nected with the rain and heat in ‘the same manner as leather 
is. But if the Akasha is connected with rain and 

water, in the same manner as leather is, then, like the lea- 
ther, it should be non-eternal If you mean by this 

that — “ Akanha should undergo modifications by being 
connected with (under the influence of) heat and rain, in 
the same manner as leather is changed by connection with 
heat and rain ’*, — our answer is that this cannot be, as the 
premise (urged by you) is not true; what is connected with 
rain and heat (in the case of the leather) is only the atom 
(composing the leather), and certainly the atom is some- 
thing eternal, f Further, when you call the leather ‘ non- 

• Virtue anJ Vice belong to the Soul, ai»(l are soinctliing distinct from it, and 
variable ; and they bring about Happiness and Unhappiness, which also arc pro- 
p'^rties of the Soul. The sense of all this is as ft)IIo\\s : — The *hdp' that cun he 
accorded to an elernul thing cun consiet only in the bringing about in that thing 
of some variable properties; and not in the producing of some change in the thing 
itaelf ; as this would be incompatible with its eternal character. There is no 
doubt that the property is something diffeicnt from the thing to which it belongs; 
and is not of the same nature as this latter. And in ordinary experience we find 
that though there is as much dift^icnce between Smoke and Fire, as betweai Smoke 
and Camel, yet there is causal relation between Fire and Smoke, and not between Fire 
and Camel; and this is due to tlie very naure of things; similarly, even though there 
is as much difference between Soul and Virtue- Vice, as between Soul and 
yet there is the relation of qnalitij and qualified between the Soul and Virtue-Vice, and 
not between Soul and nor between jAdsAn and Virtue- Vice -^Jatparya. 

t The fa^parya remarks that this answer lias been given by the Vdriika from 
the point of view of the Naiyayika himself ; it has no force against the Bauddha, 
who does not admit of the e/er/iaf licnee he puts forward another answer, 

in the next passage. 
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eternal \ do you mean that it ia destroyed by connection 
with rain and heat, or that there is destruction of its subs- 
tratum due to the disruption of its causes (in the shape of the 
component particles)? What we say is that it is destroyed by 
reason of the disruption of the component particles of which 
it is composed ; and as there are no such component particles 
in ‘the case of Ak^lsh^t^ there is neither ‘ disruption of par- 
ticles ' nor * destruction Then again, even in the case 
of things that are connected with rain and beat (and are 
made up of component particles) [such as stone, for instance) 
wo find that tlu^y continue to exist (even under the influence 
of rain and beat); so that it is not right to regard the connec- 
tion (of heat and rain) as a cause of destruction ; if the 
connection of rain and heat were the cause of destiuctioii, 
things under their influence could never continue tc exist; 
and yet such things do continue to exist uutil there ap- 
r, o.,. pears some other cause of destructioru IE 

(by bringing forward the case of leather) 
you mean that — “ while in the leather, rain and beat bring 
about its expansion and contraction, they do not do so in 
Akasha ^'' — our answer is that this also is not right ; as none 
of the alternatives possible is really acceptable : For in- 
stance, what is the meaning of the expression * expansion 
and contraction of the leather* ? Does it mean (a) that it 
becomes large and small ? Or (6) that it undergoes con- 
junctions and disconjunctions ? (a) It cannot be the former; 

‘expansion and contraction’ cannot mean becoming large 
and small ; for the dimension of a thing must remain the same 
BO long as the thing lasts. So that so long as the thing 
(the leather) remains the same, its dimension (whatever it 
is) cannot change [so that any amount of rain or heat cannot 
alter the dimension of the leather, which cannot become 
larger or smaller). (6) If on the other hand, the ‘ expansion 
and contraction ’ of the leather be regarded as ‘ conjunctions 
and disjunctions/ this also cannot be right ; as the leather is 
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a single thing, and there can be no conjunctions and disjunc- 
tions in a single thing «.,• unless there are two things at 
least, there can be no conjunction or discoujiinction]. Why 
is it then that people speak of the leather undergoing expan- 
sion and contraction ? Well, (when the leather is said to 
• contract *) what actually happens is this : — when heat is ap- 
plied to the leather, its component parts, without losing their 
character of ‘ product * (/.e., without being reduced to atoms), 
combine among themselves, but even though these combinations 
finally settle down to the form of an object, this object is not 
anything different from the leather ; so that the new combin- 
ations really subsist in the component parts, which have 
combined among themselves ; and they are attributed to the 
leather only indirectly, — this attributing being due to the 
fact tl:at the leather subsists in (is made up of) the same 
thing (/.e., the same component parts) in which the combin- 
ations inhere ; and it is iu view of this figurative Attribution 
that people speak of the * contraction of the leather ’ ; though 
in reality it is not the leather that contracts. Similarly, 
when by the contact of water there is disjunction among the 
component parts of the leather,— but which do not lose their 
form of the product substance, — this disjunction among the 
parts comes to be spoken of as the ‘ expansion of the leather.* 
Then again, there is no instance of modification; that is to 
say, there is no instance of a thing undergoing ‘ modification * 
without being destroyed ; in fact the very term ‘ modifica- 
tion * means the appearing of a different thing (in place of 
the thing said to be modified). If however you call that 
^ modification * when a thing changes its colour and such 
other qualities,— when for instance, the Jar changes its colour 
(from black to red), if you regard the Jar as having under- 
gone * modification,*— then such * modification * appears in 
the Soul also ; for in the Soul also, there is disappearance of 
JSappineM followed by the appearance of Unhappinesn or the 
disappearanoe of the Cognition of Happiness followed by the 
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cognition of unhappiness [and Happiaess and Cognition are 
onlj qualities of the SoulJ. 

Thus it is established that the experienoing of Happiness 
and Unhappiness belong to the Soul, which is itself eternal 
(nncbanging). 


, Ssfra (6). 

[The answer of the SiddhUntin to the Pilroa^ 
paksa argument in Su. 5] — Not so; (A) BB- 

OAOSB THE ‘ KILLING ’ IS OP THE BBCEPTAOLB OP 
EFFECTS AND OP THAT WBIOH BRINGS ABODT TdOSB 
EPPEOTS. [(B) Ob because the ' killing * IS OP 
THE BECEPrACLE OP EFFECTS, WHICH IS WHAT 
eaiNOS ABOUT THESE EFFECTS],* — Su. (6), 

Bhdsija on SU. (6). 

[P. 131, L. 10 to L. 24], 

(A) What we say is, not that * Killing ’ consists in de» 
stroying the eternal entity, but that it consists in the destroy- 
ing of the ‘ receptacle of effects *— 1>., Body — and of ‘ tliat 
which brings about those effects,' in the shape of the ap- 
prehension of their respective objects— the Sense-organs ^ — 
both of these (Body and Sense-organs) belonging to a living 

* The Bheaya has supplied i\ro explanations of the SHtra, the difference hein^ 
due to the different ways of construing the compound Under (A) it is 

treated as a Pvandva, which gives the meaning * the receptacle of e fee fe' — ie., the 
Body — and Lhat which brings about the efects-^i.e.^ the Sense-organs , while under 
<B) the compound is treated as Karma^r^Oraya ^ — tlie sense being—* the receptacle 
of effects, is what brings about those effects,'— the Body. 

The N yeyaeSlravioarana reads tlie Slktra as 
explains it to mean that the killi>ig of the body Joes not do away witii tiie Unseen Force ^ 

* effect 'in the Siitra standing for the * Unseen Force of Merit and Demerit,’ (he 

* receptacle ' WfWIT ‘ bringer about’ of that Force is the Soul ; and there is 
nr5r-4.€., non- deetr action of that Soul. It adds that the SQtra cannot mean 
that * It is not right to say that there can be no sin even on the * Killing of the 
Body with a Soul ; as there is Destraction of the Soul, which is the bringer about, 

the connection, of the Body, qipf. 

VffAoait.l|IUi accepts the second (B) explanation given in the Bhi^ya. 
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entity which by its very nature, is indestructible; and this 
* destroy in{^ * takes the form of sirihinq or causing pain^ 
i.e,, disorganuing^ by bringing death or by tearing ir. out of 
its bearings.* ‘ Effect* here stands for the feeling of pleasure 
and pain ; and of this the Body is the ‘ receptacle, ’ i.e., the 
abode, the substratum; — and the Sense-organs are ‘ those 
tliat bring about * the apprehension of their objects; — and 
it is the destroying of both these (as belonging to the Soul) 
that constitutes ‘Killing;* and not of the eternal Soul it- 
self, Consequently v/hat I»as been urged by the t>p[>onent 
in Su. 5 — that there could \ye nO sin even on the burning 
of that which is accoin[)anied by the Soul, as the Soul i» 
something eternal** — is not right. 

It is only tlie person holding the view that ‘ Killing ' 
consists in destroying the entity itself that is open to tlio 
charge that his theory involves the absurdity of an acn 
being destroyed (ineffective) for him who did it, and falling 
upon him who did not do it (as urged in the Bh'isya P. 1110, 
L. 16 ). 

In regard to the point at issue there are two alternative 
theories — viz. (a) the ‘ Killing * consists in the total destroying 
of the entity itself, or (b) ‘ that it consists in the destroying of 
the ‘ receptacle of effects and that which bri>igs about tho 
effects,* th(3se two belonging to the entity whicli is itself 
iiidestruclible — there can bo no third alternative. Of these 
tlie view tliat tliero is destru-^tion of the entity itself has been 
negatived; what remains is the other view, which has been 
found to bo true (in oidiiiary expeiieiice), 

(B) [Tlie Bbasya puts forward a second explanation of 
the Sutra] — We can also construe the term ‘ Karyitshraynm 
karfriradlnil,' as folloAVS — ‘ KUryashraya^^ * tlie receptacle 
of effects, ’ is the aggregate made up of the Bodyy the Sens^^ 
organs and Intellect * — because it is in this aggregate that tho 
eternal Soul feels pleasure and pain; it forms its ab»de 
‘receptacle, ^ because it is only in the said Aggregate, and in 
nothing else, that the feeling appears ; — this same aggregate 
is aho regarded as the ' Kartri, ’ the ‘ briuger about, * of 


• ^BriiigiDg death ’ refers to the Body ; and ‘tearing it oat of its bearings' 
to the Sense-organ. ‘ Prabafidh(K'hchhSdah is explained by the Bhaipachan^ra 

8s ‘destroying its conn motions, ' sanihan ihochekhit ph ; and tha Ttltparya adds that 
one cauaeapain by atrikixig the Body, as also by tearing tho Eye out of its sockets. 
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tlio fooling; as it is by reason of, through, the said Aggre- 
gate, — and never without — that the feeling comes aboot;— 
and it is tho striking or erasing pain or disorganising of 
this Aggregate that constitutes ‘ Killing, ' and not the de- 
fitroving of the eternal Soul, llenco what has been urged 
in Su. 5— that there could be no sin even on tho killing of 
tho body accompanied by the Soul, because the Soul is 

eternal *’ — is not true.* 

% 

» Vuriika on Su. (6). 

[P. 360, L. 19 to P. 302, L. 1], 

The Opponent has said; — ^‘Inasmuch as the Soul is 
eternal, tliero can be no answer to the i)bjeetiou that no 
killing is possible.*' — But this is not right ; as tlie ‘ killing’ 
can bo explained in a different Wiiy : That is to say, even 
thoiu^ h ll;e Soul is eternal, the possibility of ‘ killing ’ can 
bo oiljervvise explained. In order to show tlda explanation we 
have the Sutra— iVo/ s >, b^C'iuae. the kiiUufj is What w.i 

y -j. p f'S wt that * killing ' consists in destroying 

the titrnal entity^ Ont that it consists in the 
Ciiusing pain to, disorganising, bringing death to the Body and 
the particMilar Sense-organs that are the instruments of tho 
feeling of pleasure and pain,— both of these (Ho ly and tho 
iSeiis>organs) belonging to the Soulj which is, by its very 
nature, indestructible. 

[Tho Opponent, the Bauliha, holili ig tho view that, so 
long as it is possible to take the term ‘ kiliing * in its ordinarily 
accepted conuotation, tliere can be no juslihcatiou for impos- 
ing upon it an indirect or figurative connotation, asks] — 
How is one to know this (that the term ‘ killing’ moans as 
described^ ? ” 

Well, it follows from the fact that both parties admit of 
the ‘killing and the experiencing of its results’; aa a matter 

• Tlie A;;gi'e^afc ot Boviy &c. is called the * receptaele ' itj tho fiease that it i,s 
as favourable to the appearing of the feeling as tho very container of the loeling. 
It iB called ‘iTarfri’ the bringer about, of the feeling, in the sense that it forms an 
agency in the bringing about of the U^Wng^-^Bhaiyachandri. 
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of fact, both parties admit that there is ‘ killing’ (of things) 
and that the results of the act of killing have to be ex- 
perienced ; and smh * killing’ can be ex[)lained only on one 
hypothesis (of an eternal entity, in the shape of S'jul), As 
regards the other hypothesis, whereby there is nothing but 
momentary impressions (sensations), — under such hypothesis, 
what is there that could be ‘ killed * ? And (under this hy- 
pothesis) the destruction of all things is spontaneous, (Every- 
thing being destroyed the very moment that it comes into 
existence), and does not stand in need of any cause to bring 
it about ; so that whose operation would be required (who 
could be regarded as doing the killing) ? But one is 
said to kill another when he becomes the cause of his 
appearing in a form entirely different from his former form.'*^ 
Even so the use of the term ‘killing’ is only figurative or 
indirect, and not in its direct connotation, since you apply it 
to the birth of another form [and certainly birth is very far 
from being k%lled\ ** This argument has no force, as it is 
equally applicable to both of us; as under your hypothesis 
also the principal thing (Soul) t is not killed.” True ; for 
me also the ‘ killing ’ is of the ‘ receptacle of effects * and of 
‘that which brings aI>out these effects ’ [and this use of the 
term is purely figurative] ; but there is this difference (bet- 
ween us) that under my hypothesis, the Soul that undergoes 
the experience of the effects of an act is the same that 
brought about its own body &c., and did the act; so that this 
does not involve the absurdity of anyone undergoing the 
effects of what he had never done ; while under your hypo- 
thesis [as there can be no one entity having any continued 
existence], it must involve both absurdities — that of the 


•The Nihilijt, for whom everything lias a momentary existence, the only form of 
* killing ’ possible is wlien one thing becomes the direct cause of the other tiling losing 
itb one momentary form and taking of another. 

t * Praihdna* may he taken as standing for the Sdfikhya * prakp|i,’ Primordial 
kSatter. But from what follows, it appears better to take it as above. 
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effects of an act being lost tu one who did the act, and that 
of their falling upon one who had nothing to do with it. For 
these reasons the only alternative left to us is to admit that 
‘killing* is possible only under the hypothesis that there is 
such an eternal entity as the ‘ Soul.* 

In the Sutra^ the term ‘receptacle of effects’ stands for 
the liody^ as it is through the Body that experiences are 
undergone ; — ‘ tliose that bring about the effects * are the 
Sense-organs, as it is through the instrumentality of these that 
experiences are brought about. Or, taking the compound 
as a Karmadharaya, we may take the Body itself as denoted 
by both the terms — ‘ receptacle of effects * and ‘ that which 
brings about the effects? In reality, Soul is the real rfoer 
(of acts) and experiencer (of their effects). “ What do you 
mean by being the doer or by being the experiencer^ ** One 
is regarded as the ‘ doer ’ (of an act) when the knowledge, 
the wish to act and the effort put forth, all three subsist in 
him ; and he is called the ‘ experiencer * when there inheres 

Vir P 362 fueling of pleasure and pain. And 

as neither of these can apply to the Body, it 
is called ‘ doer ’ only because it is through the Body, that the 
Doer acts. 


Section{^y^, (SQtras 7-14). 

Refutation of the J^iew that the Visual Organ is one only. 

* There is imich c infusion in regard to this section As a matter of fact, 
up to Su. 27 we have the same /^raArarapa, dealing with the Soul, and proving, by a 
number of reasonings, that the Soul cannot be the same as eitiier the Body, or the 
Sense-organH, or the Mind, or a mere aggregate of all these. But Commentators have 
made sub-divieionsof tlie praA;arana, in view of the nature of the aiguments put 
forward. Hence the Nylt/a-tHchlnibandha makes one pnkarana of Surras 7-14, 
wherein it is shown that the Visual Organ is not one, but two, otid hence the Soul, 
which is one, cannot be this or any other organ. So also the I'd and the 
Bhdiyachan^ra ; though the latter is not very precise as to its praitara^-di visions, 
and deals with the whole subject of the Soul being distinct from the Body 4bc. as under 
a single prakaraM ; but in its explanations it accepts the same stages as the iVydya- 
eSchlnihandha and the fdfparya. 
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ShSeya on Solra (7). 

[P. 131, L. into P. 132, L.6.] 

For the following reason also the Soul must be regarded 
as something different from the Body &c. 

The footnote in the printed Bhdsya>text asserts that the V^iriika does not accept 
the Sddfya interpretation of i\i\% prakarana \ it says'that the fact of the Soul being 
something different from the Sense-organs having been already estahlislisd, there 
would be no point in introduc'og the same subject over again ; hence it offerji another 
explanation^taking Sutras 7 to lias embodying the view that the Vaual Organ 
IS one only. 

The Bhdsya proceeds on the basis of the assumption tint the organs are two ; 
while the Vartika denies this at the very outset. It is cleai the Bhdiya has been led 
to proceed on the said assumption, by reason of the ease with wiiioli it supports the 
argument in favour of a single Soul operating though several organs. According to 
this view, SQ. 7 embodies the argument that when we see a thing with one eye on 
the first occasion, and then suhAequently with the other eye, we have the reeogni^ 
iion of the thing S') being the same as that seen on the previous occasion ; which 
shows that there has been a comm in pcfMeitfsr, and this is Souf.^Tiiis is answered 
by the Opponent in Si. 8 by the argument that the Eye is one and the same in the 
two sockets ; hence on both occasions perception being by the same Eye, it is only 
natural that there is — This is answered in Si. 9, which tries to show 

that the fact urged in Si. 7 can not be explained otherwise than on the basis of a 
single intelligent (Soul. — Si. 10 contains the Opponent’s rejoinder. — This is finally 
disposed of in Su. I ly where it is concluded that the Eyes are tier;, not one, hence 
the argument of Recognition remains unshaken. 

The Vartika and Vishvanatha’s Vritti take SiV 7 as embodying only the argu- 
ment based upon Recognition in general, and then object to its introduction on the 
ground that this matter has already been dealt with in the foregoing Atihikarana. 

The VartiksL^ and with that the Vr^ii of Vishvanatha, takes Sutra 7-11 as put 
in for the purpose of demolishing the view that the existence of Soul is proved by 
the fact (urged in Su. 7) that there is recognition by the right eye of what has 
been seen wifh tlio left eye ; and in course of the refutation of this view there comes 
in the subject of the Visual organ being one or two. Sutra 7 is explained, by 

the Bliisya, as also bytlnj V4i(ika, as embodying the argument that tlie existence 
of Soul is proved by the lUcogniiion urged in Sj. 7 ; but while the Dhdsya and ths 
Ttl^parya and the Bh^sgachandra^ accept it as Si^^hanta, and so carry on the 
Prakarana to Sd. 15 [and this anpean to be the rational interpretation of the SQtra? as 
they stand],— the \dr\ikjf liolding to the view that the Visual organ is one only, 
could not accept this interpretation of Su. 7-11. Hence it regards the argument 
propounded in 8*3. 7 as put forward simply for being refuted. The Vdrlika 
propounds this refutation from P. 362, L. 7 onwards. In course of this refutation, 
the unity of the Visual organ being put forward, the opponent asks (P. 363, L. 6) 
whit explanation there ia of the ordinary idea that tiiere are two eyes.— In 83. 8, 
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Sutra (7). 

liFAlAnSK TIIFIUF! IS UROOGXITIOX WITFI THB OTHER 

Etr of what has berx srex with the left Eye. • 

(So. 7). 

When one applies to, or connects with, the same object, 
two Cofjnitions, which appear at different times (one appear- 
ing ofter the other), — there is what is called * Recognition *; 
this ‘recognition' appearing in the form ‘ I now what 
I had cognised (seen) previously*, * this is that same object’; 
and there is such ‘ recognition* in a case where the former 
cognition was with the left eye and the subsequent one 
with the right eye,— the recognition being in the form ‘ that 
same thing which I saw on the previous occasion (with the 
left eye) I am now seeing (with ihe right eye).* Now if the 
Sense-organ itself were the intelligent perceiver, no such 
‘ recognition > would be possible, for what is seen by one 
cannot be recognised (or remembered) by another. There 
is no doubt however that there is such ‘Recognition*, Hence 
it follows that the intelligent perceiver is something different 
from the Sense-organs. 


the Siddhdntin explains this. — This explanation is objected to in Su. 9. — The real 
answer to this objection is given by tlie Vartika in P. 363, L. I6i et. teq. — SQ. 10 
18 explained as the answer given by ‘ some people’ to the objection urged in Sii. 9 ; 
and then 8u. 11 is explained as refuting thie answer o£ *BO!ue people ' as also the 
original Purvapaksa. 

The weak points in this interpretation of S'jtras 7-11 by the Vdrtika and the 
Vri^ti are as follow — ( 1) Nowhere else do we find the Sutra starting a section with 
a gratuitous argument in support of the Siddiianta view, — simply for refuting it ; 
and (2) according to this explanation, the author of the Sutra fails to answer the 
Opponeut’s argument in Sii. 9 ; and the only answer that he puts forward (in Sii. 10} 
he himself refutes in Su. 11. 


From the above it will he seen that on Sutras 8-11 there can be no agreement 
between the Bhdsya and the Vdrtika. Hence we are not placing the Vartika on 
each of these Sutras below its Bhdsya ; we ahall place the whole Var{ika on 
Sutras 8-11 after the Bhdsya on these. 

* The conclusion derived from this * because dec. ’ is that there is a Soul who 
is the agent of the and the But according to the 

varana the conclusion deduced is that the Visual Organ is one only. See preceding note. 
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Vdrtiha on Su. (7). 

[P. 362, LI. 2-6.] 

For the following reason also the Soul is something 
distinct from the Body &c. — Became there is recognition 
(says the Sutra). What the Sutra means is that a 
man recognises with his right eye what he has previously 
seen with the left eye. This recalling of cognition or ReQOgni- 
tion must proceed from (be preceded by) remembrance ; from 
■which it follows that the several cognitions involved in it 
(the first perception, the second perception, the remembrance 
of the former perception, and the recognition of the object of 
the latter perception as being the same as that of the former) 
must belong to one and the same agent, [and this one agent 
is the Soulj. 

[This argument is not sound, according to the Vdrli/ca^ 
as is clear from its Introduction to the next Sutra,] 

SDlra (8). 

[Says th*^ Opponent ] — “The above reason- 
ing IS NOT right; for the Organ (in bkalitt) 

IS ONE ONLY, AND THE NOTION OP DUALriY ARISES 
PROM THE ONE OhGAN BEING DIVIDED BY THE 
NASAL BONE.” (Su. 8).* 

Bhfisya on SQ. (8). 

[P. 132, LI. 9-10.] 

[Says the Opponent] — “As a matter of fact the Visual 
Organ is one only ; it is divided by the nasal bone, and when 
the two ends (parts) of the organ, thus divided, are perceived, 
it gives rise to the notion that there are two organs ; just as 
it happens in the case of any long object (like the Bamboo 
for instance). 

*The fdtparya Bays^* This Su{ra objects to the reasoning of Bil. 7, on the basia 
of the view that the Vibual Organ is one only.’— The BhS^yachan^ra Mja— * What 
the Opponent means to urge in Sil. 8 is as follows--* What hat been arged in 811. 7 
would be right if there were two distinct visual organs ; but according to oor Tioir 
it is not so ; for the visual organ is one only.* 
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Sofra (9). 

Tub Obqan cannot be beoabd* 

ED AS ONE ONLY ; AS (WE FIND THAT) WHEN ONE 
(Btb) is DESTBOTED, the OTHEB IS NOT DBS- 
TBOYBD (SQ. 9). 

Bhasya pn SO. (9). 

[P. 132, LI. 11-12.] 

As a matter of fact, we find that even when one eye is 
destroyed, or taken out of its socket, the other eye remains 
intact, as is clearly indicated by the perception of things 
(with the remaining eye).* From this it is clear that it is 
not right to say that a single organ is divided (by the nasal 
bone). 

Sn^ra (1C). 

[The Opponent 9 rtjoinder.l — “ The abou- 
mbnt por fubwabd has no fobob ; as even on 
THE DESTBDOriON OF A FART THE WHOLE IS BTILI, 

POOND (effective).*’ 

BhSfjfa on SO. (10). 

[P. 132, LI. 14-15.] 

“ The reasoning, — that ‘ because one eye is not destroyed 
on the destruction of the other eye (therefore the two eyes 
must be distinct)', — is not right; — because, as a matter of fact, 
we find that even when some branches of the tree are out off, 
the tree itself is actually found standing. [Similarly, on the 
theory that the Visual Organ is one only, even when one 
part of ic, in the shape of the one eye, is destroyed, the 
Organ itself will remain intact and effective].” 

Solra (11). 

[.insiosrJ.^lNASMcoa the example cited is 

. NOT TRUE [OB, INASMUCH AS THE OPPONENT’S 

VIEW IS OONTSABY TO PEBOEIVED FACTS], THE 
DENIAL (in Su. 10) CANNOT BE BIGHT. 

« ^11 Hie, retdf which b«i been adopted in the tranalation. 

The Vartika reada ftHW, which means that the remaining Bye is the Rfir 

the instrument, of the perception of things. 
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JBliU^ya on StJ. (11), 

[P. 133, L. 1 to L. 9.] 

[The Bh3sya supplies two interpretations of the SQtra]— 
(A) [The Opponent has urged, in Su, K', that the fact of the 
Visual Organ continuing to be operative even on the destruc- 
tion of one Bye may be regarded as analogous to the case of 
the whole tree continuing to remain even when one of its parjbs, 
a branch, has been cut off]— As a matter of fact however, it 
is not true that the Composite Product continues to exist 
even when there is dlsruptiou of its component particles ; for 
if it did, then it would have to be regarded as eternal (which 
is absurd). [What really happens in the case of the Tree, 
cited in Su. 10, is that] in a case where there are several 
compoeite wholes (making up a composite object), those wholes 
are destroyed whose component particles are destroyed, 
while those continue to exist among whose component 
particles there is no disruption. • 

(B) Or, we may explain the term * dristlkntavirodhnh* 
of the SQ ra to mean being contrary io {incompaiille with) a 
perceived fact : that is to say, — (a) In the case ol the dead 
man’s skull we find that there are two holes, separated from 
each other by the nasal bone, in the places where the eyes 
existed ; and quite distinct from each other ; this should not 
be BO if there were a single eye simply bifurcated by the nasal 
bone ; — (h) secondly^ as a matter of fact, as itis found that there 
is no certainty as to the destruction of one eye (necessarily 
leading, or not leading, to the destruction of the other), the two 
must be regarded as entirely distinct ; and inasmuch as the 
two eyes have their own distinct obstruction and destruction 
(and the obstruction and destruction of one docs not necessarily 
mean the obstruction and destruction of the other), it follows 
that they are distinct things; — (o) thirdly, when one eye is 
pressed with the finger there is a divarication or aberration 
in the contact of the perceived object with the rays of light 


• Several conipoBite wholes go to make up the Tree , when a branch is cut off, 
there ia disruption oC the component parte of thia Tree ; hence the Tree cannot but 
be regarded as destroyed ; what remains behind is only a part of the Tree — one of 
the several composites that made up the Tree ; it is recognised as the same Tree, 
and not only as its part, because of its similarity to the original tree. — Bhdfffachan^ra, 
Hence tbe case of the Tree does not meet the argument put forward 

SO. 9. 
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emanating from the eyes, and (as a consequence) we perceive 
a diversity in the object ; this could not be the case if 
there were only one Visu il organ ; specially as on the cessa- 
tion of the finger-pressure the object is again perceived as 
one only.# From all these well-known facts it follows that 
it is not right to regard the organ as one only, simply bifur- 
cated (by the nasal bone). 

Vitrfika on SutrUs (8-10). 

[P. 362. L. 7 to P. 364, L. 9]. 

[Sfitra 7 has been explained to mean that, inasmuch as 
there is recognition with the right eye of what has previously 
been seen with the left eye, it follows that the several 
cognitions have a single Agent] —This however catinob be ac- 
cepted as right ; since this has already been established before 
(in the foregoing sections), there was no need for taking it 
up again. Under SQ. 1 it has already been established that 
the Soul is something distinct; and as this has been already 
establiriheJ, there was n) need for resuming the sa ne subject 
again. 

[There may be two answers to this objection), {a) Some 
people point out that the preseitt section is intended to prove 
that the Soul is something distinct from the Sense organs ; 

° The rueaniag of this pasdage, according to tho Bkisyachandra ia aa followa— 
* When wt* close one eye and press the other with our finger, we see the object, the 
lamp, as two ; and when the pres^re is removed, we perceive the object as one only 
or we have the recoguition in tho form ' what I saw as two ia one only 

But the case meant to be cited appears to have nothing to do with the closing 
of any eye. It refers to the well-tcnown phonotnenon tiut when we look upon a 
thing with both eyes open in tho udual way, we perceive it as o/is, but when we 
press one eye with the finger, we perceive the tiling as two ; this is due to the faot 
that in normal vision the rays of liglit Oifianatiit^ front tha oyes coalesoa when they 
f^u upon the perceived thing, and this provides a single image of the thing, which 
comes to be perceived as one ; but when one eye is pressed with t!ie finger, the rays 
of light from that eye hecitno diverted from their natural course, and hence 
fail to coalesce with the rays proceeding from the other eye ; so that the light from tho 
eyes not coalescing, there are two images of the thing, and it is perceived as two. 
All this cannot be explained except _OQ the basis of the theory that the twoeyei 
constitute two distinct Visual organs. 
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they declare that the preaent seotiou servea to show that the 
Soul is different from the Sense-organs. But this explana- 
tion is not right ; as this also foUow.s from the same seotion ; 
that is, it ha ,3 bean establislied in the foregoing seotiona tliAt 
the Soul is something distinct from the Body and the Sense- 
organs. (&) Others put forward the answer that the present 
SQtra is intended to be cumulatire; they explain that * redog- 
nition with the right eye of what has been by the left eye’ 
is put forward (in the present SQtra) as an additional argu- 
ment (in support of the conclusion arrived at in the foregoing 
seotion that the Soul is something distinct from the Sense- 
organs). 

As a matter of fact however, though other kinds of oumn- 
lative proof may be possible, what is said in the present SQtra 
is not so admissible ; ns it involves an incongruity. That is, 
one who would put forward *the recognition with the right eye 
of what has been seen with the left ' (as a reason for regard- 
ing the Soul to be different from the Sense-organs) would 
be contradicting (going against) reason. " What incon- 
gruity, or going against reason, is there? ” It is this : — If 
the organ in question is several (as the argument pre-sup* 
poses), it is not possible for both to be controlled by (or 
connected with) anything (in the shape of Mind or Soul) 
simultaneously. That is to say, the Mind is atomic in its 
nature and one only ; and if there are two Visual organs, 
both these organs coul 1 never be connected with the single 
atomic Mind at one and the same time ; and if one of the 
Visual organs could apprehend things even without such 
connection (of the Mind), [as SQ. 7 presumes], then it would 
imply that the other organ operates (is effective in appre- 
hending things) without being connected with the Mind ; 
and this would mean that the connection of the Mind is not 
essential ; and if the organ is operative without such con- 
nection or control, then it ceases to be an instrument at all ; 
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for no instrament is ever found to be operative unless oon* 
trolled or directed (by sometbing else). Further, if wbat 
is said is true, then the seeing of things would be precisely 
of the same kind, whether it be brought about by a complete 
(perfect) Visual organ, or by an incomplete (imperfect) one ; * 
that is, inasmuch as no uncontrolled organ can be operative, 
and the controlling Mind is one only, — it is only one of the 
two Visual organs that would at any time be 
connected with the Mind ; so that the seeing 
of things with one eye should be of the same degree as that 
with both eyes. Lastly, the view put forward would be con- 
trary to what has gone before ; it has been declared, in a 
preceding section, that* the number of Sense-organs is five 
only ; so that, [if it is now asserted that there are two Visual- 
organs, it would make the number of Sense-organs siw, and] 
that conclusion becomes contradicted (by what is said now). 
It may be asked — ** If then the Visual-organ is one only, 
how is it that it is actually seen as two P ’’ The explana- 
tion of this perception of duality in connection with the 
Visual organ is supplied by the following Satra (8). 

The Organ is one only — says the SQtra. As a matter 
of fact, the organ is one and the same, but with two substrata 
(physical bodies). * What do you mean by the substrata of 
the organ P ’ What is meant is that the Visual-organ, 
which is fiery (or luminous) in its nature, is affected by the 
benefiting and hurting of the black pupil (or retina) which 
is earthy in its nature ; it is found that when there is some 
beneficial effect on the pupil, the Visual organ is also benefit- 
ed, or when there is some hurt inflicted on the pupil, it reacts 
upon the organ also ; that is, it continues to exist and sea 
things (according to the effects produced on the pupil) ; and 
it is in view of this fact that the pupil is called the ' substra- 

* While e« matter of fact we know that the man with one eye, or with hie 
eyes oloeed, is unable to see thinge as clearly ae the man with both eyei open.— 7*^1- 
parpa. 
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turn * (of the Visual organ). This is what has been expUinei 
under Sil. l-I-l I. When the two ends of the same organ 
are perceived, they give rise to the notion of Duality ; just 
as in the case of a long object intercepted by 8om3thiQg in 
its middle, when one sees its two ends, he mistakes it to be 
two objects. 

Fnriika on Sfl. (9). 
fP. 363, L. 15 to L. 20]. 

The Opponent raises the following objection in SQ. ^9) — ► 

•• The organ cannot be regarded as one only Says the 
SQtra (9). That is, ishen one eye is destroyed^ or taken oat of 
its soeketf the other eye remains intact^ still capable of serving 
as the instrument of the perception of things.” 

This is not right, we reply ; as the fact put forward is 
capable of another explanation. In fact no person actually 
perceives that the second organ remains intact ; all that we 
know is that Visual Oognitio i still takes place ; and certainly 
this can be explained as brought about by inejins of the 
remaining substratum (the second physical body of the 
organ); • this substratum (or physical body) is not the Organ ; 
the Organ (of Vision) is that one thing which operates through 
this or that physical body. The case is analogous to that of 
a room with several windows, whore one window being closed 
things are seen through the other window. [Similarly in the 
case cited, what happens is that one physical outlet 
of this organ being destroyed, the vision takes places thro igh 
the other outlet]. 

To the Opponent's objection (in SQ. 9) some people have 
offered the answer that eoen on the destruction of a part the 
whole is still found effective (SQ. 10). But this answer cannot 
be accepted as the right one, for reasons given in the next 
SO^ra (11): That is, inasmuch as the example cited 

•Tbe Visaal organ is reilljr on© only, bat it operates through two physical bodies, 
the two eyes ; ito when the one*oyed man can see, what happens is that, though one 
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Says the SOtra, the meaning of this is as follows : — 
As a matter of fact, no composite product remains when its 
component causes (parts) are destroyed. If itdoes not remain 
then how is it that the composite is actually perceived, even 
after the components have been destroyed ? ** Who says 
that a composite is actually perceived ? What happens 
IS that of the several composites ( of which a certain object 
consists), that one is destroyed of whose component particles 
there is disruption, while that, of whose components there 
is not disruption, (continues to exist, and) is perceived. 

The rest is clear in the BhSsija^ 


JBhuaya ou SQ. (1*2)-* 

[P. 133, L. 9 to L. 14.] 

That the Intelligent Agent is something distinct from the 
Aggregate of the Body &c. is also inferred— 

FROM THK! EXCITATION APPEAlilNO IN AN07HEft SrNSB- 

obgan (than the one that Biiouaar about the preceding 
perception) (SQ. 12). 

When a person has tasted a sour fruit and found that its 
taste is concomitant with a certain colour and smell, — if, 
at some future time he happens to perceive its colour or 
smell, by means of a sense-organ (of vision or odour,) there 
appears an * excitation ' in the orpun ofTaste^ which is totally 
different (from the organ that has apprehended the colour or 
smell) : that is to say, there is remembrance (through asso- 
ciation) of the Taste of the fruit, which gives rise to a long- 
ing for tliab taste, which brings about the flowing of the 
liquid (saliva) from the roots of the teeth. This pheno- 
menon would nob be possible if the Sense-organs themselves 

of tho two bodies of the organ has been destroyed, it still works through the other 
body. So that the phenomenon put forward does not prove that the number of the 
organ itself is more than two. 

* According to the Bhd^ya^ Vartiha^ Tdtparya and Bhdsyachan^ra^ the Rfl^ra 
resumes now the subject-matter of proofs for regarding Soul as something different 
from the Body &o. Tlje fdlparya goes on to remark—* Having proved, on the 
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were the Intelligent Agent ; as an agent can never remem- 
ber (or recall) what has been perceived bj another.* 

Fsrfika on SQ. (IS). 
fP. S64, L. 11 to P. 865, L. 4 ] 

That the Intelligent agent is something distinct from 
Body Ac., is also inferred from the excitation Ac., (SQtra). 
When a person has tasted a sour fruit and found that* its 
taste is concomitant with a certain colour and smhll, — if 
he happens to perceive the colour or smell, by means of a 
sense-organ, there appears an excitation in the organ of 
Taste. What is excitation ? ” Following on the re- 
membrance of the Taste, there appears a desire, a longing, for 
that Taste,— and this ‘longing brings about in the organ of 
Taste a flow, or connection, of the liquid from the teeth ; 
and this ' flow of liquid ’ is what constitutes the * excitation * 

■trongth of RecognUion, the souDdDesB of the notion of Soul as something disttnct 
(and also having, by the way, refuted the theory that tlie said Recognition can be 
explained on the basis of the conception that there is only one Visual organ operat- 
ing throagh the two sockets), the Author now proceeds to put forward inferential 
reasouiugs in support of the same theory. It should be borne in mind that the 
Author has, in Sit. 7-11, put forward the phenonenon of recognition in support 
of his view, simply for the purpose of convincing the opponent ; in reality the 
existence of Soul is proved by ordinary cognitions by inference Ac. 

The no, which took SQ. 7-11 as putting forward the view 

that the Visual organ is one only, takes SQ|ra8 8-15 also as dealing with the same 
subjeot ; and aooording to this the present Sd. (12) me ms that “ what happens in 
the case of men who have lost one eye, is that his former Visual organ, which 
operated through two physical bodies, is destroyed and another organ is produced, 
operating through a aingle opening.*’ 

*The wjhole proceaa of inference involved here is thus explained by the 
Talparjfa— 

The man perceived the oolour and smell, — ^be remembers the Taste which he 
baa aasooiated with Such oolour and smell — he then desires to experience the Taste 
thus remembered— this desire excites the organ of Taste, — this excitation appearing in 
the form of the flow of saliva on seeing this exoitation appearing in the mouth of 
a certain person, we infer from this that the man has been moved by a desire and. 
from this deaire we infer that the man has had a remembrauce (of the Taste). 
Thia rememembranoe would not be possible, unless there were a single Agent, perceiving 
things through the several sense-organs. 
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referred to. Novr, the ' remembrance ’ herein invoked would 
not be possible if the Sense-organs themselves were ‘ intelli- 
gent agents/ because the impression (left by perceptions 
through tho SeuSe-organs) having but a momentary existence, 
[and hence it being impossible for any impressions to con- 
tinue from the moment of perception to the moment of re- 
membrance, 1 any such remembrance would mean that what 
has bpen originally perceived by one (organ) is reinemhered 
by another (organ ) ; and this is impossible. 

[An objection is raised against the inferential reasoning 
put forward in the Siitra]— “ The ejtGitition of the other 
Sense-organ is a property subsisting in that ‘other organ ’ ; 
and not subsisting in the * Soul ; * — how then can it prove 
the * Soul being different ’ • 

What brings about the inference of tho Sml being different 
is not the * excitation of the other org in/ but the Remem- 
brance (involved in the said phenomenon of excitation'. No 
Remembrance is possible unless there is a single Agent 
concerned with the original perception (and 
the subsequent remembrance) ; the reasoning 
therefore is that Remembrance being an act, must stand 
in need of an actor (agent), just like the act of being pro* 
duced. And inasmuch as, withoab Remembrance the said 
• excitation’ is not possible, — this directly perceived ‘ exci- 
tation* has been put forward (in the Sutra), — the premiss 
actually intended (by the mention of the ‘excitation’) being 
in tho form ‘ because there can be no excitation in the organ 
of a person who has not originstlly perceived the Taste and 
this is an entirely valid negative premiss. 

* The Smoke perceived as subsisting in the Mountain proves the existence of 
fire in that same Mountain ; it cannot prove the existence of anytliing in sonicthuig 
different from the Mountain. Hence in the present case, the ‘ excitation ' perceived 
in the organ of Taste can prove the existence of something in tl)at same organ ; 
it cannot prove anything ^tho character of being different^ for iudlance,— in ivgarj 
to the SouL 
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8a (ra (13). 

[Objection]-^** The above EBAsoNiira is not bioht ; 

Bbuemobancb has fob its object that which is 

BEMBMBEBEH." 

BhSaya on SQ. (1 S). 

[P. 133, LI. 16—17]. 

[Says the Opponent]— “ Remennfbrance is a quality and 
proceeds from a certain cause ;• and its object is that lohich 
is remembered ; and the ‘excitation of the other organ ' (put 
forward in Su. 12) is due to the said remembered thing, and 
not to any snch thing as the Son}.'’f 

Varfika on SQ. (18). 

[P. 365, LI. 6—9], 

*' The reasoning is not right, for Remembrance has for its 
object that which is remembered, — says the Sutra. Remem- 
brance is a property ; and its object is the remembered thing; 
so that, proceeding from its proximity (relationship) to the 
remembered thing, Remembrance cannot prove the existence 
of any such thing as the Soul, whose capacity (of bringing 
about Remembrance) has nowhere been perceived. Just as, 
for instance, the Sprout, proceeding from the proximity 
(operation) of its own peculiar causes, does not prove the 
existence of any such thing as the Jar, whose capacity (in 
relation to the Sprout) has nowhere been perceived.” 

• This cause consists in tlie remembered acJiis the Bhdst/achandra, 

t ‘ Wo do not admit of the Soiri as that in wliich the Cognition or Remembrance 
subsists \ for us the Soul is none other thau Cognition itself ’ — such is the senee of 
the Opponent. — SMsyachandra. 

Remembrance could be regarded as indicating the Soulj either as its caun or oa 
its object ; the Soul could not be regardetf as the cauaef as the cause of Remembrance 
is the impression left by its previous cognition ; nor could the Soul be regarded as 
the objecif as the object of Remembrance is the remembered thing. And further, 
since the 'excitation of the sense-organ ' may bo explained as due to the remembered 
thing^ it can not prove the existence of the Soul. — Td\parya. 

The NyayQaatravivarana explains the Sujra to mean that all that Remembrance 
points to is the thing remembered, and not to the fact of its being due to the same 
sense-organ that had brought about the original cognition. 
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Sutrn (14). 

XAaSXO'ir'] — Inasmdoh as Rembmdeanoe is a quality op 
THE SoUL| THE DENIAL (oP SoUL) IS NOT RIGHT. (Su. 14), 

Bhasya on Su. (14). 

[P. 134. L. 2 to P. 135, h. 9.] 

Inasmuch as tlie act of Remembering is found to be 
HU/cb as appears only as a quality subsisting in the Soul, the 
existence of the Soul cannot be denied. As a matter of 
fact,* Remembrance is possible only as a quality subsisting 
in the Soul ; and certainly one does not remember what has 
been perceived by another.! If then, Intelligence belonged 
to the Sense-organs, — inasmuch as the several apprehen- 
sions of things would be by diverse agents (in the shape 
of the Sense-organs), either there could be no Bficognition 
at all, or even if Recognition were possible (even when Per- 
ception and Remembrance belonged to diverse agents), there 
could be no restriction as to objects (perceived through the 
Sense-organs)}: [there is no such incongruity under the view 
that there is a single intelligent Agent for all cognitions and 
remembrance ; for] the fact of the matter is that there is 
one intelligent agent (in whom the cognitions subsist), 
perceiving the several things, through the diverse instru- 
mentality (of the several Sense-organs) §— who remembers 
the things perceived on some past occasion ; so that the ex- 
istence of Remembrance is possible only as a quality subsist- 
ing in the Soul, when perception and recognition both belong 
to the same Agent, who is capable of perceiving several 
things ; and it is not possible under the contrary theory (of 
there being no such single Agent). And the entire business 

• * Yadi ' here signifies certainty, — Bhdsyachandra. 

t Any mere momentary ‘ Soul,* or the mere object * Jar,* cannot bring aboat 
a remembrance in itself ; for perception and renietabranco can not appear at the 
same moment of time. — Bhdsyachandra. 

J There could be no such restriction as that the Eye ahould appreliend Colour 
only, and not Taete ; and yet such restriction is accepted by both parties. — Bhd»ya- 
chandra. 

^ The Bhdsyachandra explains ^ bhinnanimil ^ah ' as^rneaning ^subsistrug in 
several bodies (during the several lives on Earth)’. But its appears simpler to take 
it as above— through the diverse instrumentality of the seVeral sense-orgariB,’ 
which the Bhdiyachan Ira takes as implied in * AnekarlhadarshC 
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of lirinw beings, which is based upon RemerabrancOy 
indicates the exigence of the Soal ; — the ' excitation of another 
sense-organ ’ being cited only by way of illustration. 

‘ Further [the assertion of the Opponent cannot be accept- 
ed], became it does not take into account the real object of 
Hememhrance.* As a matter of fact, the assertion in SQ. 13, 
that “Remembrance has for its object the remembered 
thing,” — has been made without due consideration of wh^it 
lornis the real object of Remembrance. f As a matter of 
fact, Uemembrauee.^ which appears at the time when the thing 
(remembered) is not actually apprehended, and which appears 
in the form — ' f knew that thing 'or ‘1 had cognised that 
thing,’ or ‘ that thing had been cognised by me,' or ‘I had a 
cognition in regard to that thing,’— -has for its ol^ect, merely 
the thing alone by itself, but the thing as preoiously cognised 
and as along with the notion of the cogniser, — the above fourfold 
statement, which indicates the exact nature of the object of 
Remembrance, serves one and the same purpose ; all of them 
comprehend the cogniser (‘ i the previous cognition (‘ knew 
before ’) and the thing (* this ’). J Then again, as a 

matter of fact, the Remembrance (or Recognition) that appears 
in regard to a perceived thing comprehends three cognitions 
in coDucetion with the same thing, and all these cognitions 
have the same cognising agent ; they do not have several 


*The printed text prints tiiis ad S:i. 15. But there is no each Sutra in the 
Nyiijfaailchmbandha^ nor in thi Si. Mm- Tiie BhCt^iy ickanZra ilao does not treat 
it as Sutra ; ami tlie I^yiy'is^travioarancb caJU it BhUiyak^rJyan Si (ram. It ie onl/ 
Viehvaoatha who reads it as Satra. 

fUaving ehown ahava that witiiout Soul .thoro can be no Ronaembrance, the 
/Jh’itya Tt iw proceedd to ruCute the Opponent’s assertion that Remembrance Ime 
for its object the remembered thing, aivj lut the 3oal"—J^afparya. 

J Of the four statements, in the Bocond—'jfiiCavLlnikamamumarfka.n, the 
Cogniser is expressed by the verbal affix in ‘/flltasJM ; in the third ^ayamartho 
may^nifah ’ the thing cognised is expressed by the verbal affix in * jUtfah in the 
fourth * as^ninnar^hi mama jUlnamabhiH* the aot of cognising is expressed by 
the verlial affix in ^ IftHni n and in the first, the cojniser is expressed by the 
conjiigational affix in ^ The Bhifya uses the singular number in 

iizdv^ky irn^ in view of the fact that the agent in all is one and tbe BAuiet^Bh{tfya* 
I'han^ra, 

All serve the same purpose of indicating the cogniser, the cogaUion and tbs 
eognieedn — fd iparya* 
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agents. Nor are they without agents; they all have one 
and the sanie Agent.* [The Recognition of a thing is always 
in the form] ‘ What I see now I had seen before ; * in 
this the term ‘1 had seen before’ implies seeing {in the 
pastas also the recalled conception of that seeing ; so that 
the statement ‘ 1 have seen this before’ could not be made 
if the seeing referred to were not of that same person (who 
makes the statemetit) ; the statement ‘ I have seen this 
before ’ involves (as we have seen) two conceptions (the 
sating and the recalled notion of it), and the statement 
‘ what 1 see now ’ represents a third conception ; thus the 
single act of Recognition, involving as it does three concep- 
tions, cannot but belong to a single Agent; it could not 
belong to several Agents ; nor could it be entirely without 
an Agent. Thus we find that when the Opponent makes 
the statement — * there is no Soul, because Remembrance 
has for its object the remembered thing/ (Su. 13) — he 
denies a well-known fact, and loses sight of the real object of 
Remembrance (as just explained). As we have seen above, 
the Recognition (expressed by the sentence * I have seen 
this before ’ ) is not mere ‘ Remembrance ; ’ nor has it for 
its object the ‘ remembered thing * only ; t in fact it involves 
Bha P 135 ® recognition or recalling of the direct cognition 

(the present seeing) as also of the remembrance 
(of the past 8eeing \ — all this belonging to a single cogniser; 
that is to say, a single cognisor, being cognisant of all the 
factors (involved in the conception under consideration), 
recalls the several cognitions as belonging to (and subsist- 
ing in) himself ; for instance, he it is who has such notions 
as — ' I shall cognise such and such a thing, ’ * I am cognising 
the thing,* ‘ I have cognised the thing;’ and lastly, not 
having cognised for a long time, and having an intense 
desire for cognising it, he comes to have the notion ‘ I have 

^ Tiis preceviirig passage havin' shown that tho Purvapaksa view is against 
verbal usage, the Author now shows that it is against a perceptible fact also. Here 
* Remeinbrauce ' ' * stands for Recognition ; the name being applied to this latter 

on the ground of its resemblance to Remembrance.— 

t The BhUfyachandr i explains this sentence to mean that * the recognition 
is not mere Roiiiembrance without an olgect^ nor has it the remembered thing alone 
for its object/ But from what follows, it appears better to take the sentence as 
translated. The BhSeyachandra has itself pointed out that in the present context the 
term ‘ SmriH ' * Remembrance' generally stands for Recognition, * 
the reading of three Mss. and of the Bhdsyachan^raf gives better sense. 
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discovered the real character of the thing * [So far in roT^ard 
to the recognition of the cognition which has been shown 
to be pertaining to all three points of time]. Similarly, the 
same Agent also recognises or recalls the Remembrance, 
whicli also pertains to all three points of time, and is ac- 
companied by the desire to remember. 

Now if the Being (who is the Agent in all these severgil 
cognitions and recognitions) were a mere ‘ series of^ im- 
pressions* (as the Opponent holds), — inasmuch as every 
‘ Impression * would (by its nature) disappear as soon as it 
has come into existence, there could not be a single ‘ Im- 
pression * which could do the apprehending of the Oognition 
and the Remembrance, — which apprehending has been 
shown to pertain to all three points of time , and without 
such comprehending (by a signle Agent) there could be no 
Recognition (or Recalling) of Cognition or of R Miiombrance; 
and tliere would beno such conception as ‘ I * s/m// seeand 

have seen) or ‘ My' [caguifion is, wis and shall be) ; just in 
the same way as we have no such conceptions (as ‘ I ’ and 
‘Mine * ) witli regard to the bodies of other persons • 

From the above we conclude that there is a single Agent 
cognising all things and subsisting in all the bodies (with 
which a person is endowed during his numerous lives ou 
Earth), who recalls numerous cognitions and remembrances; 
and by reason of whose absence ni the bodies of other per- 
sons, there is no recalling (of the cognitions and remem- 
braucos of other persons), 

VUitika on Su. (Hh 
[P. 365, L. 11 to P. 566, L. 11], 

Inasmuch as Remembrance is says the SQtra. As a 
matter of fact, Remembrance does not procee 1 from the 
remembered thing only ; for if it did, then in a case where the 
man has the remembrance of a thing in the past, this 
remembrance would be entirely baseless (having nothing to 
subsist in, as the thing is not present at the time) ; and yet 

* The Bhe^yaehan^r,* explains ^ di!hXn\arava{* differently should 

not be forftottea that in the past and present bodies (of an individual) there runs 
the same Soul. ' But it appears much simpler to take the phrase as in the traos^ 
lation. 
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it is not possible for it to be baseless^ being, as it is, a 
quality ; as a matter of faot, no q uality is ever found to be 
without a substratum. It could not be held to subsist in 
the Sense-organ^ as the original cognition was not apprehend- 
ed by the Sense-organ [which, ex-hypothesithising a tran- 
sient thing, could not, at the time of remembrance, be the 
same that did the original apprehending] ; nor could it 
subsist in the things as this also is non-existent (at the time) ; 
nor lastly, could it subsist in the body^ because all qualities 
of the body are perceptible to all persons, to the person to 
whom the body belongs as well as to other persons [while 
the Remembrance of one man is not cognised by another 
person]. And yet Remembrance, being a quality, cannot 
exist without a substratum ; nor can it be said that there is 
no such thing as Remembrance, From all this it is clear 
that the existence of Remembrance cannot be explained 
except on the hypothesis that there is such a thing as SouL 

What we have said above also answers the following ques- 
tion of the Opponent— “ how do you know that the power of 
bringing about Remembrance belongs to an entity different 
from the Body, the Sense-organ and the Object?” Because 
the Soul is possessed of such power, which consists in its 
being the substratum of Remembrance. Remembrance, 
being a product, could never subsist without a substratum ; 
every product that we see, — e,g., Milk and the like — wo see 
subsisting in a certain substratum. 

This same reasoning (which proves the Soul as being the 
substratum of Remembrance) refutes the following Karikh 

V P 366 Baud<Jha) — ** Any such entity in which 

Cognition would subsist, exists neither in the 
Eye (the organ), nor in colour (the thing Cognised), nor any- 
where between the two ; in faot it neither exists, nor is it non- 
existent.” • Further to assert that a certain thing neither 

* AooordiDg to the Baujl^ha, aoj aubatmtam of Gognitiooa ia Apra^Uahkhyiya^ 
indeUrminahUt you oanuot determiDe what it is and where it is, w whether it is an 
entity or a non-entity. 
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exult nor is it non-existent is a contradiction in terms. Nor 
can this KSrika be taken as denying the fact that Cognition 
is something that must subsist in something. “Why 
so P ” Becanse it denies only particulars ; as a matter 
of fact, the denial—* it does not subsist in the Bye or in 
Colour’— is only with regard to certain particular things. 
If Cognition were such as subsisted absolutely without 
a substratum, then any such particular denial as is coniained 
in the statement—* it does not subsist in the Eye 
would be absolutely futile; for who has ever held the 
view that Cognition subsists in the Eye or in Colour 
—against whom such a denial oould be addressed P In fact, 
when we come to consider the denial of substratum for Cog< 
nitions (as put forward in the Earikdt), we find that it actual- 
ly proves the existence of the Soul ; as the statement in the 
KSrikS can have no meaning, except on the supposition that 
Cognition subsists in the Soul. 

Or, the Satra may be taken as showing how a single 
entity can apprehend and recognise a number of things, — as 
has been explained above. 

The rest is explained in the BhSsya. 

Section (4). 

[Sutras 15-16.] 

The Soul is something dij^erent from the Mind. 
hBfra (16). 

[Says the Opponent] — **Thb conclusion or thb 

SippHANflN CANNOT Bl ACCSPTBD ; AS THB SEASONS AD- 
DUCED IN SUFPOSf OF TBS NOTION OP * SoUL ’ ASB ALL 

APPLICABLE TO THB MlND.* (SU. 15.) 

Oar nambering of the Sa{ra8 should now be one less than that of the printed 
edition of the Bhifya ; as we have not taken as * Satrs,’ what figures there M SO. 
( 16 ). 
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Bhafya on SCI. 15. 

(P. 185, LI. 11-14.] 

** There can be no sneb thing as Soul distinct from the 
“ Aggregate of Body, Mind and the Sense-organs, (severally 
** or collectively).* — Why so f—Beeaute the reasons adduced 
'* in support of the notion of * Soul ' are alt applicable to the 
" Mind. Inasmuch as the reasons that have been put 
** forward in Shtras 3-1-1, et seq., in proof of the existence 
** of the Soul, are applicable to the Mind,— and as a matter 
** of fact, the Mind is actually found capable of apprehending 
“ all things, f it follows that the Soul is nothing different 
** from the Aggregate of Body, Sense-organs, Mind and 
“ Sensation." 

VSriika on Stl. 1 5. 

[No. P. 866, LI. 13-15.] 

** The eondusien cannot be accepted ^o. ^c , — says the 
** Sdlra. The meaning is that, the reasons that have been 
*' adduced by you in proof of the existence of the Soul are all 
** applicable to the Mind. Consequently it is not proved 
** that the Soul is something different from the Mind-.’' 

Stl fra 16. 

Inasmuch as the tNSTBUMENTs of 

OOQNITION CAN BELONQ ONt.r TO THE CoONIHEU, IT IS 

MEUELT A DIFFERENCE IN NAMES. (Su. lo). 

Bhasya on SQ. 16. 

(P. 135, L. 16— L. 23.] 

[The SiddbSntin answers]— It is a well-known fact that 
the Instruments of Cognition boXong ta \Aio Qogniser , — a fact 
which is vouched for by such expressions as ‘ he sees with 
the eye,' ' he smells with the nose,’ * he touches with the 
tactile organ.’ — Similarly the Mind also is known to be only 

* The reading gives better eensc, though the two Puri Mss. and 

the Shdij/achandra read simply ‘ Severally or collectively ’ has been added 

hy way of explanation, by the Bhii^aekangra, 

t ^ Intersal things ’ like Pieasnfe, Pain, &c., and * external things,* like the Jar 
Md the rest, are all fonni to be amenable to the cogiiilire action of the Mind; 
witheut the action of Mind, no cognition of any kin 1 is possible. 
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an ‘ Instrument/ by means of which the Conceiver (the Agent 
who does the seeing &o. with the Visual and other organs) 
does the conceiving of all things ; and on that account this 
Instrument also niturally operates on all things ; and it is 
by means of this Mind that the Oonceioer does the conceiving,^ 
Such being the case, it appears to us that while admitting the 
existence of the Gogniser^ you do not bear the idea of his 
being named * Soul/ and you give him the name ‘ Mind 
and though admitting that there is an instrument of concleiv^ 
you cannot bear its being named ‘ Mind,^ Sb that 
it turns out to be a mere question of names,— there being 
no difference of opinion as to the thing, the Cognising Soutg 
itself.t Iff however, you deny what has been said above, 
that would mean the dropping out of all Sense-organs ; that 
is to say, if you deny that to the Conceiver of all things there 
belongs an instrument which brings about the conceiving 
of all things, — and hold that there is so such instrument,— 
then a similar denial may be made in regard to the instru- 
ments of the cognition of Colour &c. also, and this would 
mean the total denial of all Sense-organs. :J: 

® None of tlie rc^adinga given in theprintod text ia satisfactory. The hast read- 
iugUtupplied by thetwoPuri Msb.— 

The Td^parya Bays— The term ‘ wiapV ‘conceiving/ Btarids htre for remtmbrance 
Infer endal Cegnition ; and even thoagh the immediate cause of these consist 
in the impressions left by previous Perceptions, yet being cognitions, l*ke the cognition 
of Colour, tljev' must be brought about by the instrumentality of an organ ; and us such 
cognitions are found to appear also while the Visual and otlicr organs are in operation, 
it follows that the organ by which those cognitions are brought ab..ut is different 
from those organs. 

The Parishuddhi adds — Even though the term ‘rnofi' is eynonymous with 
*jndna * and * huddhP — all three standing for Cognition^yci what is meant by ‘ mati * 
in the present context is direct cognition^ such as is preceded hy e desire to cognise \ 
and such a cognition cannot bat be brought about by the inEtrumentaliiy of some 
operative substance in contact with the body [and this substance is the Mind, the 
organ of conception]. 

The Bkusyachandra takes ‘mati/ ‘ conceiving/ as standing for the cognis- 
ing of rieasure and Pain, in which the Mind is the only organ concerned. 

t For the Bhasyachandra and the two Mss. read 

{The Off an o/ vision is postulated for the explaining of coloiir-oognitioo ; 
the organ of smell for that of smell cognition; and similarly the Mind is postulated for 
the explaining of the conception of Pleasure and Pain. All these ‘ organs * thus 
Handing on the same footing, if yen deny one you must d«ny all. 
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Vartika on Su. 16. 

[P. 366, L. 17 to P. 367. L. 3 ] 

You admit the existence of the Cognmng Agents and 
hence also that of the Instruments of Cognition^ in the shape 
of the Eye and the rest ; exactly in the same manner, you 
can admit of the existence of the Gonceiving Agent, and 
hence also of the Instrument of Conception ; and this * instru- 
ment of Conception ’ is the Mind. So that it is a mere 
question of different names. If (with a view* to escape 
from this) you were to hold tliat the Conceioer (which 
according to you is the Mind) does the conceioing without 
an instrument, then the Cogniser also could do the cognis-^ 
inq without instruments ; which would mean the dropping 
out of all Sense-organs. 

Snlra 17. 

TneiiE IS NO reason in suppottr op any difpeeen* 
TIATION. (Sa. 17.) 

BhUstja on Su. 17. 

[P. 18(1, L. 1 to L. 9.] 

[Between the organs of Vision &c. on the one hand 
and the organ of Conceiving on the other] the Opponent 
makes a distinction : while he admits that for the Cog^ 
niser there are instruments or organs for the cognising 
of Colour &c., he denies that there is any instrument for 
the conceioing of all things. And there is no reason, or 
justification, for any such differentiation ; there is no rea- 
son on the strength of which we could accept any such 
differentiation (between the two sets of organs). As a 
matter of fact, Pleasure &c. are objects (of Oogni-tion) 
different from such objects as Colour and the rest ; so that 
it follows that for their cognition there should be an organ 
different from the organs for the cognition of the latter ; 
tho fact that Smell is nob cognised by means of the Visual 
Organ leads us to conclude that there is a distinct organ 
in the abape of the Olfactory Organ ; the fact tliat Taste 
is not cognised by means of the Visual and Olfactory Organs 
leads U3 to conclude that there is a distinct organ in the shape 
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of the Qestatory Organ ; and so on with the other organs 
of Perception exactly in the same manner, the fact that 
Pleasure &c. are not cognised by means of the Visual and 
other organs, should lead us to conclude that there is a 
distinct organ (for the perceiving of Pleafnire &c.) ; and 
this organ is the one whose existence is indicated by the 
non-simnltarieity of Cognitions (see SQ. 1. 1. 16); that organ 
which serves as the instrument of the Cognition of Plet^nre 
&o, is that one whose existence is proved by the fpct that 
no two cognitions appear at the same point of time ; that is 
to say, it is only by reason of the fact that at one time 
the said organ is in contact with only one Sense-organ, and 
not with another, that no two cognitions are found to appear 
at the same point of time. From all this it is clear that 
what has been asserted in the foregoing that * the 

reasons adduced in support of the Soul are applicable to 
the Mind ' — is not true. 

Vartika on SQ. 17. 

[P. 367, L. 5 to L. 19]. 

There is no reason in support of any diferentiation — says 
the SQtra. The Opponent makes the distinction that • while 
the act of conceiving is done without an instrument, the 
act of cognising is not so but there is no reason justifying 
such distinction. On the contrary, we have the following 
reason in support of the view that as the act of cognising, 
so that of conceiving also is done with an instrument : — As 
a matter of fact, Pleasure &c., as objects (of Perception)^ 
are different (in nature) from Colour &o. ; so that there 
must be an instrument whereby the Perception of them 
is brought about ; for it is found in the case of the cognition 
of such things as Colour and the rest, that no cognition of 
any object is ever brought about without an instrument;— 
[while there is this argument in support of the view that 
the Perception of Pleasure Ac. stands on the same footing 
as the perception of Colour &c.] there is no reason in 
support of any differentiation, such as “the perceptions 
of Pleasure &o, are brought about without an instrument^ 
and not so those of Colour Ac. “ 
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Says the Opponent — eyery cognition should be 
held to have an instrument, then the cognition of the Ifi'ni 
also should have another instrument, as the Mind is the 
object (of that Cognition)/** 

Our answer to this objection is— ^Yes, there is an instm^ 
ment for the Cognition of Mind also. “ What is that 
instruif ent ? ** It is that whereby the Mind is cognised. 

•• By what is the Mind cognised ? ** It is cognised by 
(inferred from) the impossibility of cognitions appearing 
simultaneously. t In the case of one who has the direct 
perception of Mind, the instrument (of that perception) 
consists of the Mind-Soul contact as aided by certain 
faculties born of yogic practices ; and the exact character of 
these faculties being beyond our ken, we need not stop to 
consider in what manner they aid the Mind (in its per* 
ception) { This same explanation also applies to the 

* ‘'And It will not be right to regard the Mind itrelf ae the initrsroent of ite 
own Cognition ; as no inetrument is ever found to operate upon itself. If then, 
another instrument is postulated, then for the cognition of that instrument also we 
ohall require an instrument ; and so on ad inilnitym. In view of atl this it is best 
to regard the Cognition of Pleasare Ac. as being without an instrument. 

f Mind is cognised, not by perception, but by infgrwM^ and this inference 
from the fact that cognitions do not appear simultaneously (see Sd. 1. 1.16). 

When an effect is produced by the presence of the Cause, that effect brings about 
the cognition of the cause. Similarly {when the cognition of what indicatet the hfind 
(i. 0 . the noii-siinultaneity of cognitions) is brought about by the presence of 
Mind, the cognition of Mind obtained by means of the said indicative is one 
that must be due to the eiislence of Mind. Nor does this inToWe the contingency 
of the Mind operating upon itself; for Mind is not the instrument in the exietenee 
of Mind ; nor is Mind the instrument in the cognition of Mind ; and it is only in 
these two cases that the Mind could be said to operate upon itself. The fact is 
that in the Cognition of Mind the instrument consists of the Mind along with lAe 
eogmticn of ite indicative ; and certainly the Mind §o quaUJied is not the same ae 
the Mind^alone by itself.— 7*^ fpnryo. 

{ The ParUhuf^hi is not satisfied with this explanation. It says— Some people 
base held the view that faculties born of yogic practices are beyond our ken. But 
this is not right. No amount of yogic power can relieve an absnrd oontingenej of ita 
inoongruouB character. The only difference between ns cirdioary men and the yogin 
is that while our powers are^beaet with diflIcuUies and obstmeted by obstaclee, tboaa 
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case of the Cognition of the Soul, — in which also Mind-Soul 
contact forms tlie instrument. 

From the above it follows that the Soul exists and it is 
something distinct (from the Body &o.) ; that it is many 
(and not one) also follows from the same facts,— via. (a) ‘ one 
and the same thing is apprehended by touch and vision ’ (Su, 1),. 
(b) ‘ What is seen by one is not remembered by another \ 
and (c) ‘There would be no sin accruing from the burning of 
a body — all this becomes explicable on the theory that 
there are several Souls. 

Section (5). 

The Soul is eternal. 

(Sutras 18 — 26.) 

BhUsya on SQ. (18.) 

[P. 13d, L. 9— P. 137, L. 2]. 

[The question now arises]— The Soul, which has been 
proved to be something distinct from the Aggregate of the 
Body, &o. — is it eternal or non-eternal ? ‘‘ Why should 

of the yogin are not bo obetructeil ; but that does not moan that the yogin can go 
against the nature of things. [Hence even with the aid of yogic powers the 
Mind could not serve as the instrument in its own cognition]. Other people liavs 
offered the explanation that one Mind is perceived by the instrumentality of another 
Mind ; this is how we can avoid the contingency of an instrument operating upon 
itself. But this view has been clearly rejected by Vachaspati Mishra. The real 
explanation therefore of the cognition of Mind lies in this that in the case of 
ordinary men, while what forms the ohjtci of cognition is the Mind hy itstlf that 
which forms the •nstrumerrtis the Mind as along wtth the notion of its indicative, — 
and in the case of the yogin also the Mind hy itself \h the object of cognition, while 
the Mind os aided by facultiee born of yoga is the instrument. So that in both cases 
we have the same explanation that the Mind by itself is not the same as the Mind 
as accompanied or qualified by something else ; and hence there is no operating of 
any thing upon itself. It further goes onto controvert the very conceptioa 
that one and same thing cannot be both object &nd vistrument. There is no inconw 
patibility between the two : a thing is called * instrument ’ when it is operated by 
the Agent ; and it is called * object* when there bears upon it the effect of an 
action not subsisting in, or belonging to, itself ; and certainly there is no incom- 
patibility between these two : a thing can' very well be operated by an agent, 
and yot bear upon itself the effects of an action not subsisting in itself. 
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there be a doubt on this point ?’* This doubt arises 
from the fact that both are seen; that is to say, things 
known to exist are found to be of both kinds, — some eternal 
and others non-eternal ; so that it having been proved that 
the Soul exists, the doubt remains (as to its being eternal or 
non-eternal). 

The answer to the above question is that those same 
arguments that have proved the Soul’s existence also go to 
prove* its previous existence (prior to its being endowed with 
the present body), — as is clear from the modifications under- 
gone by this body (during all which the Soul’s personality 
is recognised to bo the same) ;*~and this Soul must exist 
also after the perishing of this body. Why so ?’* 

Sutra ( 18 ). 

Becapsb the new-born infant experiences joy, 
fear and SOttEOW ,— which CoUIiD FOLLOW ONLY FROM THE 
CONTINOITT or REMEMBRANCE OP WHAT HAS BEEN REPEAT- 
EDLY GONE THROUGH BEFORE. (SU. 18). 

As a matter of fact, it is found that when an infant is born, 
he actually experiences joy, fear and sorrow, even though 
during his present life he has not perceived anything that 
could give rise to joy, fear or sorrow ; and that he actually 


JddP liatj been explained by the Tatparya as follows : —The continuity of 
the S ml’s previous existence we deduce from the fact that during present life, while 
the body is sesri to be changed, from childhood to youth and from youth to old 
the ensouling porsonfility is recognised to be the same ; so that the * Recog- 
nition,’ which has been found to supply the principal argument in support of the 
Soul’s existence, is also found to supply the argument for its existence prior to its 
being endowed with the present body. 

The Dhusyachandra offers two explanations— (1) by one it makes 
hhida\ as one compound, meaning ‘because the present body (in youth) is differ- 
ent from the one that preceded it (in childhood)’; and (2) by the record it sepa- 
rates ‘/?rdifc’ and takes it as qualifying ‘avasfAtJuaw .’ The sense of the reasoning 
is the same In both cases; which is in keeping with the explanation supplied by 
the Jatparya, The second dehalhida\ refers to the perishing of the Body. 

The Parishuiidhi suggests also another explanation of dehdbhedat : ‘ The 

fact of recognition proves the existence of the Recognising Agent, becauee (he 
Body is something different trom that Agent,’ 
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experiences these is inferred from certain clear indicatives;* 
~the8e experiences could proceed only from the continuity 
of ramembranoe, and not from any other source ;t— •this 
* continuity of remembrance * again could not but be due to 
previous repeated experience; and the * previous experience* 
could be possible only during a previous life ; — so that 
from all this it follows that the personality continues to 
exist oven of after the perishing of the body.^ 

V^Y{ika on Sd. (18). • 

[P, 868, L, 1 to P; 869, L. 15]. 

The question arises— is the Soul, which has been proved 
to be something different from the Aggregate of Body 
eternal or non-eternal ? [An initial objection is raised against 
the whole section]— “ The Author of the Bhasya has 
explained this doubt as arising from the fact that both are 
seen. But such a doubt appears to be wholly unjustifiable. 
The arguments that have been adduced to prove that the 
Soul exists and that it is something distinct also prove 
that the Soul continues to remain the same while the Body 
changes ; — and this having been already established, there 
is no need for proceeding with the present section. **§ 


*Theie MiidiofttiTei* are in the form of ^eniilmg’ and 'crying/ The infer- 
enoe being in the form—* the state of infancy belongs to a Soul experiencing 
joy, fear and sorrow,— becanse it is accompanied by smiles and cries/ 

Inferred from inch indications as closing of the Eyes, throwing up of arms 
and lege, and crying ’—SMfyncAaadra. 

t iThe infant a feeling of joy oan only bo accounted for as being due to his 
remembering the pleasant experiences of bis previous life. 

% The facts adduced prove that the Soul iu the infant's body is one that 
has had a previous life and body ; so that it is proved that after the perishing of 
that previous body, the Soul has continued to exist. 

The Si^^hantin has proved that tho Soul is something different from the 
Body, the Sense-organs, and the Mind, he has also proved that while the Body 
changes from infancy to yonth and from youth to old age, the ensouling person- 
ality oootioues to be recognised as the same ; and from this it follows as a necessary 
oorroUary that even on the perishing of the Body, the Soul would continne to 
remain. And aa this is the sola purpose of the present section, this section need 
not have been proceeded with at all. fdfparya. 
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\^Answer ] — Cerainly it would not be right, nob to proceed 
with tbe present section. Why P ** Because while 
(it is true that) the arguments adduced prove the continuity 
oE the Soul from birth to death, they do not prove that it 
continues to exist also on the perishing of the Body. And 
it is with a view to prove this that we have the next 
SOtra — * because the 7ieio*borti infant exped iences Joy &c. 

t 

The moaning of the Sutra is as follows When tlie 
infant is just born, his sense-organs are incapable of appre- 
hending things ; and yet he is found to be experiencin<T 
joy, fear and sorrow,— these being inferred from such 
indicatives as smiling, trembling and crying (respectively);— 
these can arise only from the continuity of remembrance, 
and there can be such continuity of remembrance only 
if there has been a previous body. The ‘ birth * (of a 
person) consists in his becoming connected with Body, 
Sense-organs, Inteliigence and Sensation,— all these appearing 
in an aggregated form.—* Joy * consists in the feeling of 
pleasure at the obtaiuing of a desired object after a deep 
longing for it * Fear* is the feeling of helplessness 

that one has when he is anxious to get rid of the causers 
tending to bring about undesirable things, and finds him- 
self unable to do so.-— When one has become separated from 
a desired thing, and he finds that he is unable to regain 
it, the feeling that he has is called * sorrow.’ — It is the 
expenencing of these feelings that is spoken of by the term 
* sampratip itii' (in the Sutra). There is what is called 
*abhi/l8(iy^ ‘repetition,* when there are several cognitions 
of either the same thing or the same form of thing ; e.g., 
it is said ‘ he has had a repeated taste of paddy * [where 
it is not the same individual paddy that has been repeatedly 

^ ^T\i9 term prdr\hand,* longing'' hM been added, because there is Joy, not 
80 nrach at the obtaining of a desired object, as at obuiuing it after otie has 
bad a deep longing for it *-^Jdlparpa, 
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tasted, bat tbe same kind of paddy}. We baTO wbat is 
called ' remembrance, ’ vrhen, after direct perception bas 
ceased, an idea appears subsequently in regard to tbe 
same thing ; and it is ‘ recognition ' when there is direct 
perception of tbe thing along with its remembrance. By 

'continuity’ is meant tbe faculty or impression 
Var. P. 3G9 . / ^ . 

which brings about the remembrauce. 'Smile’ 

consists in tbe joyous expression of tbe Eyes &c. following 
on tbe remo'mbrance of something that has given pleasure 
and is considered desirable ; — and ' crying ’ consists in a 
particular kind of sound accompanied by the shedding of tears, 
and tbe throwing about of the arms and legs. [These are 
indicative of tbe continued Existence of tbe Soul]. 

An objection is raised — " Inasmuch as SmUing and Crying 
subsist in entirely different things, they cannot prove 
the desired conclusion.” If you mean by this that — 
'* Smiling and Crying subsist in infancy and infancy does 
not belong to the Soul, hence subsisting in a totally different 
substratum. Smiling and Crying cannot prove anything in 
regard to the Soul, ’’—then, our answer is that this is not 
right ; because what is meant to be proved (by Smiling 
and Crying) is tbe presence, in infancy, of a Soul affected by 
Joy and Sorrow; — the form of the desired conclusion is— 
' the state of infancy ie endowed tvith a Soul affected by Joy and 
sorrow^ ^c., beeaute it ia accompanied by smiling and crying, 
and 'infancy ’ is a certain condition or property of age; just 
like ' youth.’ 

What bas been said above applies also to the conclusion 
in the form that—' infancy is endowed with a Soul possess* 
ed of remembrance, faculty, previous cognitions and conneo* 
tion with a former body.’ “ How so ? ” Just as the pres* 
ence of smiling and crying proves that infancy is endowed 
with a Soul affected by Joy and Sorrow,— similarly * the pre* 
sence of Soul affected by Joy and Sorrow ’ proves the exis* 
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tfinoe of the Soul possessed of remembrance ; — the presence 
ot the Soul possessed of remembrance proves the presence of 
Soul endoived with faculty; this latter fact proves the pres- 
ence of Soul endowed with previous Cognitions ; and the 
latter proves the presence of Soul endowed with connection 
with a former Body. In each of these, ‘youth’ serves as 
the corroborative Example ; since Youth is accompanied by 
tmilihg and crying and it is also endowed with a Soul affected 
by joy and sorrow, &e. ; and so with every other form of 
conclusion noted above. 

Sntra (19). 

[Objection']-—'* What has bebn pot pobwabd is 

OHr.T A VARIATION (oP THG TBANTSISNT SoUL), BBSBMBLINO 

TUB variations OF OPKNINO AND CLOSINO ONOEROONB BT 

THE Lotus and otubb flowers." — (19.) 

Bhdfij j on Su. 19. 
f P. 137, L. 4 to L. 12]. 

[Says the Opponent^— “In the case of such transient 
things as the Lotus and the like, we find that they undergo 
such modifications as opening and closing ; in the same 
manner the traneient Soul may be said to undergo variations 
in the form of experiencing joy and sorrow, [which there- 
fore cannot prove the eternality of the Soul].’’ 

This contention is not right ; as there is no reason. That 
is to say, it cannot be shown thatr— “ for such and such a 
reason the experiencing of joy and sorrow by the Soul is to 
be regarded only ai a variation of it, like the variations of 
opening and closing undergone by the Lotus and other flow- 
ers — in support of such a conclusion there is no Reason 
based upon any kind of instance, analogous or otherwise.* 


Under 8u{rAi 1, 1, 34—35 it has been ihown that a Reason that can provn 
a conclusion must be based upon ^ ell-known corroborative instances, — these in- 
atancss bein[* either similarity or per dissimilarity, and as matter of fact, in sup- 
port of the assertion put forward in this Sutra, by the Opponent, there can be no 
Reason of either of those two kinds; and the mere citing of the example (of 
Lotus) cannot prove anything, [An example is effective only as pointing to ainl cor- 
roborating a Reason or P remiss]. —RAaf^acAandni. 
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So that, in the absonco of a Reason, what has been urged 
can only be regarded as irrelevant and futile. Then 
again, tlio instance cited does not do away with what we have 
pat forward as tlie cause of the Joy, &c. ; that is to say, what 
has been pointed out is that in the case of every ordinary 
(grown-up) person it is found that in connection with objects 
already experienced in the past there are feelings of joy, 
brought about by the continuity of remembrance ; — and cer- 
tainly this fact is not set aside by the mere citing of the ca^e of 
the closing of the Lotus, &c. ; and [when this cannot be set 
aside or denied in the case of ordinary grown-np men] it 
cannot bo denied in the case of the new-born infant also.* 
Further, the * opening and closing * of the Lotus consist only 
in certain ‘ conjunctions and disjunctions ’ of its petds, which 
are brought about by a certain actiont ; and action must have 
a cause^ as is clearly inferrable from the fact that it is an 
action [similarly the action of the child’s smiling, ka. must 
have a causoi and this cause can only be the remembering of 
past experiences}. J Such being the case, what does the 
citing of the instance (of Lotus, &o.) serve to set aside ? 
[Since it is found only to support the view of the Si^dhan(in]^ 

VQrtiia on Stl. (19). 

[P, 369, L, 17 to P. 870, L. 16}. 

What has been put fonvard is only a variation^ - 

says the Sutra. What the SUtra means is that, inasmuch 
we find variations appearing in transient things also, 


*Thi8 appenrs to be the aiinple meaning o>f this HeAtcnce. But according to 
t)te Bh&Byachandra it mcaiiR as fullows Just as it cannot be denied that the 
action of closing, &c. of the Lotus is due to a certain cause, bo also it cannot be 
denied that the inf anil’s action of smiltiig is due to a certain cause.’ This argu.- 
nient, however, is clearlj put in i1m next Beiitence of the BM^ya, 

fThe reading of the printed text is unsatisfactory ; the right reading is 
enpplied bj the two Pari Mss., which is also supported by the Bha^yachan^ra 

ftwum r iy g 

{ Thie passage ie a little obscure ; all manuscripts, except Puri B, read 
R w i ty (ifaiqN? « in the printed text f Puri Ms. B. reads 
which means—* that there is such cause in the shape of Action, (for the said oob- 
)unctionB and disjunotiona), is clearly inferred from the fact that these are actually 
brought about, [and nothing can be brought except by the force of an action].* 
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what lias boen iirgud (in the the preceding Sutra, as prov- 
ing the etornality of the Sonb does not necessarily prove 
the desired coriclusijn. * What is opening and what is 
** closing?* When there is disjunction among the parts 
“ oE the flower-petals, but not to the extent of total disrup- 
“ tion of the flower, there is what is called ‘ opening and 
when there is a conjunction among the petals, which still 
“ continue to constitute the flower, there is what is called 
“ ‘ closing*.’* 

There is no force in the Opponent’s argument put forward 
Vir p 370 present Sutra) ; because none of the 

alternatives possible under it is admissible (as 
an effective argument against the Siddhanta), The reason* 
ing put forward is tliat * what have been urged by the Sidd- 
haritin are only variations of the Soul like the variations 
of the lotus in the shape of its opening and closing*; — now 
is this examnle meant to prove conclusion (contrary to the 
Sid^ihanta) ? Or is it meant only to show that tlie premiss 
put up by Siddhantin is not true ? If it is meant to prove 
a conclusion, — the mere citing of an example cannot prove 
anything, unless some Reason is put forward ; hence the 
instance cited by the Opponent cannot prove anything. 

.If, on tlio other hand, it is meant to point out a defect (in 
tlie SicJdhariU argument), — then, in that case, (a) is it meant 
to deny a perceptible cause (for the infant’s smiling &c.) ? 
(b) Or is it meant to show that there are other causes (than 
the one suggested by the Siddhantin) ? (c) Or is it meant 

to embody an inference in support of tlio view that the 
Soul is liable to birth and destruction ? (d) Or, lastly, is 

it meant to show that the smiling &o. (urged by the Sid- 
diiantin) are merely fortuitous (like the opening and closing 
of the lotus) ? (a) If it is meant to deny a perceptible 

cause, this cannot be right; because what the Siddhantin 
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has put forw’ard is actually qualified as being perceptible i 
that is to say, what he has put forward is that—' inaa- 
much it is] perceioed !in [;the case of the {grown-up persoDi 
that whenever there are smiling and crying, there is present 
also the Soul affected by joy and sorrow, on the analogy of 
this we infer that when we perceive smiling and crying in 
the new-born infant, there must be present a Soul affected hf 
joy and sorrow and certainly there is nothing objectionable 
in this. (b) Secondly^ if the instance is cited with a view 
to show that there are other causes,— even that would not 
be right ; for the very same reason that what has been 
put forward by the Siijdhaatin is what is actually seen, 
(c) Thirdly^ if the instance is cited with a view to show that 
the Soul is liable to birth and destruction,— that again can- 
not be right; for as a matter of fact, the Soul is a substance 
and is ever incorporeal, and as such, like Akaeha, it must hi) 
without cause (t.r., without beginning or end).f If (in opposi- 
tion to this) it be contended that the Soul is a product, then it 
behoves you to point out its cause, for the simple reason that 
every product has a cause ; all products are found to have 
causes, (d) Lastly, if it is meant that the opening and closing of 
the Lotus are fortuitous [and similarly the smiling and cry- 
ing of the infant must also be fortuitous],— the answer to 
this follows in the following Sdtrn. 


• When you aay that you arc putting forward the case of the opening and 
closing of the lotas with a view to deny the perceptible cause,— you admit the 
presence of a psrceptiftte cause ; and as a matter of fact, the Si^^haiitin also does 
point out perceptible cause. Nor can the Opponent deny the force of what is 
actually perceived ; for this would involve a seif -contradiction on his part and 
also self-stultification, says the Parishu^^hi ; for if what is perceived cannot prove 
anything, what point is therein citing the case of the * opening and closing of the 
lotus*, which also is only soineihing that is perceived. 

t InasmuchjM there is this valid argument in support of the conclusion that 
the Soul is without beginning or end, no amount of mere examples can shake that 
conclusion. The inference is in the form— ‘The Soul roust be without begianiog or 
end,— because it is an ever iooorporoal substance,— like Akasha.’ 
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Shdfya on Sn. (20). 

[P. 137, L. 12 to L. 21]. 

If it be held that what we mean is that the opening and 
clof^ing of the Lotus are variations without any cause, and 
similarly the Soul’s feeling of joy and sorrow also ; — this 

CANNOT* BE BIQHT; BECAUSE ASA UATTBB OF FACT, ALL 

VABIATIONB OF TBINOS CONSTITUTED BT THE FIVE UUOIMEN- 

« 

TiBY SUBSTANCES ARE DUE TO SUCH CAUSES AS COLD| HEAT| 

AND THE RAINT SEASON. (SQ. 20.) 

In the case of things made up of the combination f of 
the five rudimentary substances^ — such as the Lotus &c.,— it 
is found that their variations appear when heat, &c.« are 
present, and they do not appear when these are not present}; 
and from this it follows tliat the said variations cannot be 
without cause (fortuitous). In the same manner, the varia- 
tions of joy, sorrow &c., should follow only from a cause; 
they cannot appear without cause. And as a matter of fact, 
there can be no cause for these variations save the coniinuHy 
vf remembrance of what has been repeatedly gone through 
before. 

Nor will it be right to infer, on the basis of the instance 
cited (of Lotus &c.), that there must be causes for the pro- 
ducing and destroying of the 8ouL§ 


* Puri Mss. A and B, and the Bk^iyachandta make thia 9f part of the pre- 
ceding iSAdaya ; while Sutra Mi. D, Puri Sdtra Ml. the Ny>lyQ- 9 l,ch nihandha exid 
ViehvTtdiha make it part of the Supa. 

t * itnuyraAa ' of the lubstancei, coiiiist in the combining togetiier of their 
component particles — sayi the Bhdtyachandra. 

^The Lotus opens when touched hy the heat of the Sun’s rays ; it closes when 
touched by the cold of the Moon’s rays ; and the Kutaja plant Rowers when the 
rainy season is on.-- Shdayackandra. 

§8uch an inference cannot be right; as the eternality of the Soul (and henee the 
impossibility of its being produced or destroyed) is proved by the phenomonon 
cf Bemembraoce, which cannot be explained except on the basis of the eternality of 
Soul— BAdayacAan^ra. 

The Bhdqya has added this in anticipation of the following argument—*' You 
hure proved that the variations of the Lotus, and also those of the Soul, proceed 
from a, cause, and are not fortuitous; we accept that ; but what do you say to this 
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From the above it 13 clear that Joy and Sorrow &c., 
cannot appear without a cause; and it is not possible to attri- 
bute these to any such other causes as Heat, Cold &c., (except 
the Continuity of Remembrance &c.) So that the view set 
up of the Opponent cannot be right. 

Variilca on Su. (20). 

[P. 370, L. 19 to P- 371, L. 4.] 

What the Sutra means is that the variations of open- 
ing and closing in the Lotus cannot be fortuitous. And 
Var P 371 bence the citing of the instance cannot be an 
effective denial of anything at all. 

The terra ^ paikhdtmakavik^rdmm* (in the Sutra) doos 
not mean that the Lotus is a five-fold object;* what it means 
is that the Lotus comes into existence when there is com- 
bination of the five rudimentary substances ; and it is on this 
ground that it has been called * panchi tmaka*\ m reality 
there is no object that is ‘ five-fold* (in the former sense) ; 
as we shall ex{)laiu later on. 

Bhiisya on Su. (21). 

[P. 137, L. 21 to P. 138, L. 8.] 

For tb.e following reason also the Soul should be regard- 
ed as eternal : — 

Sutra (21). 

[Tfib Soul must br regarded as eternal] because 

or THE DESIBE FOR MILK FKOM THE M0T1IEU*S BREAST, 

WHICH IS EVINCED (ON BIRTH) AFTER DFATH, f AND WHICH 

CAN ONLY BE DUE TO REPEATED PEEDINU (in the past). — 

(Su. 21.) 

inference — * the Sonl innFt l>e Bomelhing produced and destroyed, because it undergoes 
variationB, — like the Lotus’?” — This has been met b}' the Dhdsija by pointing out that 
the citing of a mere example cannot prove oiiything at all, as already pointed out 

(P. 137, L.6). 

* is better reading. 

t ‘Pr^fya*— after death ; i.e., in a person who, after having died, is just bom 
again/— 
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la the iafant just bora we pereeive a desire for the 
mother’s milk,— the preseace of suoh desire beiag iadioated 
by the child’s aotirities (in the shape of the mortag of its 
hands and month towards the mother’s breasts). This 
desire could not arise except from repeated experience in 
tlie past. “ For what reason (should this be accepted) P ” 
In the case of all lining persons we find that when they 
are afflicted by hunger, lliere appears in tliem desire for 
food, which de.dre arises from continuity of remembrance 
due to' repeated experiences in the past ; now in the case of 
the new-born infant, the appearance of such desire canmt 
bo explained except as being due to repeated experiences 
in a previous body an 1 from this it is inferred that the 
infant had a body previous to his present one, in which 
body he had gone through repeated experiences of feeding 
(which has given rise to his present desire for milk). From 
all this it follows that what happens is that the Soul, having 
(at death) departed from his previous body, has become 
endowed with a new body, and on being afflicted with 
hunger, remembers his repeated feedings in the past, and 
(accordingly) desires the milk from the breast. Hence it 
cannot be true that there is a different soul to each of tbeso 
bodies ; it is the same Soul that continues to exist, even 
after the perishing of its former body. 

VSrfika on Sti (21). 

[P. 371, L. 6 to L. 1').] 

Si'cattse of desire for milk (f’C.—Says the Sutra. 

In the newly-born child we see certain activities ; and 
from this we infer the preseace of desire for the mother’s 
milk. Thus the desire is inferred from the activity, 
—the desire leads to the inference of remembrance of 
the past, — this remembrance leads to the inference of 
impressions, — the impressions to that of previous cogni- 

tion,— and from this cognition we infer the existence of the 
previous body ; the argument being formally stated as before., 
** Why should this Satra have been iatrodnoed, when 
is herein put forward has been already dealt with in 
Su. 3. 1. 18?” 
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Thero is no force in this objection ; as the present Sfltra 
explains in a nH}re particular manner what was indicated 
onlj in a general way in the preceding SQtra. * 

Sutra (22). 

[Objection] — " Tbb aotion op the child is only 

LIKE THE EOYINO OP THE IRON TO THE MAGNET." (SO. 22). 

BhStya on 8a. (22). < 

[P. 188, L. 10-11.) 

''In the ease of the Iron it is found that it moves 
*' towards the Magnet, even without any repeated ex- 
‘'perience in the past ; and similarly the desire (and con- 
** sequent activity) of the child for the mother’s milk may 
come about without any repeated experience in the past 
** [So that the activity of the new-born child does not 
" necessarily prove past experience]." 

Vsttika on S&. 22. 

[P. 371, li. 10 to P. 872, L. 2] 

The present SQtra is meant to show that mere 'activity ' 
of the child is not an infallible indicative (of the conclusion 
that it is meant to prove). 

[The V3r(ika offers its own answer to the Objection 
urged in the Sutra 22)— There is however no force in this 
objection ; as none of the alternatives possible is admissible. 
For instance, is the drawing of the iron to the magnet due to 
some cause ? Or is it without cause P If it is due to some cause, 
how is it known that it is so? Well, as a matter of fact it is 
found that Iron moves up to the Magnet only, and not to stone, 
and it is Iron alone, and not stone, that moves to the 
Magnet ; now from this restriction in the effect (i.«., in the 
moving) it follows that there must be some restriction in 
the cause [t.e., the movement of the Iron must be due to a 
definite cause). This reasoning does away with the view 

* Id the previouB 8n{ra we pointed to Joy Aa only as indioatiDg desire in 
general ; while the pr^eent Sa(ra, points out not only a particular form of desire, but 
Umging^^faiparya . 
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tliab the moving of the Iron is merely fortuitous. Now 
then (it being decided that the moving of the Iron is due 
Vtr P373 ^ definite cause), is the case .of the movement 

of ] ron put forward with a view to deny the 
possibility of the child's action being due to a visible cause? 
Or is it put forth to show that it is due to other causes 
(tlian the one to which the Sid^Sntin has attributed it) ? 
Or is It put forward with a view to propounding an argument 
in support of the view that the Soul is liable to being 
produced and destroyed ? And to all this we would offer 
the same answer as before {V&r^ika, P. .^70, L. 4, el, seq). 

JBhStya on SQ. (23). 

[P. 138. L. II toP. 139, L. 4J. 

[In answer to the Opponent's argument in the preceding 
Sntra, the SiddhSniin asks] — Is this ‘ moving up of the 
Iron ’ (that yon have put forward) without any cause ? Or is it 
due to a definite cause? Without a cause 

IT CANNOT BE, BECAOSE TlIBItE IN NO SUCH ACTION IN ANT 

OTHEK THING (EXCEPT Ie >N, AND THVT TOO IN THE PSOX- 

IMITT OP NO OTHEB THING BXOEPr MaONBTS) — (SQ. 23). 

If, in the case cited, the moving up of the Iron were 
without any causa (entirely fortuitous), then it would be 
possible for stone and other things also to move up to the 
Magnet, and there would be no ground for any such res- 
triction (as that Iron alone, and no other substance, moves 
up to the Magnet). 

If, on the other hand, the moving of the Iron be held 
to be due to a definite cause, then we ask — Who ever 
perceives any such cause? [All that is perceived is that 
the Iron moves up to the Magnet], As a matter of fact, 
the sole indicative of the cause of an action is the action 
itself, and (consequently) any limitations in the Action 
indicates similar limitations in the cause. It is this that 
accounts for the absence of moving in the case of other 
substances (than Iron).* [Hence from the limitation in 

* What is the cause of the inoviag up of the Iron to the Magnet placed near 
it if ita contact with the imperooptiblo rays of light emanating from the 
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the B£fect,-th8t the moving appears oi\\y in Iron, and 

not in other snbstancfs.— we infer tliat there must be, and 

this restricfion must be due to, some corresponding limita- 
tion in the cause of the Motion J. Now in the case of the 
child also the action (of muring the month &c.) rs found 
to be restricied (in the sense that such actions appear in 
the child only, and that also only when near Us mother, 
and so forth); [all parties being agreed as to this action 
of the child being due to the desire for mother a iiiilkj. 
the only cause that can be indicated by the child’s Uesire 
for the mother’s milk consists in the ‘ ciMituiuity of remem- 
brance due to repeated feeding in tlie past, ’—and the 
instance cited by the Opponemt (that of the moving of the 
Iron to the Magnet) cannot point to any other cause * And 
no effect can appear imVess- its cause is present. Further, 
the instance t cited by the Opponent cannot set aside wimt 
is actually perceived (by nit sentient beings) to be the cause of 
the said desire [e g., everyone perceives in his own case that 
when he sees sugar, his desire for it is due to his remembering 
its swootness tasted by Iviin iu the past, J Frona all this it is 
clear that the citing of the instance of the Iran moving to 
the Magnet is entirely futile, 

[Another eapknation of the expressiem nmjntra pravrit- 
iyabMvati^ in the Sutra is suggested ] — The movwg of the 
iron aUo ie found to appear in the proximity of no other thing , 
that is, the Iron is never found to move up 
Bha : P. 139. to Stone [nor does it move np to a mngnefc 
far removed from itj; — now, to what is this 
restriction due ? If it is due to the limitations of its cause, 
and such limitations in the cause are indicated by the limita- 

Mag»ct. If this were uot Bo^ftiid the moving were due to soinetliiug in thenatare 
•f the Iron itseff, tlicn e\''ery bit of Iron in tho world would be constantly moving 
towards the Magnet that lies bmied under the Sea, — BhUiyaihan^ra, 


• The printed text with its wrong punctuation, is irointenigibre* The passage 
^ which is to be construed os follows — 


wwnftwwfiRf ( wi,) ftPm* ijwwlsr ( wr&i ibwIst) 
w wqfl ) I 


t The case of the opening and closing of the Lotus cKed under Sfl. 20— says 
the BkCt^yackandra, 
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Hons in the action (due to that cause),* — then, in the case of 
the Child also, the desire, appearing in regard to a restrict- 
ed object (like the mother a milk, for instance), can be due 
only to some restrictions in connection with its cause ; and 
whether this cause consists in * the remembering of repeat- 
ed experiences of the past, or in something else, is settled 
by our actual experience : in our actual experience we have 
foynd that in the case of living beings the desire for food 
proceeds from the remembrance of past experience. 

Vdrfika on Su. 23. 

This Sotra is meant to show that the child*n desire (or the 
moving of the Iron) cannot hd entirely fortuitous. 

Bhrtsya on SQ. (24). 

[R 139, L. 4to L. 11]. 

For llie following reason also the Soul should be regard- 
ed as eternal. “ Why ? 

Bkcausk persons purr from longings are never 

FOUND TO BE BORN.f (Su. 2A). 

What is implied by the Sutra is tliat oa/y persons beset 
with longings are bom^X As a matter of fact, when a per- 
son is born, he is born as beset with longings ; this ‘ longing ^ 
could be due only to the recalling to mind of things pre- 
viously experienced; and this ‘previous experience’ of 
things in a preceding life could not be possible without a 
body ; hence what happens is that the Soul, remembering 
the things experienced (and found pleasant) by him in his 
previous body, comes to ‘ long ' for them ; this is what forms 

• Tiie two Puri M«, r«ad *, which also 

give! the same sense ; but the reading of the printed text is clearer. 

t Viehvanatha, suspecting this Satra to be a mere repetition of what has been 
said in SCI. 22, in connection with^the child's dusirs for milk, offers the following ex- 
planation. — In the former Sutra the child's desire was put forward as hronghf about 
by the remembering of the milk having been found, in, the previous life, to be the 
means of a desired end ; wliile what is put forward in the present BQtra is the fact 
of the said desire being duo to * attachment/ a condition that is applicable, not only 
to human beings, but to all kinds of aoimals. 

X The Bha^yachandra rightly remarks that this implication is due to the two 
negatives in the SQ^'^a — Persons without atiachmenls are not bom ; which meant 
that persons that are born are only those in whom attachment is present. Bat 
it becomes over-refined when it goes on to explain the simple expression 
Upadyati ' to mean * ar\h&pat{yS anumlya{i* 
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the connecting link between his two liras; there are si^nilar 
links between his previous life and his life preceding that, 
and between that and a life preceding that, and so on 
and on (to infinity) ; — which shows that the connection of 
the Soul with bodies has been without beginning ; and with- 
out beginning has also been his connection with longings ; and 
from this i beginningless series of attachments and consequent 
bodies) it follows that the Soul is eternal. 

V(ir(ika on SQ. 24. « 

[P. 372. L. 6. to L. 18]. 

The Houl must be eternal, beca^ise fjersons free from 
longings are never found to be Aorn— says the Sutra. At the 
moment that a person is born, he is not found to bo born 
without longings ; and because persons free from longings 
are not born, it follows that they are born beset with attach- 
ments. What is meant by * birth » we have already explained, 

“ What follows from the fact put forward in the Sutra ?’* 

Longing is brought about by the recalling of previously 
experienced things; and no * longing * is possible unless the 
Sense-organs are capable of apprehending their objects ; and 
no • recalling of things previously experienced * is possible 
without remembrance. 

Bhdsya on Sa. 25. 

[P. 139V L. 11 to L. 14]. 

[The Opponent asks] — ‘‘How do you know that the 
“ Longing of the new-born child arises from the recalling 
of previously experienced things, and not 

“ THAT IT IS PUODUOED IK THE SAME MAKNEB 
“as substances and THBIB QUALITFES P” 25). 

“ In the case of ordinary substances that are capable of 
“ being produced, their qualities are found to be produced 
“ by certain causes (in the shape of fire-contact and the 
“ like), — in the same manner, in the case of the Soul, which 
“ IE capable of being produced , its quality in the form of 
Longing may be produced by certain causes (in the shape of 
“ Time and Place &o.) *'.* 

^ VUhyaD&lba ezplaina ibis Sflfra somewhat differently : * Judt as an ordinary 
tabitance, like tbe Jar, is produced along with certain qualities ; so is the Soul also 
bom, as along with the quality of attachment. ' 
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The assertion put forward (in the present SQtra) is onlj 
a repetition of what has already been said before. 

V(kr{ika on SQ. 25. 

[P. 373. LI. 1-2.] 

This SQtra is meant to show that the facts adduced by 
the Si<ji(jh3ntin do not necessarily prove the desired conclu- 
sibn. 

Tills contention however has no force ; as the answer 
to it has already been given. 

Sfltra ^26). 

J ^ Answfr ] — Ir is not so; because Lonoino (and 

Aversion) are doe to anticipation. (Su. 26). 

JBhdsya on Su. (26). 

[P. 140, L 2 to L. 13]. 

The SouPs longing cannot be said to be produced in the 
same manner as Substances and their Qualities. — Why ?’•— 
Because Attachment and Aversion are iue to anticipation. 
As a matter of fact, in the case of living beings experiencing 
pleasures and pains from objects, Longing is found to arise 
from anticipation or conviction [that such and such an object is 
the source of pleasure, or of pain] ; — this * anticipation * arises 
from the recalling to Mind of previously experienced objects; 
— and from this fact it is inferred that in the case of the new- 
born child aho, the Longing must arise from the recalling to 
Mind of the previously experienced object t On the other 
hand, for Jpersons who hold the view that the Soul is produced 
(or brought into existence anew, ateach birth), the appearance 
of Longing must be explained as proceeding from a cause 

*Tbe argument bore urged is the Hame as that urged in SQtra 22 ; there the 
argument was based upon tiie instance of the Iron and Magnet ; and in the present 
SQ|ra, it is based upon the example of eueb ordinary things as the Jar and the 
like. 

* Wbat the Dba^ya means by this remark is that the answer to this argument 
is also the same as that offered to Sfl. 22 

t The child recalls to mind the fact that the mother'a milk was a eoaroe of 
pleasure ; and hence his longing for it, 

t lo place of read which b tha 

reading of the two Puri Mss ; and also of the Bhd^yaehan^ra^ which ezplaioe tha word 
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other than the] said ' anticipation ' [as no such anticipation 
from past experience is possible under this theory] just 
as the coming into existence of substances and tlieir qualities 
[which is due to causes other than ^ ' anticipation *J. As a 
matter of fact however, it is not yet proved that the Soul is 
actually produoed ;• nor do we find any other cause for* Long* 
ing/ than the said * anticipation.’ Prom all this it follows 
that it is not right to say that — * the coming into existeqce 
of the Soul and its Longing is like the coming into exii^tence 
of Substances and their Qualities.” 

Some people explain the appearance of ‘Longing* as 
being due to a cause entirely different from ‘ anticipation/ 
— such cause, according to them, being in the form of the 

• Unseen Force ’ consisting of ‘ Merit — Demerit/ But even so 
(under this theory also) the Soul’s connection with a previous 
body cannot be denied. For the said ‘Unseen Force ' (of 

* Merit — Demerit *) could have accrued to the Soul only during 
its connection with a previous body, not during its present 
life.t As a matter of fact however, J it is well known that 
Longing procf^eds from complete absorption in the thing ; and 
this ‘ absorption * is no other than the rpp^^aied experiencing 
of the object^ which leads to the conviction or anticipation 
(that such and such a thing is the source of pleasure). What 
particular kind of Longings will appear in a new-born Soul 
will depend upon the peculiarities of the particular kind of 
body into which it is born;§ what determines the special 
kind of body in which the Soul is born is his past ‘ Karma * 
(good or bad acts of the past) ; and the personality comes 

* The printed text wrohgly pute e etop after 

f As in the preient life the new-borii person has dona no acta that could bring 
to him Jfharma or 

{The author oitea here a popular saying.— 

§ Tliis has been added in view of the following objection If the Lungiuga 
in the new-born child are the reauU of the remembrance of past experiencea, then tide 
would mean that, even in a case where a Soul, that occupied a human body in iit 
paist life, happene to be born in au elephant's body, the desires of this elephant cub 
would be for such tilings as are sought after by human beings.” The anewer to 
thie ia that the character of the child'a longings depend upon that of the body 
oocttpied by him at the time; and the longings in the elephant cub would be those in 
eooordanoe with the experiences gone through by that Soul in some remote previous 
life io M elephant's body.— fdfparya. 
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to be known by tbe particular name (of an animal) by reason 
of the peculiar body with which it is equipped at the time.* 

From all this it is clear that it is not possible for the said 
' Longing ’ to be duo to any other cause, except * anticipa- 
tion.’ 

Varfilca on SQ. 26. 

. [P. 373 L. 4 to L. 7, also P. 372, LI. ll-18].t 

t 

The Opponent’s conteation is not right; as Longing arises 
from nniicipaUon, * Anticipation ’ stands here for the wish 
that one entertains for previously experienced things. 

“ The Longing may be due to an Unseen Force/ If 
you mean by this that — Longing does not necessarily imply 
previous connection with a body, as it may be due entirely 
to an Unseen Force,” — this cannot be regarded as an effective 
answer ; it shows that you have not understood the meaning 
of the Sutra : the Sutra does not mean that connection with a 
previous bo*ly is the only cause (of Longing) ; all that is meant 
is that the Soul’s previous connection with a body is proved 
(by the presence of Longing) ; and certainly this is not douiod 
when. you assert that •Longing arises from an Unseen 
Force; ’ J so that what you have urged is nothing. 

Longing proceeds from complete absorption in the thing 
— says the JBhUsya. The Body comes to be known as the 

* Tho new-barn personality is known as * iiiaii ’ or * elephant/ not because the 
Soul is man or elephant^ but because the Soul happens to bo equipped witli a human 
or an elephantine body^ This meaning, incite case of learned inetiy ia figurative; 
while in the case of ignorant people, it is a uiiaootiception— 

The Vartika reads wliich means that the Body comes 

to be known as tlio * person ’ because it serves the purposed of the Soul. 

f The matter appearing as LI. 11-18 ou P. 372 of the Bib. Ind. Edition clearly 
forms part of the explanation of Sutra 26; though (he Benares Edition also puts 
them under Su. 25, as in the Bib. Ind. Edition. We have however thought it right to 
restore them to their proper place, under Su. 26. 

As the also will admit this. The operation of the Unseen Force 

is not in any way inconsistent with the view that the Soul had boveral bodies in 
the past. 
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person, because it serves the purpose of the Soul ; • — just as 
the reeds (that go to make up the Mat, are called ‘ Mat ’ ). 

What has been said before in regard to the Soul being 
endowed with — a previous body, previous experience, reniein- 
brance and anticipation f may be brought in here also. 

■ ■ r 

Section (6), 

The Exact Nature of the Body. 

[Sutras 27— 29]t 
BhUsya on SQ. 27. 

[P. 140, L. 13 to P. 141, L. G]. 

It has been explained that the connection of the intelli- 
gent Soul with the Body is without beginning ; this Body has 
its source in the acts done by the Personality, and becomes 
the recoptacle§ of pleasure and pain. In regard to this Body, 
we proceed to examine whether, like the Olfactory and other 
organs, it is composed of a single substance, or of several 
substances. “ Why should there be any doubt on this 
point ? " The doubt arises from difference of opinion as 

the Bliasya in all Ms3 reaila cdilionu of tl»c 

Vartika read &0, 

t* Anticipation ’ iridicatea * remembrance/ — ‘remembrance ' indicates ‘ previoua 
experience/ — ‘ previous experience indicates * j>rcvious body/ 

J The Parishuddhi mentions Shrl-vasta as raising the question why Ibis section 
docs not form part of the foregoing section, — inasmneh as this also explains the 
difference of the Soul from the Body. The answer given by the Parishuddhi is 
that it is necessary to have the * detailed exuniinatiou ’ of everything that has 
bean ‘mentioned / and since the distinction of the Soul from the Body has been 
already explained in the previous section, it now behoves us to examine in detail 
the exact nature of the Body. The real motive for this procedure has been ex- 
plained by the TCtparya, which points out that when one knows the exact nature 
of the Body and its appurtenances, ho loses all regard for it, and hence acquires the 
necessary degree of dispasaion, which is necessary for Release. 

§The Body is the * receptacle ’ of pleasure and pain only in the sense that 
they serve the purpose of qualifying and differentiating it; it is tbeSouZ that istho 
actual * receptacle ’ of pleasura and pain ; as a ‘ receptacle ’ of a thing, in the 
proper sense of the term, must be such as forms its substratam, that in which the 
thing subsists by iuhereuca ; (and not merely the contaitt§r,)^^Bhd$yachanfra, 
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well * (as from the presence of diverse properties) ; people 
have held the Earth and other material substances to be the 
components of the Body, in varying numbers ; t and the 
question naturally arises — what is the real truth ? [The 
answer is supplied by the next /S'ff/re] — 

The Body must be regarded as composed of the 

^AUTH ; lUCCAUSB WE FIND IN IT THE PECULIAR QUALITY 

(of»Earth) 4 — (Su. 27J. 

The human body must be regarded as composed of Eanh ; 
— Why? — because ive find in it the peculiar quality of Eatih^ 
The Earth is endowed with Odour, and so is also the Body; 
— and inasmuch as Water and the other material substances 
are odourless^ if the Body were composed of thorn it would 
be without odour. But as a matter of fact, the Body could 
not form the receptacle of tlie Sours activities, if it were 
built up of the Earth only, without being mixed with Water, 
&c ; hence the Body should be regarded as being built up 

® Both Puri inaiiuscripts have a ‘cAa’ here, aiul the BhdiyachaHdra rinuarka 
that this * choy^ ‘also,’ is meant to include the ‘presence of diverse properties/ 
which is one of the principal sources of doubt {vide — Su. 1. 1. 23). 

f Some philosophers regard the Body as cornpo8c<l of a single material suh- 
stnneo ; others of two, others again, of three, others of four, and others of live 
BubetaiiccB. — Bh&syachaudra. 

JThe Pariahuddhi reads ‘ {a^iyahish^agunopahlhdhiihy which, not being found 
in any manuscript, we take as the paraphrase of the [>hiasc ‘ gundn{arropalahdheh* 
This ‘ peculiar quality ’ of the Earth is ‘Odour’ — says the BhdsyachandrayVihxQh 
is in keeping with the Pari^diuddhi ; it ip only Odour that forms the ‘ peculiar 
quality' of Earth. But Viihvanatha would include all such qualities as dark colouTy 
aolidUy and so forth. 

The Pariihuddhi raises thu <ptestion — In reality the Body is the recepi^oU 
of the activities of the Soul ; aini it is on the basis of this character tln|/t its 
examination should proceed ; what bearing has the composition of the Body got 
on its examination ? What does it matter whether the Body is composed of Earth 
or of Water? The answer given is that when it becomes ascertained that the 
Body is composed entirely of material substances, it becomes comparatively easy 
to prove that intelligence cannot belong to it ; from which it would follow t^At 
•—(a) it is the receptacle of the activities of which the contact of the existing 
Soul is the non-constituent cause, — (b) that it is the substratum «f the J^ense- 
organs, the developments whereof are due to ike developments of the Body 
under the influence of food and drink,— and (c) that it forms the receptacle of 
the experiences of the Soul related to the Body. 
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by the mixture of all the fiv’e material substances; The Pflfra 
does not deny the mutual contact or mixture (in the Body) 
of the five substances.* 

Bodies composed of Water, Firo and Air are found in 
other regions and in tliese also the presence (by contact) 
of the several material substances is in accordance with the 
character of the experiences to 1>g undergone by the person- 
ality ensouling a particular body. In the case of all such 
ordinary things as the Dish and the like, it is found without 
the lejist doubt, that they are riot built up without the con- 
tact of Water and other substances. J 

Vartika on SG. 27. 

[P. :W3, L. 8to L. Ift]. 

The Soul having been described, it is now the turn of the 
Body, wirich the Sutra now proceeds to e?;arnine ; or (as iho 
HhOiiya says) the Body is next examined, because the connec- 
tion of the Soul with the Body is without beginning ; and when 
the Body has been examined, the treatment of the Soul will 
be completed. AVhat has got to bo examined in regard to 

® Tlie SicTJhaiitrt sayn tlial the Botly is c*()iiip(»setl of, coiiBtitiUcd by, tlic Earth 
only ; the Euilli alone foniiB ita component cause ; tliuiigli ll)c presence, hy 
contact, of the other four snbfjtances alpo is necessary in its fonnatiun ; but 
tliis dt)C8 not make these four the comlituent cau 9 e of the Bo<ly. The Jar has 
lor ita component canse, only the Clay ; ami yet the preaenco of water is necea- 
nary. Tlio Dhiisyachafidra itikiiVi the term ^ hhutaiamyoga' as n ^ harmadharaya^ 
compoumi, meaning *• well-recogniHed presence/ the meaning being— ‘the mere pre- 
aenco liy contact of the other four, wliioh (contact) is duly recognised {bhuta)^ 
cannot he deniod ’ — the J5'A<7..jyacAa/i^ra explaining ^nisiudhah' as * niaCsIdhnni 
hliakyah.’ 

f Tlic tuiueons body is found in the regions of Varuiia ; the fiery body in 
tlic vogioiia of the Sun, and the aerial bo<ly in the regions of Vayu. Zkdsha does 
not foiin the component of any body ; hence there is no Zk&shic or ethereal 
bo<ly, — according to the Nyaya, 

J Til© likd^yachanirrSf along \ritli nearly nil manuscripts, rends nihsamshayahi 
hut tuhsanishaydj appears to be the riglit reading. The only way of construing tho 
form ^^ni^samshayah ' is to take it, as tho Bhdsyachan^ra does, along with 
* bhtltasamyognh* of the preceding sentence ; otherwise (if we do not read 
tuhsanisftyatjdly and take it as qualifying ' nisp^lfih*)t the only form that could 
be admitted would be nihsamshayam. 
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thb Body is — whether like the Olfactory and other organs, 
it is composed of a single substance, or of several substances ; 
there is doubt on this point, because of the diversity of 
opinions that hare been held ; on this question we have heard 
of several opinions ; and the real truth is that — the human 
body is composed of Earth. 

» 

“ Vhy docs the Bhasyn add the qualifying term ‘ hu- 
man’ ?” 

Since tluj Bodies in other regions are not made of Earth, 
it is only riglit that the qualification should be added. 

[The human body should be regarded as composed of 
Earth] because it has Odour, — like the Atom (of Earth). In 
the case of the Atom we find that having Odour, it is of one 
uniform nature ; and finding that the Body also has Odour, 
we infer that the Body also sliould be of one uniform nature, 
of one kind, {i.e., composed of a single substance). As a 
matter of fact the Body could not form ike receptacle tf the 
Soul's activities if it were built up of the Earth only, without 
being mixed with water, ^c. ; and this more mixture of several 
substances is not denied by us. 

Sotra 23 (A, B, C.). 

(A) — “Tub Body is madb up op Eaktit, Wateb 
and Fikb, bboausb wb find in it the distinctive 

QUALITIES OP THESE, fl'.P., OdODB, ViSCIDITY AND HbAT].” 

(B) — “It is made up of poub substances (Eauth, 
Watbb, Fire and Air), because we find in it in>bueatb- 

INQ AMD OUT-BREATHING (iN ADDITION I'D THE AFORESAID 

QUALITIES OP Earth, &c.).” 

(C) — “It is made up five substances. Earth, 
Water, Fire, Air and AkIsha, because we find in it 
Odour (op Earth) humidity (op Water), heat (op Fire), 
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BBEATniNG (OE C1ECULATT03I OF THIS JUICES) (OP Aib) AND 

CAVITIES (of AkIsHa). 

JJhUsya on SQtra 28 (A, B and C). 

[P. 141, L. 8 toL. 12]. 

The reasons put forward in these Sutras being inconclus- 
ive, the Author of tlie Sutra has taken no notice of them 
[t. 0 ., he has not taken the trouble to refute them]. 

Question In what way are they inconclusive ? 

Answer: — As a matter of fact, the presence of the quali- 
ties of material substances in any object may be due, either 
to the fact of those substances forming the constituents 
of that object, or to the fact that the mere presence by 
contact of these substances in any object is possible — (a) 
when those substances form the constituents of that object, 
and also (b) when they do not form tlie constituents, and 
are only pn^sent in it by contact ; which presence is not 
denied (by any party); — for example in the case of the 
Dish we find that Water, Air, Fire and Akasha are all present 
by contact [oven though the dish is composed of Earth only, 
and not of those four]. [Thus it being found that the 
mere fact of the qualities of a certain rnateiial substance 
being found in the Body does not necessarily prove that 
the Body is actually composed of that substance, — the 
reasons put forward in the three Sutras must be regarded 
as incondmire]^ 

If the human body were composed of several substances, 
then, by reason of the peculiar character of its (multiple) 
constitution, it would be withouUodour, without taste, with- 
out colour and without touch. t As a matter of fact however, 
the Body is not so (without Odour &c.). Hence tlie conclus- 
ion is that it should he regarded as composed of Earthy 
because we find in it the peculiar quality of Earth. 

• All tlieBC tlirec are SVraa. Tlioy are foiiud in tlie Nyat/asrichinihandha, 
and also in tlic Puri STitra maiiUHcript. Vishvandtha and the BhCityachandra both 
explain them as propounding tlio different opinions in regard to the composition 
of tho human body. Tiie etlitioiiot' the printed text has been misled by the fact that 
those opinions have not been refuted by the SAtra. But this omission has been 
satisfactorily explained by the lihdsya^ wliich says that tho Author of the Sutra 
has taken no notice of these views, because the reasons put forward by tliem are 
of doubtful validity. 

f This has been explained in detail by the Vdrfika ; see below. 
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F&riika on Sutra (28, A, B and C). 

IP. 373, L. 19 to P. 375, L. 3]. 

What has been said above disposes of the tliree views 
that — (A) “ the body is made up of Barth, Water and Fire,’* 
Vir r 374 ** made up of Earth, Water, Fire and 

Air, ” and (C) “ it is made up of Earth, Water, 
Fire, , Air and Akaslia ; — because as a matter of fact, 
the qualities perceived are those of substances that aro 
simply present in the Body by contact. 

If the ham in body were composed of several substances^ 
then by reason of the peculiar character of its constitution^ 
it would he without odour^ without taste, without colour and 
without touchy — says the Bhasya (P. 141, LI. 10-12). 

The explanation of this passage is as follows : — An 
object composed of Barth and Water would bo without 
odour, because the odour subsisting in the single constituent 
atom could not produce odour in the product.* Similarly 
an object composed of Earth and Fire would be without 
odour and without taste ; because the odour and taste of 
the single component atoms could not bo productive of any- 
thing ; — an object composed of Earth and Air would bo with- 
out odour, taste and colour; because Air is odourless ; — an 
object composed of Earth and AkUsha would be without 
odour, taste, colour and touch ; because Akasha is devoid of 
these. The principle underlying all these cases is tho 
same, — that the quality of any single component cannot 
be productive of any effect. An object composed of Water 
and Fire would be odourless and tasteless ; — that composed 

* The Tdiparya supplies the following explanation: — In the first place no 
single Diad (Bi-atoin) could be produced out of one Earth-atom and one Water- 
atom ; and even if such a Diad could be produced, it could nol be endowed with 
odour ; because in the Diad there would be a single odonrous atom, that of Earth, 
and a single atom cannot produce any eSect and the Diad being odourless, all 
subsequent products would be devoid of odour. 
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of Water and Air would bo odourless, tasteless and colour- 
legs; — that composed of Water and Aknsha would be odour- 
less, tasteless, colourless and touchless ; — that composed of 
Fire and Air would be odourless, tasteless and colourless ; — 
that composed of Fire and AkS$ha would be odourless, taste- 
less, colourless and touchless similarly also that composed 
of Air and AkUska ; as also that composed of Earth, Water 
and Fire, — of Barth, Water and Air,— of Earth, Water and 
Alcash^i ; — that composed of Earth, Air and Fire would bo 
odourless and tasteless ; so also that composed of Earth, 
Air and 2kSsha ; — that composed of Birth, Air and Akdsha 
would be odourless, tasteless and colourless ; — that composed 
of Earth, A^r and 2.kd,sha would be odourless and tasteless ; 
60 also that composed of Water, Fire and Ji/cdsha ; — that 
Cv)inposed of Water, Air and Akdsha would be odourless, 
tasteless and colourless so also that composed of Fire, Air 
and Akdsha ; that composed of Earth, Water, Fire, and Air 
would be odourless ; so also that composed of Bartli, Water, 
Fire and Akdsha^ and that composed of Earth, Water and 
that composed of Barth, Air, Fire and Akdsha 
would bo odourless and colourless; — so also that composed 
of Water, Air, Fire and xlkdsha ; — 'that composed of Earth, 
Water, Fire and Air would be odourless ; for the simple 
reason that the quality of any single constituent is incap- 
able of producing any effect, 

If any single coinpoiient (atom) wore the productive 
cause of anything, then there would be either constant 
production, or constant non-production, — and the product 
would be eternal ; as wo have already explained above.* 

^ A einglc atom being by itself sufficient to produce its etluct, and it being 
eternal, it would go on, without ceasing, producing its effect ; [or if it were nor 
active, tlien the e(Fect would never be produced] ; — and the destruction of an 
effect can be brought about either by the destruction of the coustituent cause, or 
by the disruption of its several components ; and in the event of a single atom 
being the cause, ne ther of these contingenoies would be possible ; being eternal, it 
cannot be destroyed ; and being single, there can bo no disruption of components ; so 
iJiat the product would be indestructible, eternal.-- Taf^arya. 
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Sotra (29). 

Ac.RO DBCAUSB OF THB AUTUOBITT OF SORIPTUBB. 

(Sa ?«.) 

BhSsya on SQ. (29). 

[P. 141, L. U to P. 142, L. 2.] 

In the monfr'i*— * May thy Eye go to the Sun ’ {RiyvSda, 
10-l<?-3), we fitidt t.ha words— ‘Miy thy body go to the 
Earth and what is referred to here is the absorption of 
the product (the Body) into its constituent element. Again, 
we find another munfru (recited in the course of the rites 
of consecration performed in connection with child-ooncep* 
tion) beginning with the words—* I create thy Bye out of 
the Sun ’ — and going on to say — * I create thy Body out 
of the Birth* {Skttupatha-RvUhmaM, ll-8-4*6); and what is 
referred to is only tlie produciio i of the product (Body) out of 
its constituent element. In the case of the Dish and such 
otlier things, we find that one product is produced out of one 
kind of constituents ; and from this we infer that it is not 
possible for any single product to be produced out of several 
heterogeneous constituents. 

VUrtika on Scl. (29). 
fP. 375, L. 5 to L. 12.] 

Also b«cam« of the aathorUy of ncripture—snya tlie 
Sutra. At the end of the mantra — * I create thy Eye out 
of the Sun,'— we find the words — ‘ I create tliy Body out 
of the Barth’; and what is meant by tliis ‘creation’ 
is the production of the Effect from its cause; the meaning 
being that the Sun is the constituent cause of the Bye and 
the Barth is the constituent cause of the Body. Similarly 
at the time of the after-death rite, the mantra recited 

is— ‘may thy Bye go to the Sun, may thy Body 

go to the Barth ’ ; and the meaning of this mantra also is 
that everything becomes absorbed into that out which it 
was produced ; that is, the Product becomes absorbed in its 
constituent cause. What is mea nt by ‘absorption* here 

•Thii DAAnfrt is rscited orsr tlio dead body, io course of iU oousecration 
by fire. 
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is that the cause is reduced to a condition TVherein the pro* 
duct has ceased to exist,— and not that the product merges 
into the Cause ; so that the theory referred to (in the mantras 
quoted) is tliat before it is produced the Produee is non- 
existent, and that having come into existence, it is des- 
troyed. [And they do not support the Sankliya view that 
even befere it comes into existence tlie Product has existed 
in a latent form, Ac. &o.] 


Section (7). 

[SOtras 80-50]. 

The denre-organa and their Material Character. 

BhSftja on 3u. (80). 

In accordance with the order in which the * Objects of 
Cognition ’ have been mentioned, it is now the turn of the 
Seuae^organa to bo esttmiand ; and in regard to the Sense-or- 
gans we are going to consider whether they are the modifica- 
tions of Primordial Matter (as held by the Sankhyas), or they 
are made up of elemental substances (Elarth 
“ Whence does this doubt arise ? ” 

[We have the answer in the following Sutra]— 

Stitra (30). 

This douht abisbs raoM the fact that thebe is 
PBBOBP nON (with THE Ete) WHEN THE PCPIL IS THEBE, 

AND THEBE IS FEBOBPnON ALSO WHBN THEBE IS NO CONTACT 
WITH THE Pupil. (SQ. 30.) 

• It is iuteresting to note that while the BhUiya confines the discusrioD between 
the Sinkhja sod tlie Naiyayika, the briDgs inhere the controversy between 

the Naiyayika and the Bau^kti who holds that the organ is nothing aport from 
the outer physical body; i.e., the Visual-organ consists only of the Pupil, and not of 
B Luminous Substance underlying (lie Pupil, as the Nsiyiiika bolds. Tlie JOtparya also 
•ddetbat aooordiiigtotheRinkbya also, the Sense-orgsn is not exactly a hnodifiootion 
of Primordial Matter’ itself; but it ie the direct product of ‘^AuAtEiw,’ ‘Egoity,’ 
which is tbe product of Bu^^Jhi, which is the direct product of Primordisl Matter. 
Even so, inasmuch os Primordial Matter is the root-cause of ail manifested things, it 
is quite right to say that according to the Sifikiiys, the Sense-organs ore * modiftca- 
tians of Primordial Uatlor.’ 
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On one hand it is found that there is perception of colour 
only when the Pupil, which is a physical organ made up 
of elemental substances, remains intact, and there is no per* 
ception when the Pupil is destroyed [which would indicate 
that the Visual-organ consists of the Pupil only, which is 
made up of elemental substances]; while on the other hand, 
it is also found that when an object is before the observer, 
there is perception of it, without its coming into direct 
contact with the Pupil, and it is not necessary for it to come 
into an/ such contact with the Pupil; and certainly Sense- 
organs cannot operate effectively without getting at, corning 
into direct contact with, the object perceived; and in reality 
this latter fact (of an object being seen without coming into 
contact with the Pupil) can be explained only on the basis of 
the theory that the Organ is not made up of elemental sub- 
stances and is all-pervading in its character [and it does not 
consist of the Pupil].* So that both characters being found 
to belong to the Organ, the aforesaid doubt arises. 

on SQ. (30). 

[P. 375, L. 15 to P. 876, L. 10]. 

In accordance with the order ^e . — says the BhSaya, The 
question at issue is-— whether the Sense-organs are modifica- 
tions of Primordial Matter, — i.c., products of AhankSra , — 
or they are made of elemental substances. The Sutra serves 
the purpose of explaining the cause that gives rise to this doubt. 
The Pupil is made up of elemental substances, and it is found 
that there is perception of things while the Pupil remains 
intact ; and also that there is perception of a thing which is 
in front of the Pupil, though not actually in contact with 
it now this character of bringing about the perception of 

•Theorgao can be nll-pervading in cliaracier only if it be the product of 
AhaUdra, Wliich being all-pervading in ita character, its products are also aucli, and 
hence unimpeded by anything, can coinointo contact with anytliing and everything; 
so that even though the object is not in physical contact with the physical Eye-piipil, 
it would not matter ; as the Visnal-organ, being all-pervadiiig in its character, 
would be in contact with it all the same; and hence render it perceptible. If, on 
the other hand, the Visual-organ were made up of Elemental Substances, it could not 
get at tilings behind any physical obstruction whatsoever, even in the shape of 
transparent things.— 
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things withont actual contact can belong to only such an 
organ as is not made np of elemental substances. Thus then 
both characters beipg found in regard to the 
Visual-organ, there arises a doubt. 

['I'he Bau^^ha view is as followsj— “ The Visual-organ 
consists in the Pupil ; as it is only when this physical pupil 
is there that there is perception of Colour ; that is, as a 
matter of fact, there is perception of Colour only when the 
** Pupil is there, and there is no perception of Colour in the 
absence of the Pupil ; and as a rule a phenomenon must be 
‘‘ attributed to (be regarded as belonging to) that in whose 
presence it comes about and iu whose absence it does not 
come about; as we find in the case of Colour and otlier 
properties being attributed to only such substances ns are 
“ products.” 

This view is not right ; as the premiss upon which it is 
based is invalidated by such instances as those of the Lamp 
and the like ; that is to say, it is found that the perception 
of Colour comes about when the Lamp is there, — and yet 
this perception is not attributed to the Lamp ; so that the 
geueral premiss stated (by the Bauddha) is invalidated. 
Further, for one who holds the view that the Visual-organ 
organ consists only of the Pupil, there should be equal 
perception of near as well as remote things ; that is to say, 
the Pupil never gets at (comes into direct contact with) the 
things perceived, — ^and inasmuch as this abtunoi of coutaot 
could be equally present in the same degree in the case of 
both near and remote things, the perception of both should 
be of the same kind and degree. “ But there would be 
difference due to perceptibility.” If you mean by this that 
—** while the near object is perceptible by the Pupil, the 
remote object is not so, and hence there would be a differ- 
ence in the perception of the two things,”— 'this- is not 
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right ; ns it has been already refuted before, under the Sfitra 
(1, 1, 4 ) embodying the definition of Sense perception. 

BhUpja on Sfl. (31). 

[P. 142, L. 8 to L. 13.] 

[In refutation of the above-mentioned Banddha-thoory that 
the Visual Organ consists in the Pupil only j, the Saidhya 
asseits as follows 

‘‘ The Sense-organs are not made up of Elemental Sub- 
stances ; — “ Why ? — 

BkC.^USK 'IHEUR is rEItCEPTlON OP LARGE AND SMALL 

THINGS.*'— (Su. 31). 

“ The term ‘ large ’ includos also the larger and the Inrg* 
esl\ and what is meant is that as a matter of fact, all things 
“ of various degrees of niagiiitnde are perceived; e.y., the 
(large) Banyan tree, as also the(/flr^/) mountaiDi and so 
fori h similarly the term ‘ smalP includes also Ibe smaller 
and the smalled ; and the meaning is tliat as a matter of 
fact things of various degrees of smalluet^s are perceived ; 
“ such as the Banyan-seed and so forth. This fact of both 
“ kinds of things being perceived sets »fs?(le the possibility of 
“ the Sense-organs being made up of Klemental Substances ; 
** as a matter of fact, that which is made up of Elemental 
** Substances can pervade over vnnd operate upon) only such 
things as are of the same magnitude as itself ; while that 
which is not so made up is all-pervading, and as such can 
‘‘operate upon all things (of all magnitudes)."* 

Vilrtika on SO. (31)* 

[P. C76, L. 11 to P, 379, L. 1.] 

Otht?rs (the Sankhyas) have held the following theory 
‘‘ The Sense-organs are not m ide np of Elemental Substan* 
a ces,-— lAere is perception of large and small things 

• The Sinkhy^ argiimcitt is thus stated l»y ViNhiianItha : — Tlie Physical 
Eye-hall cannot be the or>;an of vision ; for if it were, then it would mean that 
the organ is operative without galting at the Object ; which is open to objection. 
Then, it might be held that if the Eye-ball is not the organ, it is somethiDg else 
made up of Elemental Substances which is the organ but this also would not 
be right ; as the organ of vision apprehends things of large as well as small 
magnilndKB ; which would not be possible, if it were made up of Elemental 
Bubatances. 
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" (Sii.)* term ‘ large* inelades ^e. says the ShStya. 
*' This fact of porooption by the Visual Organ seta aside the 
view that the organ is made up of Glemental Substances ; 
** for a thing made up of Blemental Substances can operate 
" upon only such things as are of the same magnitude as itself ; 
" while what is not made up of Elemental Substances is all* 
perrading, and is connected with all things.” , 

[The Vsrtika offers the following criticisms against the 
Sinkhya view and the argument urged in its support, in the 
Sutra, 31.]— 

The argument put forward cannot be accepted, as what 
has been urged is found also in the case of such things as the 
L^inp and the like, which are (admittedly) made up of Ele- 
mental Substances; the Lamp and several other thinijs, 
which are made up Blemental Substances, are found to illumi- 
nate (render cognisable) Marge and small things * ; so that the 
premiss (put forward by the S^hhhya^ that ‘ what brlugs 
about the perception of large and small things cannot be 
made up of Elemental Substances) cannot bo true. If the 
fact of the Lamp, &c., being so illuminative be not admitted 
(by the S(inkhy'i\ then, in that case, inasmuch as the Visual 
organ would be the only thing to which the character of render- 
ing perceptible large and small things would belong (accord- 
ing to the Sdn/chya)^ the premiss pub forward would be falla- 
cious, as being loo speoifi^^-^the said character being one 
that is precluded from both kinds of things— those made up 
of Elemental Substances and those not so made up.* But 
Cognition is actually found to be such a thing as is illamina^ 
live of large and small things, and it is not made up of Ele- 

* if the said character belongs to the VUiial organ only, then there can be 
no corroborative instance either way ; ie , no other thiug^eithor made up of 
£lemental eubstances, or not eo made up — could l»e cited as poeaeseiiig that 
character ; eo that the said character otthe Visual organ could iMt prove either 
that it ia made up of Elemental S ihitances or that it is not ao made up. 
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mental Substances.’* Certainly, no snob thing is found ; 
Vir P 377 matter of fact, Cognition does noi illumine 

large and small things ; Cognition is illumina- 
tioe itself, and not illumiaator ; what Cognition does bring 
about are only the ideas of abandoning, acquiring or ignoring 
the thing that has been cognised [and certainly these ideas 
are neither * large ’ not ' small ’j. So that there is not a 
single thing which, being not made up Elemental Substances, 
is the illuminator of large and small things. 

** But there is the Mind.” 

True ; but Miud is neither made up Elemental Substances, 
nor not so made up. 

The same applies to the Soul also, which is neither made 
up of Elemental Substances, nor not so made op. 

” If the Mind is not something not made of Elemental 
Substances, then what you have said before, regarding the 
Sense-organs being made up of Elemental Substances and the 
Mind being not so made up, becomes discarded.” 

Certainly not ; for ' not made up Elemental Substances’ is 
synonymous with ‘ not of the nature of Elemental Substance 
what is meant by saying that * Mind is not made up 
of Elemental Substances’ is that Mind is not of the nature 
of Elemental Substance ; in reality the Mind is neither ‘ made 
up of Elemental Substances,’ nor ' not made up of Elemental 
Substances.’ “ This does not help you ; for the same may 
be said in regard to the Sense-organs also ; that is to say, 
what is meant by the Sense-organs being called ’not made 
up of Elemental Substances ’ is that they are * not of the 
nature of Blemeutal Substance ’.” [Our answer to this is 
that] the person (t.e., the Ssukht/a) who regards the Sense* 
organ as * not made up of Elemental Substances ’ and as ’ all* 
pervading ’ should be asked the following question Why 
is there no perception of this hidden by obstructions P ” What 
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ifl the purport of this question P” Well, (wliat is meant is 
that) if the Sensc'Organ is all-pervading, the wall or any 
such obstruction can hare no power of obstructing it. 
*‘What is obstructed is the Vriiii (organic functioning) of the 
Sense-organ.” If you mean by this that—” while it is true 
that the Sense-organ itself is all-perradiag, what is obstruct- 
ed by the wall and such obstructions are the organic func- 
tionings which go forth from the Sense-organ when it is 
moved by the causes that tend to accomplish the purpose 
of tlie person concerned, just as bubbles go forth out of a 
vast lake,”— then our answer is that this explanation cannot 
be accepted; as there is no proof for the existence of any 
* Sense-organ ’ apart from the said ‘functionings ’ ; as a mat- 
ter of fact there no proof for the existence of any ‘ Sense- 
organ ’ apart from the ‘ functioning,' which is what brings 
about the apprehension of things ; and until there is soin \ 
proof for such a thing, it cannot be accepted. And, on the 
other hand, that, (t.e., the Sense-organ)’ which is not ois- 
trueie I (by obstructions) and that (t.e., the functioning ’) 
which is obstrnnls'l cannot be one and the same ; if they were 
the same, then there would be no sense in saying that ” it is 
the same * functioning ’ which goes forth (from the Sense- 
organ) and is obstructed.” Further, if both were the same, 
then (like the functioning) the Sense-organ would be liable 
to production and destruction ; i. e., if the Sense-organ 
be not something different from the functioning then, just as 
there are production and destruction of the Functioning so 
would there be of the Sense-organ also. *' But of the 
Functioning, there is only mani/estation, and not produothn.** 
... - — If you mean by this th»t,— ” I do not admit 
that functioning is prodaoed, it is only mani^ 
fested^ nor is it deslroysd, it only dicappeera,”— this explana- 
tion cannot serve any useful purpose ; as it is only a particn- 
lar form of prodaelion ; t.«., * manifestation ' is only a parti- 
cular kind of * production.’ How so P” For the 
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simple reAsoa that there is no 'manifestation* of a thing 
unless some peculiarity is produced in it. If you think that 
a thing can bo rn'inifeeted without any peculiarity being 
produced in it,— then such manifestation should be incessant 
(eternal), This same remark applies to destruction also : 
for ex hypothesis when there is what you oall 'disappearance’, 
it is not that something that existed has ceased to exist; 
and unless some peculiarity of the thing has ceased, it cannot 
cease to be perceived. Then again, for one wlio regards 
all things as eternal, it is not rigiit that there should be per- 
ception and non>perception ; for unless there is proditcHo'i of 
some peculiarity (in it) there can be no perception of it ; a 
thing (not perceptible before) ; nor can there be non.perception 
of the thing (before perceptible) Unless there is dush ncdon 
of some peculiarity of it. 

Then again, for one who I’egai’ds the Sense-organ as eter- 
nal and all-pervading, the name ‘ cause * would be meaning- 
less: As a matter of fact, when one thing comes into exis- 
tence after another, the latter is called the ' Cause ;* if 
both the Cause and the Fffect be eternal (as tiiey must be for 
one who regards all things as eternal), then what would 
'come into existence after ’ what ? And both being equally 
eternal, how could there be any cau-<al relation between 
the two? It behoves you also to explain the meaning of 
the term, ‘ Karakaf 'Agent.' “ The Kiraka or Agent is that 
which brings into existence.” It iS true that the Karaka is 
that whicli brings iuto existence; but fur one who regards all 
things to be eternal there can be nothing that is brought 
into existence ; and when there is nothing that can be brought 
into existence, we do not find any use for the Karaka. " The 
use of the lies in manifesting thinga." Hut what 

we have said above applies equally to manifestation also : like 
the manifested thing, the manifestafion also is eternal ; so that 
for the latter also there would be no need for the Kiraka. 
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Further, the theory under review iujpliee the absurd con- 
tingency of several things being perceived simultaneously : 
That is, if the * functioning ' is not something difiFerent from 
that (Sense-organ) to which it belongs, then the existence 
of the latter would imply the existence of the former 
also, which would make it possible for several things to be 
perceived at the same time; and inasmuch as there would be 
several functionings of each Sense-organ, the latter, which 
is one, would become many ! As. the Sense-organ is ex hypo^ 
thesi non-di£ferent from its Functionings, you will perhaps 
say that what you mean is that the Functionings are 
not different from the Sense-organ (and not that, the 
Sense-organ is not different from the Functionings). But 
in that case there would be only a single Functioning (the 
Sense-organ being one only). If, with a view to avoid these 
difficulties, you say that you do not accept any of the two 
views (either that the Sense-organ is not different from the 
Functionings, or that the Functionings are not different from 
the Sense-organ), — then it means that the two are different, 
the Functioning is different from that to which it belongs. 
There is no third alternative possible. 

From all this it follows that it is not right to regard the 
Sense-organ as all- pervading and eternal. 

BhOfya on SQ. (82). 

[P. 142, L. 13 to P. 148, L. 4]. 

[The BhSsya answers the SSn&hya argument of SQ. 81 
as follows]— From tlie mere fact of there being apprehension 
of large and small things it cannot be inferred that the Sense- 
organs are not made up of elemental eubetancet, or that they 
are all'pervading ; 

THB SAID APPBBHENSION (oF LABOB AMO SHALL TBIMQS) IS 
DOB TO THB PECC1.IABITT OF TBB OOMTAOT BKTWBBM TBB 
LIQBT-BAY8 (bhaNATINO FBOU TBB VlSDAL OBOAM) AND THB 
OBJECT (peboeivkd). (Su. 32). 
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As a matter of faot, the * apprehension of large and small 
things* is brought about by the peculiarity of contact 
betiveen the light-rays emanating from the Visual Organ and 
the object perceived* ; just as there is by contact between 
the liglit-rays from the lamp and the object. 

That there is such contact between the light- rays (from 
the Visual Organ) and the Object perceived is proved by the 
phenomenon of obstruction ; that is, when the rays of light 
emauating from the Eye are obstructed by such things as the 
wall and the like intervening between the Eye and the Object), 
they do not illumine (and render perceptible) that object ; 
this being exactly what happens in the case of light einannt- 
ing from a Lamp. [And this goes to prove that for the per- 
ception of objects, the direct contact of light from tlie Bye 
with the object is essential ; for if this were not so, and if the 
organ were au all-pervading one, the perception would not ba 
obstructed by au intervening object]. 

Vsrtika on Stt. (32 )• 

[P, 879, L. 1 to U 14]. 

The * perception of large and small things,* being due bo 
other causes (otherwise explicable), cannot be accepted us a 
valid ground (for the idea that Sense-organs are not made 
up of Elemental Substances), That is say, the SaAkhya has put 
forward the * perception of large and small things * as a reason 
for the conclusion that * the Sense-organs are not made up 
of elemoutal substances ; but as a matter of fact, the 
said perception is due to other causes ; so that from the * per- 
ception of large and small things ’ we cannot deduce either 
the fact that ‘ Sense-organs are not made up of elemental sub- 
stances,’ or that they are all-pervading. 

•The light-my* cirninating from the Visual organ which ar« devoid 
of any manifested colour, form the constituent parts of the organ, winch, accord- 
ing to the Naiyiyika, is made up of the Elemental suhstance of Liglit ; the Organ, 
consisting of ths light-rays, issuing forth, comes into direct convict with the 
object ; and whether it is • large or a small object perceived depends upon the exact 
nature and extent and force of the light-rays enianatiug from the organ. The 
example cited is that of the Lamp, because the light fioiii the lamp also, like that 
from the Visual Organ, it devoid of manifested colour.— 
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“ Why SO r 

Because the ^ perception ie due to the peculinriltj of the 
eonfacl betw^ea^ — says the SGtra. That is to say, the 

perception of large and small things is brought about by the 
peculiar cliaraoter of the contact of the rays of light from 
the Kye with the object perceived ; from mere contact in 
general, there follows only a vague general sort of percep- 
tion ; while from the specific kinds of contact follow specific 
forms of perception, ‘‘ What is the * peculiarity ' or * specific 
character * of the contact ? ** The * peculiarity ’ conpists in 
the concatenation of the several contacts of the component 
parts (of the object and the organ concerned).* As a matter 
of fact, tlie contact that brings ab )Ut a particular perception 
is aided by several contacts of eoniponont parts; and 'the 
contact of the Sense-organ with the object,' aided by the 
several eoutacta of their several component parts, constitutes 
what is called the ' peculiarity of the contact.' And inas- 
much as this peculiar contact operates equally in the case 
of large ainl small things, the said * perception of large and 
sinull things ’ is found to be explicable otherwise (than on the 
basis of the assumption that Sense-organs are not made up 
of Bleraentivl Substances), 

Thai thf^re ie such contact between the light^rays and the 
objfict ie proofid by the p^tenomenon of obslniciion^Bt^ys the 
Dhftaya This obstruction is due to the fact that such things 
as the wall and the like are not of the nature of light (are 
not tninsparent). If the Sense-organs were capable of 
operating upon (rendering perceptible) things without actually 
getting at them [which they would be only if they were 

• Tliftt is, — (1) the contact of the component parte of the organ with Iho 
component parts of tim object; (2) the ountaot of the component porta of the 
Cretan with the object aa a wliole; (3) the contact of the organ as a whole 

Mill the component parts of the object; and (4) the contact o| the whole 
organ with the bject.—7*</ Jrarya. 
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not made up of Elemental Substances, and hence all-pervad* 
things as the wall and the like could not hare the 
power of obstructing (their operation) ; hence we conclude 
that rays of light emanate from the Visual Organ, just as 
they do from the Lamp. 

lihSaya on 8u. (o3). 

. [P. US. L. 4 to L. 8]. 

The Siddhantin having put forward tlie view that the fact 
of the Visual Organ consisting of light*rays can be inferred 
from the plienoinenon of obstruction, — 'tho Opponent urges 
the following objection : — 

Suir'i (33). 

“ Inasmdch as no sooh thing (as Visual iioht- 

KATS) IS BVBB PBIlOKIVEr), WHAT HAS BBKN PUT PoUWAKD 

CANNOT PROVE ANYTHING.” 

“ Inasmuch as by its very nature Light is endowed 
” with colour and touch, the Light of tlie Visual Organ, 
” if it existed, should be perceived,— just in the same manner 
as the Light of tlie Lamp is perceived, — according 
'* to the principle that * tlie perception of a thing is due to its 
” being possessed of large magnitude, being composed of 
“ several component panicles, and being endowed with 
“colour*.* [And since the Light from the Eye is never 
” perceived, it follows that no such Light exists]. 

Fiirlika on SQ. (S3). 

[P. 379, L. UtoP. 380, L. 3j. 

Tlio having pul fonvard ^o, ^c . — says the 

hhasya. The view put forward in the Su(ra is that there 


* This principle is enunciated in the Vai8hdJika>SQ(ra8, though the form of the 
Siltra (4. 1. 6) is somewhat different from what is quoted here. The Sutra is worded as 

The explains the sense of the Opponent's ohjeotion thus When a 

thing, which is capable of perception, is not perceived, the only right conclusion 
is that it does not exist ; and it would not he right to assert its existence on the 
ground of merely inferential reasons. If this were permitted, then it might he 
permissible to assert ths existencs of even such things as the horns of a man 
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is no suoli tiling as Light from the Visual Organs ; and the 
grounds are as follows t — “ Inasmuch as Light is some- 
“ thing quite amenable to perception, it is not right to base 
*' its existence upon mere Inference ; when a thing that 
“ is perceptible fails to be perceived, the natural conclusion 
*' is that it does not exist ; as we find in the case of such 
“ things as the Jar and the like ; the Jar and such other things, 
" being possessed of large magnitude, being composed of 
" several component substances and being possessed of Colour, 
« are perceived (whenever and wherever thej exist) ; — 
now, inasmuch as the Light of the Bye also is possessed of 
“ large magnitude, is compoaed of several component sub- 
" stances and is endowed with Colour,— why is it not per- 
•• ceived ? That Visual Organ is possessed of large magni* 
'* tilde is due to the large magnitude, multiplicity and aggre* 
*' gation of its constituent elements ; — that it is composed 
" of several component substances is due only to the multi- 
*' plicity of its constituent elements ; and lastly, since light is 
** endowed with Colour and Touch, the Visual organ (if made 
*' up of light) cannot be without colour. Thus then, all the 
" conditions of perceptibility being present, if the Light of the 
“ Visual Organ fails to be perceived, it follows that it does 
“ uot exist.’’ 

Safra (34). 

[Answer h the above Meub noK-Feb- 

CKFTION OF THAT WHICH CAN BB DEDUCED BT WrBBENCE 
IS NO PROOF OF ITS NON-BXISTBNCB. (SO. 34). 

BhSfya on SO. 84. 

[P. 134, LI. 10—12.] 

The existence of the light-rays (of the Visual Organ) being 
deduced by Inference from the phenomenon of * obstruction, 
which shuts off (makes impossibie) the contact (of the object 
with the Visual organ,)— mere non-apprehension of them by 
Perception does not prove noa-ezistenoe ; just as in the 
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case of the tipper surface of the lunar disc and the lower 
strata of the Earth (both of which are deduced by inference 
and not apprehended by Perception, and yet nob regarded 
as non*existent). 

V&rtika on Stl. (84), 

[P. 380, L. .5 to L. 16.) 

, Mere non-enielence, ^e. — says the SQtra. When a thing is 
not apprehended by Perception, if it happens to be deduced 
by Inference, it is not right to say that it does not exist ; 
as we find in the case of the upper surface of the lunar disc 
and the lower strata of the Earth ; —even though these two 
things- fulfil all the conditions of perceptibility, yet they are 
not apprehended by Perception, but since they are appre* 
bended by means of Inference, they are not regarded as non« 
existent. *' What is that Inference ?” It consists in 
the cognition of both (Barth and Lunar Disc) as having an- 
other side (than the one that is seen), similarly in the case 
of the Light-rays of the Visual Org.in, the Inference is based 
upon the phenomenon of obstruction. 

Others (some Vaishesika teachers) have explained that 
the conditions laid down (in Vaishesika-SQ. 4. 1. 6;— vts., 
that of (a) being endowed with large magnitude, {b) being 
composed of several substances and (c) being possessed of 
Colour— are meant to refer to the act of Perception, and not 
to the Perceived object. “ What is the moaning of this ?” 
What we mean is, not that whichever object fulfils the said 
conditions is perceived,— hvit that whatever object is perceiv- 
ed does fulfil the said conditions. So that the said FaishSeilca^ 
Sutra (under this explanation) cannot be accepted as contain- 
ing the description of the Conditions of Perception ; as 
(according to this explanation) Perception would be absent even 
when the conditions are present; that is, even when an object 
is endowed with the characters mentioned, it may not be 
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perceived ; from wliicli it would follow that the said condi* 
(ions caaaot fortn the cause of Perception.* 

Safra (84). 

ThBUB BEINO no CNIFOaillTV BBa&KDINO TBB OU\RAO* 

TEK (or FBBOEPTIBILITr OB IMPEKOBFriBILITY) AS BELONO* 

INQ TO SDBSTANCBS ANU QUALITIES, THBKB CAN BE NO CEB* 

TAINTY IN REQABO TO ANY PABTIOOLAB THlNO BEING AOTDAL* • 

LY PEBOBIVBD. (Sd. 35.)t 

Bhvtyn on SQ. (85). 

[P. 143, L. 14-18]. 

The said character (of Perceptibility or Imperoeptibility) 
is diverse, masmiich as it belongs (sometimes) to the Sub- 
stance and (sometimes) to the Quality ; for instance, while 
the Siifjshince, in the shape of the molecule of Water 
(lianging in the atmosphere) with its constituent particles 
actually in contact (with our organs of perception), is not 
perceived (with the Visual organ),— its quality of co'>Ihhs$ 
is perceived ; and it is from the continuous presence (in the 
atmosphere) of such aqueous molecules that the two (Winter) 
seasons of Bimanta and Shiiihira derive their character 
similarly while the substance in the shape of the molecule 
of light (hanging in the atmosphere), with its colour unmani- 
fested, fails to be seen, along with its colour, — its warmth 
is actually perceived ; and it is from the presence of this 
substance that the two seasons of Spring aud Summer derive 
their character, [All this goes to prove that the mere non- 
perception of a thing is not a proof of its non-existence]. 

Vcirfika on Su. (35). 

There being no uni/ormity, ^e. ^c.— says the SQ[ra. The 
rest is clear in the BhSfya. 

^ TUo J*dlpart^a has taken this seoteiice as pointing out the weak point in 
the explanation. It is certainly a weak poiiit| if the Sutra is really meant to 
enunciate the cau9$t of Perception* 

t The printed text of the SQtra reads so also the 

han^ha. But we BikI the reading in the Bhd^yachandra^ in the 

Puri tiQ. Ms., inSQtraMB. D ; as also in the Puri Bhifya Mss. A and B. The 
translaiioii adopts this latter reading. 
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Shilsya on SQ. 

[fV 143, L. 18 to l\ U<, L. 8.] 

Where it does come about, — 

PifittCKprioN OF OoLocTB (and ooloubed Sobstanob) 

IS THE RESULT OF THE INHERENCE OP SEVERAL COMPONENT 

SUOSTANCBv^l AND OP THE PRESENCE OP A PARTfCULAR OHA- 

EACaBB OP Colour.* (SQtra 86). 

That is to say, it is so whenever Colour and the Substance 
in which it subsists are apprehended by Perception. The ‘par* 
ticular character of Colour* — by reason of whose presence 
colour (and coloured substances) are perceived, and on account 
of whose absence, a Substance (as endowed with colour) is 
not perceived, — consists in what has been called its * manifested 
character.’f It is for this reason (of perceptibility depending 
upon the manifestation of cotonr) that the Light-ray from the 
Bye, having its colour unmanifested^ is not perceiveid with the 
Bye, [and certainly this noii-perception does have not prove 
that the ray is non-excellent]. In connection with Light, we 
find that it possesses a diversity of character: viz \ (a) some- 
times it has both Colour and Touch manifested, as in the Sun’s 
rays (which is perceived by the Visual and Tactile organs) ; (6) 
in some cases it has its Colour manifested but Touch unmaui- 
fested;as in the rays of light from the Lamp (which are 
perceived with the Visual organs) ; (c) in some cases it lias 
its touch manifested and colour unmanifested, as light in 
contact with (heated) Water and such other things (which is 
perceived by the Tactile Organ only); and (d) in some cases 
it has both Colour and Touch unmanifested and is, as such, 
not perceptible, (either by the Visual or by the Tactile Organ) 
— e. ff., the lightrrays emanating from the Eye. 

Vdrtilca on SU. (36), 

[P. 880, L. 19 to P. 381, L. 16. J 

Question . — “ Why is it that the Light-rays of the Visual 
Organ are not perceived ?” 

* This SS^ra is not found in Vishvsiiatha's nor in the NyAffa§tHra>- 

vivaraiyit nor in SQtrm Ms. D., nor in Puri Siifra Ms. But the Vdrtika, the 
NySymsHehiniban^a and the Bh layachan^ra treat it as S&lra, 

t That is, Colour and (#oloared object are peroeived only when the colour is 
manifestsd. 
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-4nsM;0r.— Because the conditions of perception are not 
Vir P present. Pfesence of large magnitude^ presence 

of several component substances and presence 
of Colour are not the sole conditions of perceptibility ; but 
what is meant by * Colour^ (vThose presence is necessary for 
perception) is not merely colour, but a particular character 
of colour. To this effect we have the following Sutra — P^r- 
cepiion of Colour^ ^3. ^c. By the term ‘ particular character 
of Colour ’ what is meant is that peculiarity of Colour which 
is called ‘ manifestation because the mere character of 
•Colour’ is not one that differentiates one Colour fromanother ; 
while ‘ manifestation * being a character that does serve to 
differentiate (one Colour from another), it is called a ‘particu- 
lar character*; just as the mere character of ^ Brahmai^a * 
is not a ^ particular character of Bralimai^a/ So that it is 
only what serves to differentiate things of the same kind from 
one another that is called a ‘ particular character.* 

The • manifestation ’ (of a quality, like Colour) is inferred 
from its effect; i.0., • manifestation is that particular charac- 
ter, by reason of whose absence the Aqueous Substance and the 
Luminous Substance (hanging in the atmosphere) with their 
component particles in contact are not perceived in the Winter 
and the Summer respectively,— and by reason of whose pre- 
sence the light-rays of the Lamp and the Sun are perceived. 
And inasmuch as this * particular character * of Colour is not 
present in the Liglib-rays emanating from the Byes, these rays 
are not perceptible with the Eye. 

Such diversity of character has been found in the case of 
Light. That is to say, Light is of four kinds : (a) That which 
has both Colour and Touch manifested, s.j/., the light-rays of 
the Sun ; (fi) that which has its Colonr manifested but Touch 
unmanifested, e.g., the Light from the Lamp; both these kinds 
of Light are perceptible (by the Eye), because their Colour i% 
manifested that which has its Touch manifested, but 
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Colour iinmauifested, ^.< 7 ., tlie Light in (heated) Water ; and 
((/) that which has both Colour and Touch unmauifeated, e.g^ 
tlie light in the Kye, both of these latter kinds of Light are 
imperceptible (by the Bye), because their Colour is not 
Winifebted. 

(.The cause of the said * diversity ’ is explained in the 

following Sutra] — 

• Sutra (37). 

Tub FOUMATIO?^ of tub Sbnsk-orgavs, bkisg doe to 

Mkrit A>:n DisMBiar, is surkrvirvt to ^ tub purposes 
ok man. (So. 37). 

Bhnsga on Su (37). 

[P. lU, L. 10 to P. 145, L. 8]. 

As a matter of fact, the Sense-organs are formed in 
accordance with the purposes of the sentient being served by 
them, — such ‘purpose' consisting of the perception of ihingx 
and the erperiencing oj pleasure and pain ; so that the 
generation of the light-ray in the Eye is for the purpose of 
getting at (and operating upon) the object perceived;t 
nnd the fact that the Colour and Touch (of this Light in the 
Visual Organ) are not manife'^ted is deduced from (and 
assumed on the basis of) certain well-known usages [such, 
as the dictutn that ‘ the Sense-organs are themselves 
beyond the senses,’ and so forth]4 Similarly it is from 

• The Bkusyachandra explaiua aa ‘ hrouglit abo«t by man’s pur- 

pose.' But from the Bhdsya it is clear that it means * subservient to man's 
purpose.' 

t From the general principles enumerated in the Sutra, it follows that, because 
objects are perceived with the Eye, and the Eye-socket or Pupil is unable to 
get at the object, — and Sense-organs cannot appieheud things without getting 
fit the II, — we conclude that the formation of the Bye mast be such that it is 
able to get at the object ; and hence we come to the concla.sion that the Eye is 
composed of Light, and it is the ray of light, that issuing from the Eye, falls up/ti 
the oliject that is seen with it. 

J The Bkdsyachan^ra explains * Vyavakatxi* as * Vyavah lravishe^’h^* 
Vichi^rajhdnatihabdaprayog trupfldihf AthidriyamindriyamilyUdth. Tiiere are 
certain well-known notions in connection with the Sense-organs ; one of these 
being that the Sense-organs themselves cannot he perceived by the Senses ^ and 
in the case of the Eye, this wonld be true only if the Bye consisted of such 
Light as has its colour and touch uninauifested \ if it consisted of the Pupil only, 
the Eye could not be imp^rctpiihU. 
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usage (and experience) that we deduce the fact that in regard 
to certain objects there is hindrance (to the operation of the 
Visual organ), which indicates the presence of obstruction. 
In fact, as the Sense-organs, so also the manifold and diverse 
formation of all things, is *dae to Merit and Demerit (of Men 
being born into the World;/ and is * subservient to the pur- 
poses of Man.’ 

The term ‘ Karma * (in the Sutra) stands for * Merit and 
Demerit’; which serves to bring about the experiences of the 
sentient being. 

The said * Obstruction ’ can belong only to a material 
substance, because there is unfailing concomi- 
* tance.* That is to say, the obstruction that 

we find as hindering the operation of the Sense-org in upon 
certain substances must be regarded as belonging to a mate- 
rial siiljstanee, for the simple reason that it never fails in 
its conooioitance with material substances; for we have never 
found any immaterial substance (as AkHsha an! the like) 
appearing as an * obstruction/ [It is true that noa-ubstriic^ 
is found in the case of certain ma/ma/ substances also, 
glass, rock-crystal and the like, which do not liinder the 
operation of the Visual organ; but] as for nou obslruction^ 
this is not unfailing in Va concomitance^ either with material 
or with immnUrld substances, —being found, as it is, along 
with both. [Hence non-obstruction cannot prove either the 
ma^crioZ or the non^maUrial character of the Sense-organs.] 
Some people argue as follows It comes to this tiiat, be- 
cause there is nSmraclion, the Sense organs must be material^ 
and because there is nou^obalruction, they must bo non* 
material ; ^ non-obstruction ’ (of the Sense-organ) also we 
find when things, hidden behind the glass, or mass of white 
olonds, or rock-crystal, are clearly perceived.” But this 
is not right ; because there is non*obalr action also in the case 
of material aaManeca ; e.g^ (e) there islillumination, by lamp- 
light, of things hidden behind glass, clouds and rock crystal ; 
which shows that there is no obatraction of LampMght (which 
is admittedly material); and (b) there is no obstruction of the 

^ This seoteiice had been printed a« a S(l|ra. But neither SS. Ms. O., nor 
tlia Njfdrna^cklrtihaulhfMf nor the Pari 81. Ms., nor Vi8hvani{ha, nor the 
JfgayoB^lravivaranaf nor the BMfyacikan^ra read any such Sa|ra. We do 
not, therefora, treat it aa a 8(1., the Slfra-nainberiug therefore, here onwards, 
will not agres witli tliat of the printed text. 
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heat of the cooking fire operating upon things placed in the 
vessel (placed upon the oven) [and the cooking fire is also 
admittedly material], 

Varlika on Sii. (37). 

[P. S81, L. 18 to P. 382, L. 18.] 

The formation of the Sense-organs, ^c. says the 
Suj(ra. The rest is clear in the BhSsya. 

Says the BhUsya-^The fact that the Colour and Touch {of 
this light in the Visual Organ) are not m inifesled is deduced 
from {and assumed on the basis of) certain well-known usages, 
Vir p 382 Visual Light had its colour manifested, 

then, at the time that several such light-rays 
fall upon any perceived object, that object would be burnt 
[as on the contact of fire ; which is tlie only light in which 
colour is manifested] ; and when several liglit-rays would fall 
upon the object at one and the same time, these says (being 
substances with manifested colour) would tend to hide the 
object from view, and the object should fail to be perceived. 
You will perhaps argue as follows — “ When the rays of the 
Sun fall upon an object, it does not obstruct the rays of light 
issuing from the perceiving Bye (and the object does not fail 
to be perceived) ; and in the same manner, there need be no 
obstruction to the Visual rays by the several light-rays falling 
upon an object (which would thus not fail to be perceived).’* 
But this is not right; the perception is brought about after 
piercing ; that is to say, in the example cited by you what 
happens is that the rays of light issuing from the Bye pierce 
through the solar rays and then become connected with the 
object. As regards Visual Light however, if it had its colour 
and touch manifested, then the light-rays from the Eye of 
one person having fallen upon an object, it would become 
hidden under those rays (which having their colour and touch 
manifested would not be tr.insparent), and would not bo per- 
ceived by any other person. “ But when several light-rays 
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impinge upon an object, what happens is that out of these 
rays there is produced a new substance, of the same nature 
as these rays, in the shape of another Ray.'**^ If such were 
the case, then the perception of things by a man with an im- 
perfect Bye (Visual Organ) would bo oE the same kind as that 
by a man with a perfect organ ;f and this cannot bo accepted ; 
as such is not found to be the case. As a matter of fa^it, 
well-known usage shows that the light*rays from tho Bye do 
not have their colour and touch manifested. 

The manifold and diverse formation of all things is due to 
Merit and Demerit and is subservient to the purposes of Jfan; 
the term ^ Karma ’ stands for Merit and Demerit; which serves 
to bring about the experiences oj the sentient b^hig — says tho 
JBhdsjja^ 

The said ‘obstruction’ must belong to a material sub- 
stance ; because it never fails in its concomitance ; that is, 
the Visual Organ must be a material substance,— •because we 
find its operation obstructed by such things as tlie wall and 
the like,— as we find in the case of the Jar and such other 
material substances. 

“ But by reason of non-obstruction, it should be regarded 
as non-material.” If you mean by this that — ‘'If on the 
sti*ength of its obstruction the Visual Organ is regarded as 
material^— then on the strength of its non-oLslr action^ it 
should be regarded as non*maierial ; and such non-obstruction 
of tho Visual Organ is actually met with, when we find that 
there is perception of things hidden behind glass, clouds 
(vapour) and rock crystal,” — our answer is that this is not 
right ; as the premiss ia not true ; in the case of the Lamp- 
light, we find that of the ma^criunight of the Lamp also there 
is non^obsiruction (by rock-crystal, ; and there is noit- 

* Tliat is, out of tho oeveral co’nponenta uf the Visual Organ^ there is 
isrodttoetl ihft itugla eampasUs iii the form of the Visual Organ' — T^\pTya, 

t Aooording to the Purvapaksi, ia bo;h cases tho co^npoeiU oigaii would be 
ft|ually produced out of a number of oomponeut light-rays. 
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obstruction also of the heat of the cooking-oven over things 
placed in the cooking pan [both which go to show that there is 
necesFary concomitance between obstruction and material 
character"]. 

Bhnsya on SQ. {o8\. 

[P. 145, L. 8 to L. 14}. 

* Aa regards the non-percepiion (of the Light-rays from 
the Kye), this may be duo 1o .‘Special reasons. [for ex- 
ample]— 

Sfjfra (38). 

Its Nov-PKiioKrrrow is siwii.Ait to the N('N-pebcep- 

TIOIV OP THE LIGHT OP THE SPaUS AT MIOOAvT. (Su. 33). 

The general principle is that tliere is perception of a 
thing Avhen then) is ‘inherence of several component sub- 
stances’ and also ‘ a particular colour ’ (Su. 3b);aDd yet 
in the case of the light of the stars, wo find that even though 
the said conditions of perception are present, it stills fails 
to bo perc ived at midday, because it is suppressed by the 
(fierce) light of the Sun; — exactly in tlio same manner, in 
the case ot the Light of the Visual Organ, even though the 
conditions of perception — in the shape of the presence of 
‘ several component substances* and of ‘ a particular colour * 
— arc pr^ent, it fails to be perceived, for certain special 
reasons. What this special reason is has been explained above 
(ill the Bhasya on Sd 36, P. 141), where it has been pointed 
out that there is no perceptional apprehension of a substance 
which does not hove its Oo! our and Touch manifested. It is 
only when there is absolute non-perception, [i.«. when the 
thing is not perceived at all, and its non-perception is not 
due to any special causes], that it can be rightly regarded as 
proving the non-existence of the thing [and inasmuch as such 
is not the case with the Light of the Visual Organ, its merely 
accidental non-perception cannot justify the conclusion that 
it does not exist]. 

Varfika on Su. (38). 

[P. 382, L. 18 to P. 383, L. 6.] 

As regards non^perception, this may be due to special 
reasons — says the Bhafya. 
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lU non perefiplion. ef-e.,etc. — says the Sutra, In the case 
of the Star>li^hb, we find that even though it fulSlls all the 
conditions of perceptibility, it fails to be perceived st mid- 
Vir P 383 ''easou of its suppression ; in the same 

manner, even though the Light of tlie Visual 
Organ fulfills all the conditions of perceptibility, it fails to 
be perceived by reason of the non-manifestation of its colcpir. 
That the Star-light is not perceived at midday is due»to the 
Light of the Sun. 

Bhiitya on Su. ("9). 

[P. 145, L. Uto L. 18]. 

Some one might here argue that — “ On the same analogy 
we may say that there is Light in the piece of stone also, and 
it is not perceived at midday because it is suppressed by the 
Light of the Sun.’* And in answer to this we have the 
following Satra— - 

Sulra (39). 

The said assbbtion cannot be acceptbo ; brcadse 
THEBE IS NON-PEBCBFl'ION (oF THE LlQUT OF StONES) ALSO 
AT NIGHT ; (SQ. 89) — 

and also because there is no cognition of it by Inference 
either (which there i» in the case of the Light of the Visual 
Organ). Thus then, there being absolute non-cognition (at 
all times, and by all means of Cognition) of the Light of the 
Stone-pieces, we conclude that no such light exists. Such 
however is not the case with the Light of the Visual Organ 
[which is apprehended by means of Inference]. 

VSriika on SQ. (39). 

[P. 383, L. to L. 171. 

Says the Opponent : — “ It is not right to say that the 
non-perception of star-light at midday is due to its suppres- 
sion by sun-light; as this would lead to the absurdity of all 
things being regarded as having light ; if such be the case, 
then any such thing as stone and the like might be regarded 
as possessed of Light. If it be asked why the light of these 
things is not perceived ? — the answer should be that it is not 
perceived because it is suppressed by sun-light." 
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And it is an answer to this that we have in the following 
S&tra— TAis assertion cannot be accepted^ &c. Ac., &c. If 
stone and such things were actually possessed of Light,— 
and the non-perception of such light during the day were 
due to its suppression by san-light, — then it would certainly 
be perceived at night. At night also it is not perceived 
because at night its manifester (in the shape, of Sun-light, 
which would render tlie light of the stone visible) is absent.*' 
But the ssor of a thing cannot baits m.anife8ter [ojid 

the Opponent •^ing declared above that Sun-light is the 
pressor of Stone-light during the day, he cannot rightly say 
now that that same Sun-light, which is absent at night, is the 
manif ester of stone-light] ; and it behoves yon to explain why 
there is no perception of the light of stone, &c. at night. 

Then again, the existence of Light in such things as the 
Stone and the like is not vouched for by Inference either. 
This is what is meant by the particle Sip/,' ‘also* (iu the 

Sutra). 

Thus then, all the means of cognition having failed to 
provide the cognition of Light in Stone, &c., the inevitable 
conclusion is that there is no Light in these things. On the 
other hand, such is not the case with the Light of the Visual 
Organ ; it is not that its existence is not vouched for by In- 
ference ; — the fact that there is effective obstruction (of 
vision) by such things as the Wall and the like leading to the 
required inference [that in the act of vision rays of Light 
emanate from the perceiving Eye and I’eaoh the object 
perceived]. 

Bhdsya on Su (40), 

[P. 145, L. 18 to P. 146, L. 4j. 

The view propounded by us is supported by reason also. 
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Sutra (40). 

The PEBOBPTION OP THINGS BEING BEOUGHT ABOUT BY 
TBB AID OP EXTERNAL LIGHT, THE NON-PBBOBPTION (oP THE 

Visual Light) must be due to non-manipbstation (op 
OOLOUE). (Su. 40). 

It is only when the Visual Organ is aided by some exter- 
nal light that it becomes capable of apprehending things; 
and in the absence of such light, there is no apprehension 
with the Visual Organ. [So that it is on account of the 
absence of an external light falling upon it that the Visual 
Light is not perceived]. As a matter of fact, even when the 
aid of (external) light is present, and there is perception also 
of Cool Touch, the object in which that touch subsists, (t.c., the 
particles of Water hanging in the atmosphere) fails to be 
perceived with the Eye ; for the simple reason that its 
Colour is not manifested ; this shows that there is non- 
perception of an object endowed with Colour by reason of 
its Colour being not manifested * For these reasons we con- 
clude that what the Puroapakain has said in Su. ilS — that 
“inasmuch as no such things (as the Visual Liglit-ray) is ever 
perceived, what has been put forward cannot prove any 
thing ’*•— it nob right. 

Vdrtika on Su. 40. 

[P. 383, L. 17 to P. 384. L. 3J, 

Even though the Visual Light is present, there is non* 
perception of i^, by reason of the non*manifestation {of Oolour) 

Var P 384 Sutra. This Sutra is in- 

tended to cite an illustration. The sense is 

* In tLe case of tho Wator-particle hanging in the atmosphere, what bappcoB 
is that its Colour not boiug inanitesluJ, it is not perceived with the Eye; and 
that this is so wc infer from the fact that in tlie perception of Water wo 
require the aid of external light ; similarly, the Visual Light also requiring, 
for its perception, tlic aid of external light, it follows that the non- perception 
of this also must he due to tlio nou>manifesiatiou of its Colour. It is a gen- 
erally recognised ptiuciple that a thing, wliioh requires for its perception tho 
aid of external light, fails to be perceived only when its Colour is not manifeet- 
ed ; so that tho iion-perceptioii of such a thing must be attributed to the 
nm-manifestation of its colour^ and not to its suppression by stronger light ; as is 
found to be the case with the light of stars, which, not requiring the aid of 
any external light in its perception, has its non-perception at midday due to 
suppression by the light of the Sun.— and fdfparya. 
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as follows— Any thing that requires external light (for its 
perception), has its non-perception due to the non-manifeala^ 
tion of Colour; e.g., in the case of the aqueous substance 
which has its component particles closely packed, {i.e. the 
Water-molecule), there is non- perception because its colour 
is not manifested ; similarly, the Visual Light also standing 
in. need of external light, its non-pHrception also should be 
due tb the non-manifestation of its Colour. 

Bhasya on SQ. (41). 

[P, 146, L. 4 to L. 10.] 

Question — “ But why is sappr^^ssion not put forward 
as the reason for tho non-perception of the Visual Light ?• 
[The answer is given in the new SUtra]. 

Sflfra (41), 

Because to rue can re suppression (op Colour) 

ONLY WHEN IT TS MANIEBST ALSO; (Su. 41) 

—and aho when it is not dependent {for its perception upon 
external light ; this is the implication of the particle ^ cha^ 
*al 80 .' Asa matter of fact, there is suppression of only such 
Light as is manifested — i e, duly evolved— and does not 
depend upon the aid of external light [as we find in the case 
of Stars] ; when, on the other hand, such conditions are 
absent, \e,g,, in tho case of the Light in such things as the 
Visual Organ), there can be no suppression ; which leads us 
to conclude that when a certain Light, which is not per- 
ceived (with the Kye) by reason of its Colour being not 
manifested, becomes perceived when some external light falls 
upon it,— such Light cannot be said to be ‘ suppressed/ 

From the above it follows that the Visual Light does 
exist (and is endowed with a particular form and character). 

Vdirtika on Su. (41). 

[P. 384, L. 4 to L. 15.J 

Question^ ‘‘ Why is not Suppression held to be the reason 
for the Visual Light not being perceived?” 

^ Tliia qiiestiDH cMiuinatea from UiORa LggiciaoB who hold that Vt«aal Light 
ha« iti Colour manil' edited, like any ordinary Light ; and it in nut perceived be* 
oauM it ie eappreeaed. by the etroDger light of Ibe atmoephere. 
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Answer — It is not so held — because there can be suppress- 
ion etc, ete. — says the Solra, Only that Light can be ‘ sup- 
pressed ’ which has its colour not manifested and which does 
not require the help of external light ; as we find in the case 
of the light of stars. The Light of the Visual Organ, on the 
other hand, does not have its colour manifested; and it also 
requires the help of external light ; and the Colour that ts tipt 
manifested cannot be ‘ suppressed ’ ; e,g., the aqueous' sub- 
stance with its component particles closely knitted together. 
Again, even that (Colour which is manifested, — if it is one that 
requires the aid of external light,— -cannot be ‘ suppressed ' ; 
e.(/. such things as the Jar and the like. Both these kinds 
of ‘ suppression ’ * are impossible in the case of Visual Light. 

[The Vartika formulates two arguments in support of the 
proposition that Visual Light exists ] — (o) ‘ The thing in 
question — the Pupil of the Bye,— possesses Light, — because, 
being a substance, it forms a necessary factor in the special 
set of cau.ses that bring about the perception of Colour, — like 
the Lamp ’ ; — or (6) ‘ The Visual Organ is possessed of Light, 
because, being a substance, and being something that is 
endowed with a special aptitude, it illumines (renders visi- 
ble) things hidden behind rock-crystal and such (transparent 
things), — like the Lamp.’ 

Sutra (42). 

Also because we actually PEbCEivB the Light in 
THE EYES OF NIOHT-WALEBBS. (Stl. 42.) 

BhUsya on Sb. (42). 

[P. 146, L. 12 to L. 14.] 

As a matter of fact, we actually see rays of light in the 
eyes of ‘ night-walkers ’ — i.e. the cat and other animals (of 
the feline species) ; and from this we infer the existence of 
light in the eyes of other living beings. 

' Time the suppressiou of Light, (1) which Iihh its Colour inauifested and 
(2) which (IrtCR not require tue aid of external light. 
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“But just at the genus (of the Cat) is different (from that 
of Man), so would their sense-organs also be of different 
characters [so that the mere fact of the Cat.*s Bye possessing 
rays of light cannot justify the inference of the existence of 
Light in the Byes of Man].’* 

There is no justification for the assumption that there 
is such difference of character (between the Eye of the Cat 
and the Eye of the Man); specially in view of the fact that 
both are equally found to have their approach (upon visible 
objects) hindered by obstructions such as the wall and other 
things. [Which fact is what forms the mam ground for the 
assumption that the Visual Organ consists of Light].* 

Vartika on Su. (42). 

[P. 384, L. 17 to P. 385, L. 5.] 

Also bf^cause 4“C.— says the Sutra^ citing an example in 
support of what has been said above ; the full argument 
being — * The human Bye consists of light-rays, — because^ 
while not being of the nature of Contact,^ it forms a factor 
in the cause of the perception of Colour, — like the Byes of 
night-walkers.* 

Bat just as ih^t go.nas (of the Cut) is different (from that 
of Man)^ so would their Sense-organs alsn be of different 
characters.^* 

The sense of your argument is as follows The genus 
*Cat* subsists in the Oat^ but not in the M.in; and in the 
same manner, it may be that it is only the Cat’s Eye that 
consists of Light, and not the Eye of Man.” 

* The mere fact that while ae see light-rays emanating from the Gat’s Eye, 
and not those emanating from the Man’b Eye, cannot justify the assuiuption that 
the two are not of the same kind of * sense-organ ’ ; in the case of the Sun and 
the Moon, though the former is lelt to be hot and the latter cool, yet both are 
regarded as Mumiuous ’ ; hence mere difference in some detail of character doee 
not prove diversity of ‘ genus.’ — Bhdsyaehan^ra* 

t This qualifying clause has been added with a view to exclude Contact Itself, 
which also ia a factor in the cause of peroeption of Colour ; but as it is of the 
natareq^ConlacI, the qualifying clause excludes it. 
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This, however, cannot be accepted ; in Anew of the force 
Var p 386 obstructions ; that is to say, even though 

there is difference in the genus of the Cat 
and the Man, yet we find that the light-rays from the Bye 
of the Man are obstructed exactly in the same manner as 
those from the Bye of the Cat. 

For the following reasons also the Sense-organs should be 
regarded as made up of material substances : — (a) because they 
are capabU of resistance^ like the Jar and such other material 
things; — and (b) the auditory Organ is a material sub- 
stance, — because while being a substance, it illumines (renders 
audible) external things in contact with it, — like the Olfac- 
tory organ, &c. 

Buhsya on Su. (43). 

[P. 146, L. to P. 147, L. o.] 

[Says the Opponent] — “ It is not right to regard the Con- 
act of the Sense-organ with the Object as an instrument of 
Cognition, Why ? 

‘‘ Because (as a matter op fact) there is percep- 
tion WITHOUT (the Organ) getting at (the Ohjrct) ; poh 
(we find that) there is perception of things behind 

GLASS, VAPOUR AND ROCK-CRYSTAL.” — (Hu. 43). 

“ As a matter of fact, we find that when a flying piece of 
straw strikes against glass or vapour, it is actually seen with 
the Eye ; and yet one thing can come into contact with 
another only when no third thing comes between them — and 
whenever a third thing does come between two things* their 
contact is obstructed. Such being the case, if the contract of 
Light-rays (from the Eye) and the Object (the straw behind 
the glass) were the cause of its perception, then, — no 
contact being possible by reason of the obstruction (of the 
intervening glass), — there should be no perception at all* And 
yet we do perceive things hidden behind glass, vapour and 
rock-crystal ; — all which goes to prove that the Sense-organs 
are operative without actually getting at (coming into contact 
with) the object. From this it follows that they are non- 
material in their character ; because all material things (such 
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as the Arrovr, the Axe and the like) have the character of 
being operative only by getting at their objects.” 

Vartika on Sti. (43). 

[P. 335, L. 5 to L. 13.] 

Says the Opponent — ” It is not right to urge that there 
ia perception of an object only when there is contact of the 
object with the Light-rays (from the Bye) ; because as a 
matter of fact, there is perception otherwise also. — There is per' 
ception without the Sense-organ geVing at the Object etc. etc.,— 
says the Sntra. When aflging piece of straw etc., etc., — 

says the BhSsya. If the Light-rays from the Bye were 
the illuminator of the object got at by them, then they could 
never illumine (render visible) things hidden behind glass, 
vapour or rock-crystal. But they do render visible such 
things. Hence it follows that the Visual Organ is not opera- 
tive only by getting at its object. And from this it follows 
that it is not made up of material substances ; as all material 
things are found to have the character of being operative 
only by getting at their objects.” 

50#r8 (44). 

[Answer to the above] — The above beasonino has 

NO POEOB AGAINST OOB DOCTRINE, BBCACSE THBB8 >8 NO 

perception of things behind a wall.* (Sh. 44). 

BhStsya on Sti. (44). 

[P. 147, L. 7.] 

If the Sense-organs were operative without getting at 
their objects, then there would be nothing to prevent the 
perception of things hidden behind a wall. 

•In the printed text and in I’nri A, the SkSiya has a ‘no’ preceding the Sfljra. 

It is not in Pori B; nor is it supported by the BAajiWcAondro. And as the denial is 

alnady contained in the Sa{r» itself, in the term ‘ opraJifi^oH,’ an additional ‘no ’ 
would be euperfluoue. 
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VQrtika on Su. (44). 

[P. 885. L. 13 to L. 15.] 

The above contention of the Opponent is not right ; 
because the rensouing has no force &c. — says the Su(ra. We 
have already explained that if the Sense-organs are operative 
without getting at the objects, then such things as the Wall 
and the like could not have the power of hindering their 
operation. The rest is clear in the Bha^ya, 

Bhctsya on Su. (45). 

[P. 14'/, L. 8 to L. ll.J 

[The Opponent letorts]— “ But if the Sense-organs were 
operative only by getting at the objects, then there would 
be no perception of things behind glass or vapour or rock- 
crystal.*’ 

[The answer to this is as follows] — 

Sntra ( 45 ). 

Inasmuch as thebe is no real obstbdotion (by 

SUOH THINGS AS THE GlASS &0.), CoNTAOT DOES TAKE 

PLACE • (in the cases CITED). (SQ. 45). 

As a matter of fact, neither Glass nor Vapour obstructs 
the passage of Light-rays from the Eye; and not being ob- 
structed, the rays do actually come into contact with the 
object. 

Varfika on Su. (45). 

[P. 385, L. 18 to L. 19.1 

Neither the Glass nor Vapour obstructs the rays of Light ; 
and not being obstructed, they pass within (the Glass or Va- 
pour) and come into contact with the Object (hidden behind 
the Glass or the Vapour). 

Bhasya on SH. (46). 

[P. 147, L. 11 to P. 148, L. 3.] 

One who bolds the view that ^Hhore can be no non-obstruc- 
tion of what is purely material ” t — is not right;— 

* The Bhdsffachan^ra and Vishvanatha read eiqfw: 

fPiii'i M»8. a aed B aud the JBh*isyai^nlfra read ^ 4;c., which may 

be ooDBtrued to give the eame seuee thus: — * If one dues not admit all this, and io- 
•ists upon the view that there ouuld be iiu abseuoe of obstrnotion, if the taies- 
ergilia were uialerial in ubaimoter.’ 
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Because (as a matter of fact) thebe is no obstruction 

OP THE Sun's rays,— in connection with the object 

BEHIND A piece OF ROCK-CRYSTAL, — AND IN CONNECTION 

WITH THE OBJECT TO BE BURNT.* (Su. 46). 

The view that has been held cannot be accepted as 
right, t—(o) because there is no obstruction of the Sun’s rays, 
—(6) because there is no obstruction in regard to the object 
behind a piece of rock-crystal, — and (c) because there is no ob- 
structipn in regard to the object to be burnt ; — the sentence 
in the Sutra is to be split up into three clauses by construing 
the term ‘ because there is no obstruction,' ‘ avighat^t^^ with 
each of the other three terms ; and the meaning assigned to 
the SOtra is in accordance with this construction. 

(а) The rays of the Sun are not hindered by the Jar and 
such things, — ‘ as there is no obstruction ’ in this case; and 
the Water in the Jar becomes heated ; such imbibing of the 
quality of warmth of one thing (Light) by another (i.e., 
Water) is possible only when there is actual contact (between 
the two things) ; and the original coolness (of the Water) 
becomes suppressed by the warmth thus imbibed. 

(б) When the object to be illumined is hidden behind 
rock-crystal, there is no obstruction to the lamp-rays falling 
upon it; and ‘ because there is no obstruction,’ the object 
is got at by the light, and becomes perceived. 

(c) When the thing is placed in a frying pan over the fire, 
it becomes burnt by the light of the fire ; and here also ‘be- 
cause there is no obstruction’ to the light-rays, the thing is 
got at by them, and because it is thus got at, it becomes 
burnt ; and the heat (of the Light) is operative only by con- 
tact. 

The term * avighataft* * because there is no obstruction,’ 
may also be taken by itself (as propounding a fourth argu- 
ment) : What would be the meaning of ‘ avighala,^ ‘non- 

esuch is the trarislftlioii of the S3tra as interpreted by the Biiasya, which (see 
below) analyses the Sutra into three factors. The siaiplc tiicaiiing of the Sutra 
appears to be tliat ‘ there is no obstruction of tlic Sun’s-rays even wlicn the object 
burnt by it is behind a piece of rock-crystal.' 

f This repetition of tlie na appears to he HuperRuous; — having already appeared 
before in tha SOtra. Hut it is only Puri B that omits it; it is found in Puri A, in the 
VCLf{ika and also iu the Bha^yachan^ra, It may be taken as reiterating the denial 
of the Opponent's vie w. 
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obstruction ' (in this caso) ? It would mean that there 
is no hindrance on any side to the progress ot the substance 
(Light) by any such intervening substance as has its com- 
ponent particles not ruptured and transformed (by the 
Light passing through them); • i.e., there is no hindrance 
to its operation there is no obstacle to its contact (with 
the object). For instance, we find tliat water placed in an 
earthen jar imbibes the coolness of the outer atmosphere [in 
which case the hot light-rays go out of the Water through j^the 
intervening jar, without dismembering and transforming the 
latter t]. And there can be no perception of the touch 
(warmth or coolness) of a thing unless it is got at by the 
Sense-organ ; and we also see (in the case of the Water in 
the Jar) that there is percolation, as also flowing outj, 
[Which also shows that substances can pass tlirough an inter- 
vening substance without dismembering or transforming it]. 

Thus then, it becomes established that in the case of things 
hidden beliind glass or vapour or rock-crystal, perception 
duly comes about, ‘ because there is no obstruction ’ to the 
rays of Visual Light by the said glass, &e., and tliey get at 
the object by passing through the intervening glaSwS, &c. 


Vartika on Su. (46). 

[P, 386, L. 1 to L. 14.] 

Some people argue as follows : — “ ) t is not possible for a 
material substance to be not-obstrurAe>i; all material substances 
are by their very nature, liable to obstruction.” 

This however, is not right ; hxame ihare is no obstruction, 
&c., &c. — says the Sntra, The vip.w that has been held can- 
not be accepted ; (a) because there is no obstruciinn of the sun* 8 

*Tlio term ^vyilhi/amAna ’ is used here in a peculiar sense ; it has been explained 
by the Td^part/fi as meaiiiiig ^dismemberment'; the sense being that when the thing 
in the fryiug pan is burnt by the heat of tlio fire in tlic oven, the heat passing 
through the pan does not tend to the dismemberment of tlic pan's coinponcnt particles; 
i,e., it does nut so happen that the pan ia broken up and another pan appears in its 
place. And this permeating of the rays of light and heat— '.vitliout dismembering and 
traDsforming the intervening iubstance,iB what is meant by * non-obstruction/ 

f This parenthetical explanation is according to the Vttrlika and the fd^parya. 

{The Vdrtika reads ^parispanda ’ for ^ praspanda/ and explains it as laierdl 
moHon* The BhA^yajchandra reads * praepantjiaj and explains it as percolating through 
iksyorm\ *pari9rava* standing for actual flowing out* 
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rays; — (i) because there is no obstruction in regard to the 
object behind a piece of rock-crystal ;^and {c) because there is 
no obstruction in regard to the object to be burnt — (says the 
Bhasya), The sentence of the Sutra has been split up by 
construing the term ‘ because there is no obstruction * with 
each of the other three terms ; a single sentence could not 
afford the three distinct meanings ; hence each distinct 
sentence is taken as conveying a distinct meaning. The 
rest is clearly explained in the Bhasya. 

What is the meaning of ‘ non-obstruction * here ?” 

It means that one substance passes though another with- 
out dismembering and transforming the latter; that is to 
say, ‘ non-obstruction * consists in one substance coming 
into contact with the inner particles of another substance, 
and tlie component particles of the latter substance being 
not ruptured ; or, it may be taken as consisting in the 
passing out of oue substance from within another, without 
dismembering the component particles of tlie latter ; e.g,^ we 
find that when water is put in an earthenware jar, it imbibes 
the coolness of the outer atmosphere ; and certainly a quality 
(such as coolness) independently by itself could not go out 
except as along with the substance in which it subsists, 

‘ Pari-spanda ’ stands for lateral movement^ and * Paru 
srava' for flowing out, 

Sfdra (47). 

[Objection] — Tnn view put fouwabd is not 
right; because TnERE is possibility ok either op the 

TWO CHARACTERS BELONOINC TO EITHER OP THE TWO SUB- 
STANCES.*’ (Sri. 47.) 

Bhiisya on Su. (47). 

[P. 148, L. 5—6.] 

‘‘ (tt) Whether there is non-ohsirucUon (of the Visual Light) 
by the Wall and such other things, just as there is by glass 
and vapour, &c., or (b) there is obstruction by glass and 
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“ vapour, &o., just as there is by the wall inasmuch as both 
“ these alternative views are equally possible, it behoves you 
“ to show cause which, and why, is the right view.”* 

VUr^ika on 8Q. (47). 

[P. 386, L. 16 to P. 387, L. 1]. 

The view, etc., etc, — says the Sotra. That is, it becomes 
*' possible for the character of one thing to belong to another, 
“ and vice versa ; i.e. if there is non-obstruction of the Visual 
“ Light by the Rock-crystal, &c., there should be non-oSslruc- 
tion by the Wall also; and if there is obstruc- 

Var. P. 387. 

tion by the Wall, then there should be obstruc- 
tion by the Rock-crystal also.” 

Sutra (48). 

[Answerl — Jost as thebe is pebception of Colodb 
IN THE MiBBOB and IN WaTEB,— BI BBA80N OP THESE 
TWO BEING, B7 THEIB NATUUE, BBIGHT AND WHITE,— 'SIMILAB- 
LY THEBE IS PBBOEPTION OF OoLODB (ALSO IN THE OASE OF 
SUCH INTERVENING SUBSTANCES AS GLASS, &C., WHICH ABE, 

BY THEIB NATOBB, TRANSPARENT).— (Su. 48). 

BhUsya on Sti. (48). 

(P. 148, L, 9 to L, 14]. 

The Mirror and Water are possessed of ‘ prasada ’—i.e., a 
particular colour (bright-white) ; which belongs to them by 
their very nature ; as is shown by the fact of their always 
possessing it ; and of this ‘ bright-white colour ’ also, it is the 
very nature that it reflects (and renders visible) the Colour 
(of things placed before it ) ; and in the case of the Mirror, 
we find that when a roan puts his face before it, the light- 
rays emanating from his eyes strike the Mirror and are turn- 
ed back (reflected), and thereby they come into contact with 
the man’s own face, whose colour and form thus become 
perceived ; this perception being called * the perception of 
the reflected image * ; and it is brought about by the peculiar 
colour of the Mirror’s surface ; that it is so is proved by the 

* The Puri Mbs. read Niyam^na for Niyami ; the Bhdfyachandra aUo noticee 
this reading and explains it to tnean that ** it is absolotelj oeceaBary to state your 
reaeone,*’ 
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fact that any such reflection fails to appear whenever there 
is a deterioration in the brightness of the Mirror’s surface. 
[Though such is the case with the Mirror, yet] there is no 
such ‘perception of the reflected image’ in the case of Wall 
and such other things [and the only explanation possible is 
that these latter things are not endowed with that particular 
property which would enable them to reflect the light-rays 
from the Eye. j In the same manner, even though there is 
non^olstructio7i of the Visual Light by such things as the 
Glass and Vapour, &c., yet there is obRtruciion by such things 
as the Wall and the like ; and this is due to the very nature 
of the things concerned [which must be accepted as they are]. 

Vartilca on Su (48). 

[P. ^87, L. 5 to L. 14]. 

Just as there is perception of Colour^ etc,y etc.^ — says the 
Sutra, The Mirror and Water are possessed of ‘ prasuda^* i,e,, 
a particular colour ; and this colour forms the very nature of 
those things, because it is always found in them. “ What 
is the meaning of the particular colour belonging (to Mirror 
and Water) ?” It means that it subsists in those things, 
without their being in contact with any other substance. 
It is also the property of the particular Colour itself that it 
is capable of making colour visible ; and this constitutes its 
very nature; or the ‘ nature’ meant by the BhUsya consists 
in the Colour subsisting in such things as Water and the like. 
Inasmuch as Mirror and Water are endowed with the charac- 
ter of ^ prasada/ when the Visual Light strikes against these 
things, it turns back, and comes into contact with the man’s 
face; and since the light (thus reflected) comes into contact 
with all things lying in front of the face, the face in the reflec- 
tion is seen along with all these things ; e,g.^ the man who 
may be standing before the former man. Though the per- 
ception of the Mirror and that of the Face come one after the 
other, yet the sequence is so quick, that the interval is not 
noticed, and the perception of the face is tinged with that of 
the Mirror’s surface. The rest is clear in the BhUaya, 
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Sutra (9). 

It is not right to question or deny things that abb 
(rightly) ITMCEIVED AND INFERRED.* (Sutra 49). 

Bhasya on Su. (49). 

[P. 148, L. 16 to P.140, L. 2]. 

As a matter of fact, every Instrument of Right Oognitipn 
appreliends things as they really exist ; so that when certain 
things are cognised by means of .Perception or Inference, it is 
not right for you, in course of your inquiry, to question the 
reality of these things ; — nor is it right for you to deny their 
reality. It would, for instance, not be right to argue that 
‘ Just as Colour is visible by the Eye, so should Odour also be 
visible/ or that ‘ like Odour, Colour also should 7iot be visible 
by the Bye / or that ‘ like the cognition of Fire, the cognition 
of Water also should arise from that of Smoke* ; or that ‘like 
the cognition of Water, that of Fire also should not arise from 
that of Smoke.* And what is the reason for this? Simply this, 
that things are cognised by means of the Instruments of 
Right Cognition just as they really exist, exactly as endowed 
with their real nature, and as possessed of their own real 
properties ; so that Instruments of Right Cognition always 
apprehend tilings as they really exi?t. You have put for- 
ward the following gi/psinm and denial: — (a ‘ there sAonid 
be non^obstruciion (of Visual Ligbt^ by the Wall, etc.; just as 
there is by glass and such things'; and (6) ‘ there should not 
be non-obstruction by glass, &c., just as there is none by 
Wall, &c.' But it is not right to do so ; because the things 
that we have described (in connection with the obstruction 
or non-obstruction of Visual Light by certain objects) are 
such as are actually cognised by means of Perception and 
Inference ; whether there is obstruction or noii-obsf ruction (of a 
certain thing by anotlier thing) can be determined only by 
our perception or non-pcrception, (i.e. it depends upon our 
perceiving or not perceiving such obstruction); so that in the 
case in question) from the fact that there is no perception of 
things behind the Wall and such things, it is inferred that 
there is obstruction by these things ; and from the fact that 
th^ re is perception of things behind glass and vapour, &c., it is 
inferred that there is non-obstruction by these latter. 

* Pari 8u. Ms. roads ^ paryanuyoga' for pra { tjfd^Aa ; and Puri-Bha. Mb. B. 
reads ; it is clear from the BhdBya that * firaf ' is the right 

reading. 
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Varlika on Sfi. (49). 
tP 387, L. 16 to P. 388, L. 8]. 

It is not right to question etc. the Sutra ; because 

as a matter of fact, every Instrument of Cognition apprehends 
things as they really exist. The character of things (that we 
have put forward) are such as are perceived and inferred ; and 
Instruments of Cognition like Perception and Inference) always 
apprehend things as they really exist. So that the question 
and denial urged by you — to what could they refer ? In fact 
it is not right (to pul forward such questions and denials). 
For instance, it would not be right to argue, that ‘just as by 
means of smoke we get the Cognition of Fire so should we get 
the Cognition of Water also * ; or that ' just as the Cognition 
tr- r. oao Watci’ doos not arise from that smoke, 

so would the Cognition of Fire also not arise 
from it.’ When yon object to things as they really exist, 
you can only be disregarded. Whethei there is obstruction or 
non^obstruetioii {of a certain thing btj another thing) can be 
determined only by our pitreeplion or non-p-rceplion ; so that 
{in the case in question) from the fact that there is no percep- 
tion of things behind the toall and such things, it is inferred 
that there is obstruction by these things ; and from the fact that 
there is perception of things behind ghfss and real things, it is 
infe'-red that there is no obstruction by these latter, (Bhasya). 

[The Vartika reverts to the discussion of the general 
fact as to Sense-organs being operative only by getting at the 
objects] — Objection — If the Visual Organ is operative by 
getting at the object, why is it that we do not see the oolly- 
rium applied to (and in contact with) the Bye ? ” 

There is no perception, we I’eply, simply because there is 
no contact with the organ (of vision). It is only such things 
2P0 in contact with the organ of perception that are peroeiv* 
ed; and the oollyrium is not in contact with the Organ of Vision ; 
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because the bodily encasoment (the Bye-ball, «feo.) does not 
constitute the ‘ Organ the ‘ Organ ’ consists of Light, and not 
of the bodily oucasement ;and the Collyriurn is not in contact 
with the rays of Light (emanating from the Eye). 

End of Section (7). 

■' ' •• 

Section (8); 

[SQtras SO — 59] 

{The Sense-organs one or many.) 

BhSsya on Su. (50). 

[P. 149, L. 2 to L. 6]. 

[Now the question arises] — Is there only one Sense- 
organ? or several Sense-organs?* Why should this doubt 
arise? (The Sutra answers] — 

Sutra (50.) 

The doubt abisbs— because by keason op sub- 
sistence IN 8BVEBAL places, THEBE SHOULD BE MULTIPLIC- 
ITY ; AND YET A SINGLE COMPOSITE ACTUALLY SUBSISTS IN 
SEVEEAI. PLACES.f (Su. 50.) 

®Tlie setiuenco of this section it tlius explained by the Parishuddhi—^ In the 
foregoing section, it having been entablislied that the Sense-organs are made up of 
material substances, and that tliey are operative by contact, — it lias next to be 
proved that there arc aeveral Sense-organs ; anil the determination of this point 
ia necessary as preliminary to what has gone before. For, if the Sense-organs are 
one only — and not many — then they cannot be made up of material substances; 
and if they are not material in their character, they cannot be operative by contact, 
because if there is only one Sense-organ, there vvould be no force in such reasonings 
as—* the Visual organ must consist of Light, because from among Colour and other 
things it renders perceptible only Colour,’ and so forth ; and nn ier the circum- 
stances it could not be proved that the Organ operates by contact ; as- it is only when 
the organ is proved to bo material in its character that it can be held to be opera- 
tive by ooutact. The real purpose served by the present discussion is that 
when it has boen proved that there are several Sense-organs, then alone can there 
be any force in such reasons for the existence of the Soul as—* by one and the same 
object is apprehended by the organs of Vision and Touch ’ and like. 

tTbe6a{ra presents a difficulty. The words as they stand meau~* We find several 
things occupying several places and also a single thing occupying several places.’ 
—But tbs Var)ika and Tafparya are dissatisfied with this. The grounds for dissatis- 
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As a matter of fact, we find that when different places 
are occupied, there are several substances ; and yot the Com- 
posite substance, though subsisting in several places, is one 
only. Hence in regard to the Sense-organs^ which are found 
to occupy different places^ the said doubt arises. 

faction wth this latter ara explained by tlu Var^ika^ anil thus arnplifiei) by the 
Tdtparya ; — If we take tlic words of the StUra as they staml, it would mean — 

‘ wc have seen that when there is diversity of place there is multiplicity, as when 
several Jars occupy diverse places ; and we also find a single thing occupying 
several places, as when a single composite resides in several ot its components/ 
But such statement would bo open to the following objections — in danse (a) 

* diversity of place ’ dcnotca the quality of ‘diversity’ as subsisting 

in tbe Place ; and in clause (i) the term ‘diaracter of occupy- 

ing several places,' denotes a (luality subsisting in something else, other than 
Place. But Doubt can ever arise from two qualities subsisling in two distinct 
things. For these reasons, the reasoiiitig of the Sutra could be resolved into one or 
other (not both) of the following ; and neither wouKl be right. For if the reasoning 
is put in the form — (a) * Doubt aiises because wo have scon multiplicity a?id unity 
when there is diversity of place,' — tijcn inasmuch as tins ijUjility of diversity would 
belong to the place, it woiiM not belong to any one thing; and henee it would not 
be common to both (om and many) ; specially as what the Sutra has pointed out 
‘in clause b) is only the fact of the one thing having the quality of occupying 
several places ; and it docs not put forward the diversity as belonging to the Place ; 
— this latter has been put forward (in clause a) only in connection with multiplic- 
ity. If, on the other hand, the reasoning is put in the form— (ii)— ‘ Doubt arises 
because we have found Unity and Multiplicity when things occupy several 
places ’ — then the difficulty is that, as a matter of fact, there is no subytaiice which 
occupies several places, eadi substance occupying only one place ; so that in this 
also the character would not be a conimou one; specially as what llie Sutra declares 
in clause (b) is the fact tliat the character of occupying several places indicates unity 
of the thing. As for the coutiugency when several Jars occupy several places 
this lias been spoken of, in clause ('a) aa indioatiiig diversity of place^ and not the 
character of occupying several places. 

[For these reasons, the Bhasya^ ignoring the liteial meaning of the words of 
tlieSa|ra, which, would be apparently irrelevant, has explained the Sutra according 
to its sense— says the Panshu Idhi. Ami this sense is asi rendered in the translation. 
The whole point of thediffereiicj is that the ‘ occupying of several places ’ should 
be taken as belonging to the Sense-organs specifically, and not to things ^iii general, 
and that of occupying of several places indicating multiplicity as well as singleness. 

The Bhet^yachandra oflEers the following explanation 

explanation of the comp ound avoids the difficulty 
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Vcirtika on Su. (50). 

[L\ 388, L. 9 to P. 389, L. 6.] 

It has been proved that the Sense-organs are material in 
their character. Now arises the question — is the Sense- 
organ one ? or arc they several ?. 

The grounds for this doubt are set forth in the Suti;a. 
Some people (unmindful of what the Bhasya has said, speci- 
ally in its last sentence), explain the Sutra simply to mean 
that— ‘ Multiplicity has been found when there is diversity 
of place, CAj. in the case of several Jars, — and a single thing 
*has been found to occupy several places, — the Composite 
object ? 

But the Doubt, put in this form, does not appear to be 
quite reasonable. “Why?” ('/) If the ground of doubt is 
set forth in the form — ‘ because multiplicity and singleness 
have been found when there is diversity of place,' — then, 
inasmuch ‘ diversity of place ' (being a property of the Place) 

raiBcd in tlie Vdrtika '] — ‘ Bcuausc muUndidty of ScDsc-organs ib indicated by the 
fact that it is t'ouiid in several places ’—and 

H \ ; ‘‘nd ina^ijnucli as a single composite resides in 
saveial of its coinponentB, it would nceni that the Sense-organ is one only/ 

The difticulty raised appears to l»c more voibal than real : What the SQtra means 
ii Hiiijpiy this — ‘ wc liiid that when things occupy several places, they are many ; 

when the Jar and tlic Cloth occupy ditferent places] ;and wo also find a single 
thing occui)yiiig huvcral placoh ; tlie Composito is single and yet it resides in 
several coinpoucuts ; so that when vve find the Sense-organs occupying different 
places, there arises a Doubt as to whether they arc several (like the Jar and the 
Cloth), or one (like the eompusitc).’— as Vishvanatha puts it. And all that the 
VQr{ika insists upon is the fact that the Sutia should be construed as simply putting 
forward chnruder of ucc upy in y several ylaccs^as belonging ia ike Sense-organs — 
as the propel ly common to ‘one’ and ‘several,’ and hence giving rise to doubt as 
to the Eensc-uigniis being one or many. And even when we take the S(l(ra as 
referring to things in general, the impheatioii is exactly this. 

Vai^liamana, in the Nyayaniban^haprakOshaj puts the difficulty in a some- 
what different manner : — ‘‘as the words of the Sutra stand, the first clause mentions 
mulUplieity due to diversity of place j and it does not make any mention of singleness 
^the second factor of the Doubt) ; similarly, the second clause mentions singleness 
(luring diversity qfplace^ and It does not make any mention of multiplicity ; so that 
in either case, the Doubt remains unaccounted for 
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does not belong to any single object, it could not be regarded 
as the ‘ common property * (giving rising to the Doubt), (fi) 
If, on the other hand, (in order to avoid tliis diffi-^nlty) the 
ground of doubt is set fortli in the form — ‘ because when we 
find the character of occupying several places, things are 
foupd to be one as well as several,’ — then, there is this 
difficulty, that as a matter of fact no substance is ever found 
to be occupying general phtreg, aiul to he geveral [each place 
being occupied by a single substance] ; hence the character 
(of occupying several places) would fail to be common (to one 
Var p 389 many) ; for even when we s(»e several such 

things as the Jar and the like, what we see is 
only a diversity of place, and not (any thing) o.*? occupying 
several places. 

This Doubt, which is found to be inexplicable according 
to both the possible explanations (of the words as they stand), 
becomes explicable when we take the Sutra as referring to the 
Sense-organs as occupying several places ; the form of the 
doubt being — whether there are several organs occupying 
several places? or only one organ occupying several places? 
Such a doubt in regard to the Sense-organs could not arise, 
either (a) * because of the diversity of place,’ or (A) ‘ because 
of (any single thing) occupying several places.’ [As the 
former explanation would have itj. [Hence the only right 
way is to take the Sutra as setting forth the two grounds as 
pertaining to the Sense-organs specifically, and not to things in 
general]. 

The Vartika^ having explained the grounds of Doubt 
according to the Sutra and the Bhasya^ sets forth another 
ground for the doubt in question] — There is doubt also (a) 
because the Sense-organs aie distinct from the Body, and also 
(b) because they are entities ; (/»-) As a matter of fact, we have 
found that things distinct from the Body are one — e.g. the 
2.kQ8ha — as well as several^ — e.g. the Jar and such things 
(6) we have also seen that entities are one as well as several ; 
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— both these characters — distinctness from the Body y3,nd being 
entities — are found present in the Sense-organs ; hence the 
said Doubt arises. 

Bhasya on Su. (51). 

[P. 149, L. 6 to P. 150, L. 5]. 

[^PuT\)(}/paks(i \ — ‘‘ The Sense-organ is one,— 

** ThR CtJTANEODS (TaGTILR) ONLY, BRCAUSE OF NON- 
ABSENOE. (Su. 51.) 

“ The C/utaneous Organ is the only one organ — says the 
Opponent. Why ? ‘‘ Because of non^ahsence ; that is, there 

‘‘ is no svbstr'itum of sense-organ which is not pervaded by 
“ the Skin (in which the skin is not present) ; so that in the 
absence of Bkin there can be no perception of anything. 
“Hence it follows that there is a single Sense-organ — the 
“Cutaneous (Tactile) Organ — by which all sense-substrata 
“ are pervaded, and in whose presence alone the perception 
“ of things is possible.’* 

[• Siddhant o’]— The above is not right ; because there is 
no perception (by the Tactile Organ) of the objects of other 
Sense-organs. t The distinctive feature of the Cutaneous or 
Tactile Organ is that it is the instrument of the perception 
of Touch ; and when by means of this Tactile Organ, the 
Touch (of a certain thing) is perceived, there is no perception 
of the objects of other Sense-organs, such for -instance) as 
Colour &C.' — by such persons as are blind (devoid of the Visual 
Organ, even though endowed with an efficient Tactile Organ). 
[According to the Purvapaksa] there is no other Organ except 
that which apprehends Touch ; so that (according to that 
theory) the blind man should perceive Colour &c., exactly as 
he perceives Touch ; — as a matter of fact however. Colour &c. 
are not perceived by the blind ; — from which it follows that 
the Cutaneous Organ is not the only one Organ. 

[The view that the Cutaneous Organ is the only sense- 
organ having been shown to be untenable, the Purvapaksin 

® This ia the Siddhanta put forward by the BhU^ya ; the Sutrakara pro- 
pounds it in the next Sdtra. 

tThe Bhdiyachan^ra calls this but nowhere ia it found aa 

Stt|ra. The Tdtparya regards it as SQtra. It is interesting to note that the 
Pari8hu44^i states and oritioises the view that this is a 
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next advances the view that the various Sense-organs are 
only parts of the one Cutaneous Organ] — ‘*The perception of 
those things would be of the same kind as tlie perception of 
Smoke; that is, as a matter of fact, tlie touch of Smoke is per- 
ceived (felt) by means of that particular part of the Cutane- 
ous Organ (skin) which is located in the Eye, — and not by 
means of any other part of skin ; and similarly Colour, &c. 
also are perceived by particular parts of the skin ; and it is 
on account of the destruction of such particular parts that 
th^ blind fail to perceive Colour, the deaf fail to perceive 
Sound, and so forth.*** 

Answer — What has been urged is not to right ; as it in- 
volves a self-contradiction. Having asserted that — ‘‘ inas- 
much as the Cutaneous Organ is not absent anywhere, there 
is only one Sense-organ,** — you now allege that “ the percep- 
tion of Colour &c. is obtained by means of particular parts 
of skin, just like the perception of Smoke ;** if this latter 
allegation is true, then the instruments apprehending the 
several objects of perception (Colour, Touch &c.) must be 
regarded as several ; for the simple reason that each of them 
appreliends a particular object of its own ; as is proved by 
the fact that one particular object, Colour) is perceived 
only when one particular iustrument (the Z?//^ or the Skin 
in the Ejje) is pi’esent, and it is not perceived when the latter 
is destroyed. Thus your former assertion (that there is a 
single Sense-organ apprehending all things) becomes con- 
tradicted by the latter. 

The non-difference * that you have pub forward (in 
Su. 51), as the reason (for the conclusion that there is only 
one Sense-organ ’) is also open to doubt. As a matter of fact, 
the substrata of the Sense-organs are pervaded by (i.c. com- 
posed of) the Earth and such oilier substances also ; for in the 
absence of these substances there is no perception of things. 
From this it follows that there is no single Sense-organ — the 
Cutaneous or any other — which can bring about the percep- 
tion of all things. 

f^arf/ka on Su. (51). 

[P. 386, L. 7 to P. 393, L. 8]. 

There is only one Sense-organ ’* — says the Opponent, 

Which one is that ? 

® When the blind fail to perceive Colour, it is only because that particular 
part of skin \vhioh was in the Kye, and wbioli was the means of colonr-perreption, 

has been destroyed. 
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Bhnsya on Su. (52). 

[P.150, L. 7to L. 11.] 

[According to tlie view that there is only one sense-organ 
apprehending all tilings, what would happen would be that] 
the Soul would come into contact with the Mind, the Mind 
with the single Sense-organ, and the single sense-organ with 
all objects (Colour, Odour, Touch, Taste and Sound) ; so that 
(in every act of Perception), the contact of the Soul, the 
Mind, the Sense-organ and the several objects being present, 
there would be perception, at one and the same time, of all 
these objects. As a matter of* fact however, Colour and 
such other objects are never perceived at one and the same 
time. Hence it follows that it is not true that there is a 
single sense-organ operating on all objects of perception. 

Further, by reason of the non-concornitance of the per- 
ceptions of things, it cannot be accepted that there is a single 
sense-organ apprehending all things ; if there were concomi- 
tance of perceptions of several things, then no blindness &c., 
would be possible,* 

Vartika on Su. (52). 

The SiddhUnta view put forward is connected with the 
following Sfltra — ^It is not hue, because several things are not 
perceived simultaneously,* For one who holds that there is 
only one seuso-organ, it would be possible to have the per- 
ception of several things at one and the same time. “How so 
Well, there would be present, (ti)the contact of the Soul with 
the Mind, (b) of the Mind with the Sense-organ, and (c) of 

*Tlic diffureiiuc between ‘ iiou-siiimltaueity ef percepLiona' iny;ed before and the 
‘ noii-coijconiitaijcc of perccption.s’, urgetJ now is not quite clear. Tbe distinction, 
according to Ibc VdrUka anti the Parisliuddhi, is that ‘non-biniullancity’ is more gene- 
ral, referring principally to simultaneity of I'ciceplions ; llic sense being that several 
perceptions cannot appear at llie ^aiiic liiiic ; while Mion-cuiicoiniiancc’ refers mainly 
to thfi objects perceived \i\ni sense being that the several pciceptions do not always 
appear together ; t. c., it is not necessary that the perception of 0<lour must always 
be accompanied by the perception of Colour ; if that were so, then at the time that 
the blind man perceives Odour, he c<»uld have tho perception of Colour also ; and 
he would not be blind at all. 

The Pariehu^hi remarks that what the Sd\ra really means to urge here is, not 
exactly the non-siinulianeiiy of cognitions', but only tho impossibility of several 
(Mngv being perceived at one and tho same time. 
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the Sense-organ with all objects of perception ; so that out 
of these contacts of the Soul, the Mind, the Sense-organ and 
the several objects, there should proceed the perceptions of 
all those objects at one and same time. 

[The Vartika raises an objection against the BhOaya in- 
tei^pretation of the iSw/rfi] — “ The above reasoning is not 
right ; as by that same reasoning, there should be the possibil- 
ity (also according to one who holds that there are several 
Sense-organs) of the appearing, at one and the same time, 
of the perceptions of several such objects as are perceptible 
by the same sense-organ. That is to say, it has been urged 
that for one who holds that there is a single sense-organ, 
it being possible for the single Sense-organ to be in contact 
with several objects at one and the same time, there would 
be the absurd contingency of the perceptions of these several 
objects appearing at one and the same time ; — but exactly 
in the same manner, for him also who holds that there are 
several Sense-organs, there would be the possibility of the 
perceptions of several things perceptible by any one sense- 
organ appearing at the same time.* The explanation that 
the Si^dhantin may put forward will be equally availa- 
ble for the other party also. If, on the other hand, 
the contingency is not objectionable^ then there is no point in 
urging (against the Purvapaksa) the contingency of ‘ the 
simultaneous perception of things* [as is done by the Sutra, 
as explained by the Bhasya],'’ 


® According to the Parvapakta^ there is a single sense-organ appreliending all 
things ; so that whenever one thing is perceived all things could be perceived. True ; 
but according to the Siddhanta also, though there arc several Sense organs, yet tbera 
are seveial things perceptible by each of those several organs ; for instance, several 
kinds of colour are apprehended by the Eye, several kinds of Odour by the Nose; and 
bO forth; so that according to this view also the contingency would be possible at 
the tiaie that we perceive the lied Colour, our Eye is in contact with all viiihU 
things ; so that the visual perception of all visible things should appear Biroultane- 
ously. So that the contiiigeney is equally possible in both views. 
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(A.) To t.he above objeotion some people offer the fol* 
lowing answer — [According to the Si44han<a] the simultane* 
ous perception of several things’ is not possible, because of 
the difference in the desire to cognise (which is the precursor 
of every cognition, and which can arise, at any one time, 
in regard to only one thing). ** But the same may be said 
for us also. If the simultaneous perception of several things 
is avoided by you by reason of the difference in the desire 
to cognise, then this ‘ difference in the desire to cognise ’ is 
certainly not barred against us either. So that what is 
necessary for the Siddhantin is to find out some other reason, 
to account for the fact that perceptions cannot appear simub 
taneously, even when the desire to cognise (several things is 
there).’* 

(B.) Others have put forward the fact of the Sense- 
organs being instruments. This answer (to the 

V&i* P 301 

objection against the Si^^banta as put for- 
ward in the Bhdsya) is as follows Because the Sense- 
organs are instruments (there can be no simultaneity of per- 
ceptions) ; it is in the very nature of the Instrument that, 
even though operated (by an intelligent agent,) it cannot per- 
form several operations at one and the same time ; and 
when it is not so operated, it does not act at all.” 

But this explanation also is equally available to both (the 
Purvapaksin and the Siddhetntin) ; for him also who holds 
that there is a single sense-organ, this Sense-organ is not 
deprived of the character of * Instrument.* For these rea- 
sons, it is clear that it is not right to urge (against the 
Purvapaksin) the fact that * things are not perceived simul- 
taneously ’ (as has been done by the Siifra).*’ 

[Having pointed out difficulties in the BhSsyo presenta- 
tion of the SiddhQnia standpoint embodied in 8u. 52, the 
Vorfika introduces its own presentation of that standpoint] 
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— The Purvapakain who holds that there is a single Sense- 
organ, should be questioned as follows, in regard to the 
several alternatives possible: — Yon hold that there is a single 
Sense*organ which apprehends all things ; now does this 
single Sense-organ operate by contact, or not ? “ What of 

that Well, if it operates by contact, then you should say 
what that single Sense-organ is. If the Cutaneous (Tactile) 
Organ is that single Sense-organ, then there can be no per- 
ception of Colour and such other things, which can never be 
in contact with the Cutaneous organ. If it could apprehend 
Colour &c. without coming into contact with them, then the 
same would be the case with Touch also [so that it would 
not be true that the organ operates by contact only.] If 
it be held that the organ operates half and half, both ways, 
— -I. e., some things it apprehends by contact, and others 
without contact, — then it loses the character of ‘Instrument.’ 
“ Well, let it lose the character of ‘Instrument’ — What harm 
does that do to our position Now, it is in answer to 
this last argument of the Opponent that we have the Sutra 
(52) pointing out that—* what is put forward cannot be 
accepted, as it would involve the contingency of several 
things being perceived simultaneously the sense being 
that when the contingency of several things being per^ 
ceived simultaneously is urged against the SiddhQntin^ 
who holds that there are several sense-organs, his answer is 
that no such contingency can arise, because the Sense-organs 
are^ instruments^ [and no instrument can have several 
operations at one and the same time] while such an expla- 
nation is not available for the PUrvapaksiUy according to 
whose view the Sense-organs have been deprived of the 
character of ‘ Instrument ’ |and who finds nothing undesir- 
able in this]. Further, the assertion, that the * sense-organ 
operates by contact, and it does not operate by contact, * is 
self-contradictory. 
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Further, the Cutaneous Organ cannot be the only sense* 
organ, hec'iuse of non-eoncomU-niee ; what is meant by ' con* 
oomitance ’ is that the perception of one thing by one person 
is accompanied by the perception of a second thing also ; and 
if there be such concomitance, there would be no possibility 
of men being blind or deaf &c. 

Sutra (^3). 

The Cptanrous Organ cannot be tub only bbnsb- 

OBGAN ; AS THIS WOULD INVOLVE INNER CONTRADICTIONS.* 

(Su. 53). 

BhSsya on Su. (53)* 

|P. 153, L. 13 to P. 151, L. 5]. 

The Cutaneous Organ cannot be regarded as the only 
Sense-organ ; as such a view involves inner contradictions : 
That is, it would mean that by that Organ, Colour &c. are 
perceived without being in contact with it ; — and if the organ 
is operative without contact (as it is ex-hypothesi, in the 
perception of Colour &c.), then it should be so in the per- 
ception of Touch also ; or if Touch &c. are apprehended 
by the organ by contact only, then Colour &c. also should be 
apprehended by contact only.t It might be urged that 
— “ the Cutaneous Organ operates half and half. ” But, in 
that case} since no obstruction would be possible, any and 
every object would be equally perceived. That is to say, 
if you mean that — “ Touch &c. are apprehended by the 
Cutaneous Organ only wh^n they are in contact with it, 
while Colours are apprehended by it without being in con- 
tact with it,” — then (our answer is that), under such a 
theory (where apprehension is possible without contact) there 
would be no obstruction (to the operation of the Organ) ; 
and there being no obstruction, there would be perception 
of all colours, the hidden as well as the unhidden ; nor would 

* Th« Bhdtyachan^ra expUing the term ^ vipra{iaeddha * as '‘vldhdya pratUe^^a^ 
* dtnying after affirming. ’ — 1.6., contradictiug oneself. 

This S^lra ia not found in Vishvaiiatha ; the Bha^yachandra appears to treat 
it M ; it ia not found in SCltra Ms. D, nor in the Puri Sutra Ms. It is 

found in the Nydyat&chinibandka^ and the Varlika also treats it RB,SBtra, 

t The right reading qigTift HITm is eupplied by the Puri Ma. A. and B. 
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there be any ground for the well-known phenomenon that 
there is perception of Colour near at hand, and no perception 
of Colour at a distance ; that is to say, if the Cutsmeoas 
organ apprehends Colour without being in contact with it, 
then there would no reason for the phenomenon that, while 
Colour is not perceived from a distance, it is perceived 
when near at hand. 

Vartika on Su. (53). 

[P. 391, L 18 to P. 392, L. 4.] 

The Cutaneous Organ etc . — says the Sfflra, The rest is 
clear in the Bhasya. 

(A) Further, the derangement or destruction of one would 
make all perception impossible. That is, if there is only one 

Sense-organ, then if that one happens to be 
deranged, or destroyed, no kind of Perception 
would be possible. 

(B) Also because there is no possibility of obstruction. If 
the Cutaneous Organ is the only one sense-organ, then no 
obsti notion can have any force against its operation ; and 
as a result of this even very remote things should be perceived. 

(0) There loould no ground for the phenomenon 
that there is perception of Colour near at handy and no percept 
lion of Colour at a distance. That is, if the Cutaneous Organ 
were operative without contact, then there would be no 
reason why there should be perception of things close to the 
organ, and no perception of things remote from it. 

Bhnsya on Su (54). 

[P, 151, L. 5 to L. 13]. 

The multiplicity (of sense-organs) having been proved 
(indirectly) by the denial of singlenessy the Sutra proceeds to 
propound direct positive arguments in support of the same.* 

^ This sentSDce has been coDstrued in two ways, by the VSHika :^(1) iha\va‘ 
anonfaram, — * after having negatived singleness '-^nduafvaii^hau 
sth^^nShifuh ypddiffote — 'the Sutra propounds arguments in support of multi 
plioity, ;^ar (2) * SlsafpaprAfisSdhdf ttdnafvasi^dkau * —* the multiplicity of sense- 
organs having bean proved (indirectly) by the denial of singleness, the Sfitra 
proooods to propoirads direct argament in support of the same. 
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Sutra (54). 

Because the objects op the Sense-organs aeb pive- 

FOLD. (Su. 54). 

The terra ‘ arlha ’ stands for prayojann, ‘ object * or * pur- 
pose*; and as a matter of fact, this ‘ object ’ of the sense-organs 
is five-fold ; that is, when Touch is apprehended by the 
Tactile Organ, that same organ does not apprehend Colour ; 
hence we infer the existence of another Visual organ, 
which serves the ‘purpose’* of apprehending Colour; 
similarly when Colour and Touch are apprehended (by 
the Tactile and the Visual organs respectively), these 
two organs do not apprehend Odour; which leads us to infer 
a third, the Olfactory Organ, which serves the ‘purpose’ 
of apprehending Odour ; — in the same manner, when the 
three ^Touch, Colour and Odour) are apprehended (by the 
Tactile, the Visual and Olfactory organs respectively), these 
same organs do not apprehend Taste; hence we infer the 
existence of the fourth, the Gestatory Organ, which serves 
the ‘ purpose ’ of apprehending Taste ; — lastly, when the four 
(Touch, Colour, Odour and Taste) are apprehended (by the 
the Tactile, the Visual, the Olfactory, and the Gestatory 
organs respectively) those same organs do not apprehend 
Sound; hence we infer the fifth, the Auditory Organ, which 
serves the ‘ purpose ’ of apprehending Sound. Thus, from 
the fact that tlie purpose of one sense-organ is not served 
by another, it follows that there are five Sense-organs, 

Vartika on SU. (64), 

[P. 393, L. 4 to P. 393, L. 7.) 

The mnltiplicity of sense-organs having been proved bg 
the denial of singleness^ the Sutra proceeds to propound direct 
positive arguments in support of the siime— says the Shdsya. 
“ But — say^ the Opponent — we do not understand how 
multiplicity is proved by ‘ denial ’ ; for all that the denial 
can do is to show that singleness cannot be established ; how 
does that prove multiplicity? Then again, inasmuch there 
can be no action or operation without a means or instrument 
(of accomplishing it) how can there be any denying (which 
is an action) of Singleness ? All that the denial does is to 
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sat aside the inferential reasonings in support of the Singleness ; 
it does not set aside either singleness or multipiicAty. Under 
the oircumstanoGS, what construction can be put upon the 
passage of the Bhdsya P ” 

Answer : [The passage may be construed in two ways] — 
(A) ‘ PratisedhUt nanatavasiddhau ’ should be construed 
pratisSdhfif anantaram ndnatvasiddhau'; i.r , ‘after 
the denial, in support of the establishing of multiplicity the 
Sutra propounds the argument because the purpose of the 
sense-organs is fivefold,^ Or (B) the clause ^ pratisMbat 
nandtmsiddhau' may be taken to mean that ‘the denial of 
singleness having been proved by reasons supporting that 
denial, multiplicity also becomes proved by implication, in- 
directly. ’ 

What is the reason on which the denial is based ? ” 

The reason is that — ‘otherwise several things would be 
perceived at the same time ’ (Su. 52). This is the reasoning by 
which singleness has been negatived. And the negative proof 
having been already provided there, the next Sutia pro- 
pounds the positive proof.* 

Because the objects of the Sense-organs are firc-fold — says 
the Sutra ; and the term ‘ artha * stands for the ‘ pray^jana ’ 
— says the BhUsya, 

Says the Opponent : — “ This SUtra has no semblance of 
reasoning at all. Why so ? Because the probandum of a 
reasoning is that which is predicated by — forms the pre- 
d'l/ate of — the Proposition ; so that the proposition being 

*Th6 Parishuddhi remarks—Though the mere invalidatiog ot the prc?rii»e8 
does not entirely deuiolieh the Proposition, yet, in a case where the negativing of 
the Opponent’s proposition is accomplished, it implies the establishing of the contrary 
of that proposition ; — this is what is meant by the Bh&sya, Formally formulated, 
the reasoning would stand thus — *ln one body, the number of Sense-organs is 
aol ON0, — because even though several things are in proximity, yet the perception 
of these comes gradually, one after the other, and not simultaneously in a case 
where the organ is one only, the perception of things in proximity to it, does not 
appear one after the other ; as we hod in the case of the Visual organ.’ 
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in the form ‘ the Sense-organs are five ^ the premiss 
‘because the a rtha of the sense-organs is five-fold’ is entirely 
irrelevant; — even when *artha* is taken in the sense of 
praynjana^ — and the premiss in the form ‘ because the 
prayojana of the Sense-organs is five^fold ’ — the irrelevancy 
remains. If (with a view to escaping from this difficulty) 
‘ perceptions * are made the * subject ’ of the Proposition 
[the Proposition being stated in the form ‘ perceptions are 
brought about by the instrumentality of five sense-organs'] 
then the probans (or premiss pub forward) could not be 
valid (or relevant). The same thing happens if ‘ Objects ' are 
made the ‘ subject ’ [the proposition being stated in the form 
‘ Objects are apprehended by means of five sense-organs']. " 

Atiswer — The Sutra may be the taken as stating the 
following resonings : — ‘ In regard to Colour, Taste, Odour, 
Touch and Sound, the observer is one whose action (of per- 
ceiving) is brought about by several instruments, — because 
in the appearing of one thing after the closing of another 
he requires the aid of a different instrument; — when- 
ever a person has several objects, he is always found to 
require the aid of a different instrument, when on the closing 
of one object there appears another object ; — e y., when a 
man is proficient in several crafts, he needs a different im- 
plement when on the closing of the work of one craft, he 
takes up that of another ; — now in the case of (Colour, Taste 
&c. also, we find that when one of them appears (is perceiv- 
ed) after another has ceased, there is always need of a differ- 
ent instrument ; — hence we conclude that in regard to 
Colour, Taste, Odour, Touch and Sound, the Observer is one 
whose action is brought about by several instruments.’ 

Sutra (55). 

[Objection] — “What is absbrtbd cannot bb acoept- 

BD ; BEOAUSe THE ‘OBJECTS’ ARB IIANT (AND NOT 

‘ FIVE ’) '’—(SO. 55), 
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Bhnsya on Su. (55), 

[P. 151, L. 15 to L. 10.] 

[Says the Opponent] — “ That there are ^<76 sense-organs 
cannot be regarded as rightly proved by the fact that the 
objects oj the Sense-organs are five-fold ; -vvliy P — because the 
said objects are many. The * objects * of tlie Sense-organs are 
several; e g.^ there are three kinds of Toncli — the cnol^ the hot 
and the neitlier-cnol-nor^hot ; there are endless colours— in 
the shape of white, green and the rest ; there are three 
odours — agreeable, disagreeable and indifferent ; tliere are 
several tastes — the bitter and the rest ; Sound is diverse, 
appearing in the form of letters as also in that of mere in- 
distinct sound. In view of these facts, the man, who would 
hold the Sense-organs to be five on the ground of the objects 
of the sense-organs being five-fold, should also have to 
admit that there are many (more than five) Sense-organs, 
because the objects of the sense-organs are many.*’ 

Vdrtiha on Su. 

[P. 393, L. 9 to L. 15]. 

fVhat is asserted cannot be accepted Sfc, — says the 
Sutra. This objection is raised against the Siddhanta in the 
form is which it has been put forward ; and what is meant 
by this objection is to object to the number five. 

But in urging the objection the Opponent is not right, 
as he falls into self-contradiction ; when he asserts that 
* because the objects of the Sense-organs are many the 
Sense-organs must be many ’ ho goes against his former 
allegation that * there is a single Sense-organ.’ 

The Opponent answers this charge as follows : — What 
is urged against us has no force ; because we are advancing 
proofs ; that is, what we mean (by Su. 55) is, not to prove 
that there are several Sense-organs because the objects of 
the Sense-organs are five-fold,— and there would be self-con- 
tradiction only if we did this,— but simply to urge, in op- 
position to your argument that ' because the objects of the 
Sense-organs are five-fold, there must be five Sense-organs’, 
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the fact that, if it be held that the number of Sense-organa 
should be five because tlicir objects are five-fold, then it 
should also bo admitted that the number of Sense-organs 
should be many because their objects are many.” 

Sutra 

[/Imsiw/] — Inasmuou as (the seveiiai, kinhs op 
Odour ark) notiiino moke than ‘ odouk,’ tiikuk can he 
no denial ok Odouk ok thd kkst (as oonstituting the 
* five Sbnsk-okoans ’). (Sii. 56). 

hhasya on Su, (56). 

[P. 152, L. 1 to L. 11]. 

As a matter of fact. Odour (Colour, Taste, Touch 
and Sound) have their exact extensions precisely determined 
through their respective communities (or genera) ; — so that 
the perceptions of these can be rightly regarded as indicat- 
ing the existence of distinct apprehending instruments, only 
when it is found that they (the perceptions) arc such as are 
not brought about by the same (or similar) instruments.* 
Further, the argument that has been put forward (in Su. 54) 
has for its subject the ‘ perceptible things ’ as grouped under 
well-defined heads, and not individual things, severally ; while 
your denial (in Su. 55) of the number ’ five ‘ as applied to 
‘ perceptible things ’ refers to individual things regarded 
severally. Consequently the denial cannot be regarded as 
as right and proper.! 


° The reading ie wrong ; llie light reading as t'oiMid in 

tbe two Puri Mss. and in tlie BhH»yachandra^ and also supported hy the Bhdaya 
below. 

f All Odours are apprehended hy the same organ ; hence tlicy arc grouped under 
one bead/ and regarded as * one similarly with Colour, Taetc, Touch and Sound. 
Hence those five groups justify the assumption of five * Sense-organs/ The Opponent 
takes each Odour as a distiuct unit, and for each such unit lie would have one organ ; 
and heoce he does not agree to restrict the number of organs to five only. But when 
all Odours are actually found to be apprehended by the same organ, there is nothing 
to justify the assumption or several organs for the apprehend ing of Odour. 
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‘‘But how do you know that Odour and the rest have 
their extension precisely determined through their respective 
coinmunities ?*’ 

Well, as a matter of fact, the three kinds of Touch — the 
cool, the warm and the neither-warm-nor-cool — are all 
grouped (and unified) under the single community of 
‘ Touch*; so that when we perceive the cool Touch (by the 
Tactile organ), the perception of the other two kinds of 
Touch— the warm and the neUln^r-warm^nor-cool — cannot 
indicate, or justify the assumption of, other instruments 
(distinct from the said Tactile organ) ; for the simple reason 
that all the several kinds of T(»uch are as a matter of fact 
perceptible by the same instrument ; that is, the other two 
kinds of Touch also are actually perceived by means of the same 
organ as the cool Touch. Similarly, all kiiids of Odour are 
included under the single group ‘ Odour, all kinds of Colour 
under ‘ Colour,* all kinds of Taste under ‘ Taste* and all 
kinds of Sound under ‘ Sound.* As for the perceptions of 
Odour (Taste, Colour, Touch and Sound) on the other hand, 
each of these is found to be obtained by moans of a different 
kind of instrument ; and as such they indicate so many 
different organs. From all this it becomes established that 
‘ because the object of the Sense-organs are five-fold, there 
are five Sense-organs.* 

Vartikaon Su. (56). 

[P. 393, L. 15 to P. 394, L. 2]. 

The answer to the objection urged (under Su, 55) is given 
in the next Sulra (56), which says— /wamwcA as ^c. ^c. 
Odour &c., have their extension determined through the 
communities of ‘ Odour * and the rest ; and they do not indi- 
cate the presence of any other instruments except those that 
bring about their own perception. All those entities in 
which the community of ‘ Odour * subsists are found to have 
their perception brought about by a single (same) organ ; 
hence the sub-divisions of Odour)— ‘agreeable* ; ‘disagreeable* 
and ‘ indifferent *,— (being all perceptible by means of the 
same organ) cannot point to any other organs of perception. 
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Similarly with the others (Colour and the rest). The rest 
is clear in the Shasya, 

BhSsya on Su. (57). 

[P. 1.52, L. 11 to L. 14.] 

[Says the Opponent] — “If things can be grouped under 
** a community, then it follows that all the Sense-organs 

“ SUO0(.D BB UBQAUDED AS ‘ ONE,’ TIIBIU (sBYBBAL) 

“ OBJECTS BEINO NO MORE THAN ‘ OBJECT ’ (Su. 57). 

“ That is to say, all objects being included under the single 
“community of ‘object’ [the ‘objects of the Sense-organs* are one, 
from which it follows that there is only one Sense-organ].’* 

Varliha on SG. (57). 

[P. 394, L. 2 to L. 7.] 

“ If things can be grouped under a single community, then it 
follows that there is only one Sense-organ ; since their objects are 
no more than ‘ object.’ The meaning of this is that there is 
no incongruity (in the Purvapaksa view that there is a 
single Sense-organ). 

Solra (58). 

[Answer ] — Not so; becaose op the fivepoldness 
— (a) OP THE SIGNS (ou INDICATIVES) IN THE SHAPE OP PbE- 
CEPiTONS, (5) OF THE I.OCATION, (c) OF THE PUOOBS8 (OPERA- 
TION), (d) OP THE SHAPE (MAGNITUDE) AND (c) OP THE CON- 
STITUENTS. (SQ. 58). 

BhUsya on SQ. (58.) 

[P. 152, L. 16 to P. 15S, L. 8]. 

As a matter of fact, objects are never found to have their 
extension determined through the community of ‘ Object ’ ; 
and hence they cannot all be inferred as perceptible by any 
single organ, independently of other organs ; in the of 
Odour, &c., on the other hand, we find that they do have their 
extension determined by their respective communities, ‘ Od- 
our* and the rest; and as such they are inferred aspercep. 
tible — each by a distinct Sense-organ. Hence what is urged 
(in Su. 57) is entirely irrelevant. 
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This is what is described in detail in the Sutra : — 

(A) Because oj the Uvefoldness of the signs in the shape of 
Perceptions ; what indicate the existence of Sense-organs 
are our own perceptions, since the presence of Sense-organs 

is proved only by the perception that we liavo of certain 
things ; — this has been already explained in I lie lihasya 
on Su. 54, whicli speaks of the ‘ fivefoldness of the objects of 
Sense-organs*; — thus then, inasmuch as the ‘ indicatives of 
Sense-organs,* — the shape of perceptions, are fivefold, the 
Sense-organs must be five. 

(B) The location also of the Sense-organs are fivefold : (1) 
The Tactile Organ, which is indicatcMl by the perception of 
Touch, has its location throughout the body ; (2) the Visual 
Organ, which, as issuing out of the body, is indicated, by 
the perception of Colour, has its location in the pupil of the 
Bye ; (3) theOlfactory organ has its location in the nose; [4) the 
Gestatory organ has its location in the Tongue ; (5) the Audi- 
tary Organ has location intluj cavity of tlio Ear;* — all this 
being proved by the fact that the five organs have their exis- 
tence indicated by the perceptions of Odour, Taste, Colour, 
Touch and Sound. 

(C) Oil account of the fivefoldness of the processes also 
there is diversity in the sense-organs ; e.r/., (in visual percep- 
tiou) the Visual Organ encased in the pupil issues outside 
and then gets at the objects possessed of Colour ; the Organs 
of Touch (Taste and Odour) on the other hand are thernsolves 
got at by the objects, which latter reach the Organs by the 
movements of the body in which the Organs exist ; while the 
contact of the Auditory Organ with the Sound (heard) is 
obtained by reason of this latter proceeding in a series. 

(D) * Akritif shape *, stands for the exact limit or ex- 
tent of magnitude ; and this is found to be fivefold. The 
Olfactory, the Gestatory and the Tactile Organs have their 

•The BAijyacAanrfra remarks that, inasmuch ns the Aiiflitory organ consists 
of UkAiha it is not right to locate it in the Esi -cavity. To avoid tins difficulty, it 
offers other explanations of the compound ^ karuarhhidrddhisihdtiarn' : (1) 
‘ chhidram\ * cavity ’, stands for a particular form of contact ; and * karna ’ stands 
for an object made up of earth -particles : and * adhhihdna * stands for auxiliary ; 
hence the whole compound means * that which has for its axillary an object made 
op of earth-particles’:— or (2) * that which is the a^histhana,— substratum,— of the 
contact of the Bar’.— Both these interpretations would apply to the Akasha. 
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shape or magnitude restricted to their respective substrata 
(in the body ; the shape of the Olfactory organ is the same 
as that of the Nose, and so forth), — and are infeiTod (as dis- 
tinct from the perception of their objects ; — while the Visual 
organ, though located in the pupil, moves out of the socket 
and pervades over the object while, lastly, the Auditory 
Organ is nothing other than Skasha itself, and like AkSsha, 
is all pervading, — being inferred only from the perception 
of Sound; and yet this Organ manifests or renders audible 
only certain particular sounds,— being restricted in its scope 
by the substratum (body) in which it subsists, by reason of 
the force of the peculiar faculties (of Merit and Demerit) 
belonging to the f)erson concerned.* 

(E) By JV/7?, ‘Constituent’, is meant ‘source’; the 
‘ sources * or ‘ constituents ’ of the Sense-organs are five, in 
the sliape of the rudimentary substances, Barth (Air, Water, 
Light and Ak^isha'. It follows therefore that, because 
the ‘ constituents ’ are five, the Sense-organs also must be 
five. 

Varlika on Su. (58). 

[P. 394, L 5 to R 395, L. 7.] 

What has been urged (in Su. 57) has no force, as it has 
been already answered ; L e., it has already been answered 
by what has been said under Su. 54. For the purpose of 
explaining this same point we have the next Sutra — Not so, 
because of the fivefoldness vf [a) — the signs ^c. ^c. 

(A) How ‘ perceptions ’ are the ‘ signs ’ or indicators, 
of the Sense-organa has been already explained in Su. 56. 

(By The Sense-organs must be several, — because they 
have distinct locitions ; — things with distinct locations are 
always found to be distiuct ; e,g,, there is diversity of 
location in the case of several jars there is similar diver- 
sity of location in the case of Seuse-iorgans ; — hence these 

• Tlioii;;li tlie Auditory organ is nothing more than the all-pc*rvadiiig Akasha ; 
yet it cannot approheitd ill Soiuids in the world, because its scope is restricted by 
the disabilities of the body in which it subsists, — tliis connection of a particular 
organ with a particular object being determined by the meric and demerit of the 
niau to whom it belongs. 
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must be several. According to the theory that there are 
distinct locations for the several Sense-organs, when the 
location of one organ is destroyed, another organ remains un- 
affected, resting in its own distinct location ; so that this 
theory involves no incongruity.* 

(C) On account of the diversity of processes , — in formulat- 
ing the argument this reason should be stated in the form 
‘ because the processes ot the Sense-organ arc diverse ’ the 
undesirable contingency involved in the contrary view may 
be pointed out hero also, as before. 

(D) * Shape * stands for the exact extent of magnitude .,.ihe 
Olfactory : the Gestatory and the Tactile Organs have there mag* 
nitude restricted to their respective substrata — says the 

The Visual Organ, issuing out of the Eye-socket, pervades 

over the object ; and is thus of larger magnitude (than the 

aforesaid thr(3e organs). The Auditory Organ, which is only 

Akasha, is restricted in its operations by the limitations of 

its location ; Akasha becomes connected with (located in) 

the Ear-cavity, which is found under tlic influence of Merit 

and Demerit, and which (on that account) becomes the means 

of the apprehension of Sounds, agreeable, (bsagreeable or 

, , ^ indifferent ; and what renders Sound audible 

\ ar. r. .>95. 

is only the Akasha thus connected with the 
Ear-cavity, and not as connected with any other orifices of the 
body, like the mouth and the rest ; nor is the Sound render- 
ed audible elsewhcro (than in the Bar-cavity) ; and it is for 
this reason that the Auditory Organ is affected favourably 
or otherwise by what is done to the Ear-cavity ; for so far 
as the Akasha itself is concerned (which constitutes tiic 
Auditory Organ), it is eternal, and as such cannot be affect- 

^ Tills incongruity will be present in the theory that all Seusc-organs have tiie 
same location ; as in that case the destructioii of ouc location would inau the du.'>t ruc- 
tion of the location of all Sense-organs ; so that the removal of the Eyes would 
put an end to all sense-perception 1 
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either favourably or unfavourably. The greater or less effi- 
ciency also of the Auditory Organ is due to this same reason. 

iB) * Constituent ' stands for ^ source ' — says the BhSsya. 
The sources of the Sense-organs are five ; the five substances, 
Earth &c., are the sources of the Sense-organs. What is 
meant by these being the ‘ sources ’ of the sense-organs is 
that the sense-organs are of the nature of Earth &c.,— and 
not. that they are the produiUs of these ; because A&asha 
(which forms the Auditory organ) being eternal cannot be 
the product of anything. 

lihasyj on Su. (59). 

[P. 153, L. 9 toL. 15.] 

(The Sdukhija asks] — Uow do you know that the 
Sense-organs have their source in the ivdimentanj 8ubstance$, 
and not in Unmatiifested Primordial 

[Tl.o answer is given in the following SObra.] 

Sutra (59). 

The Sense-organs are recjafded as being of the same 

NATURE AS THE RuUIMENTARY SuBSTANCES, BBOAUSR THEBE 

IS PBBOEPTIUN (BY THEIR MEANS) OP THE SPEOIFIC QUALITIES 

OF THESE SUBSTANCES. (Su, 59). 

In the case of Air and the other rudimentary substances 
we find that there is a restriction as to the perception of 
particular qualities ; o.g. Air serves to manifest Touch ; 
Water serves to manifest Taste ; Light serves to manifest 
Colour ; as for Earth, one earthy thing (oil, /. f.,) servos to 
manifest the odour of another earth thing (the kunicuma, 
/.I.,); — this restriction as to tlie perception of the specific 
qualities of rudimentary substances is found in the case of the 
ISeiise-organs also the Olfactory Organ manifests Odour 
only, the Tactile Organ Touch only, and so forth); hence from 
the fact that there is restriction as to the perception of the 
the specific qualities of Rudimentary Substances, we conclude 
that the Sense-organs have their source in (are constituted 
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by) those Substances, and not in Unmanifested Primordial 
Matter.* 


Vartika on Su. (59). 

[P. 395, L. 7 to L. 18.1 

Question : — “ How do you know that the Sense-organs 
have their source in the Rudimentary Substances, and not in 
Unmanifested Primordial Matter P ” 

This question has no force ; as it has been already answered ; 
it has been already explained (under Su. 30) that the Sense- 
organs do not have their source in Unmanifested Primordial 
Matter. 

Th eSense-organs are regarded etc., etc . — sayp the /S'O^ra.The 
* specific qualities of the Rudimentary Substances, are Odour,’ 
Taste, Colour, Touch and Sound; these are called ‘specific’ 
because they serve to specify (and distinguish the substances 
from one another) ; e.g,, Barth is distinguished from Water and 
the rest by the presence of Odour ; Water is distinguished 
from the rest by the presence of Taste, and so forth. Accord- 
ing to both parties, a restriction is met with, in the case of 
the external substances Barth &c., as to the manifestation 
of their specific qualities ; and there is similar restriction 
as to Odour &c. being manifested by the Olfactory and 
other Organs respectively. Hence from the fact that there is 
perception of the specific qualities of the Rudimentary Sub- 
stances we conclude that the Sense-organs have their source 
in those substances. 


*The !pdtparya makes the following observation. By the declaration that there 
are only five Sense-organs, it is implied, that the other five - Hands, Feet which 
also have been regarded as * Sense-organs ’ — are not * Sense-organs ; ’ and the reason 
for this lies in the fact that they do not fulfill the conditions of the * Sense-organ 
these conditions are— (1) that they should be connected with the Body, (2) they should 
be distinot f rom the defects of sanskaras an 1 (3) they should be the direct instruinenta 
of cognition ; and those (specially the last) are not present in Hands, Feet, &c. 
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*'But which Organ is of the nature of which sub- 
stance P ” 

That Organ which serves to manifest the specific quality 
of a particular Substance is of the nature of (has its source 
in) that Substance, so that the Olfactory Organ is of the 
Barth, because it serves to manifest Odour,— like the exter- 
nal Earthy Objects ; similarly with the rest. 

End of section (8). 


Section (9). 

{Sutras 60—71). 

hdxaminotion of the * Objects ' of Sense-organs. 

BhSsya on SO. (GO) and (61). 

[P. 153, L. 15 to P.154, L. 7]. 

It has been mentioned* above (in Su !■ 1-14) that Odour 
&o., are the qualities of Barth , and inasmuch as this asser- 
tion would be true if Barth &c., had each only one quality, 
as well as if they had several qualities, t the author of the 
Sn^ra adds the following SQtrSs — 


** What this refers to is not tlie mere ‘ mention ' < uddBsha ’ of the Objects ; it 
apparently refers to their * definition’, * laksana.' The Td{parya says— ‘ with a view 
to examine the nature of objecie, the Bh(kiyakilra recalls the definition provided under 
80.1-1-14’; the mere Mnention’ of ‘objects’ has been made under 1-1-1. The 
Parieud^hi adds that the purpose underling the examination of the ‘objects’ is the 
proving of the main thesis that there are several sense-organs', as also the discarding 
of the objections against the definition of Earth &c. 

t Here the author propounds the doubt that forms the basis of the present 
enquiry : As regards the assertion in Su. 1-1-14, it may mean, either — (1) that each 
one of Odour, Colour &c., belongs to each one of Earth, Light &c.; or (2) that among 
ESarth and the rest, some have one quality, some two ; or (3) that all belong to all.— 
Vdrfika* On this the remarks — The question is — Is the assertion in 

8Q» 1-1*14 meant to be reetricUve (of one quality to one substance)? or alternative (one 
posMsaiug one quality, one several and so forth) ? or cumulative (all possessing all)? 
Or the doubt may be in regard to Odour, Colonr, &c.;— some qualities are common 
to all substances, some belong to only a few to u Inch of these categories do 
Odoor fto. belong ? 
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Sutra (60) and (61). 

From among Odoue, Taste, Colodb, Touch and 
Sound,— THOSE ending with Touch belong to Barth 
(SQ. 60) ; AND [from among those ending with Touch] 
UXOLDDING FROM THE BEGINNING, ONE BY ONE, THEY BELONG 
RESPECTIVELY TO WaTBR, LigUT AND WaTEB ; AND TO 
AkASHA BELONGS THE LATTER. (Su. 6]).* 

‘ From among those ending with Touch*— this term, 
with its (former Nominative) case-ending changed (into the 
Qeoitive) — has to be construed along with Su. 61. f 

To Akashabelongs the latter — Sound, — (so called) in refer- 
ence to those ending with Touch.X ^‘Why then is the comparative 
sufiSx * tar op* used [when the leference is to the fovr 
qualities of Odour Ac., while ‘ tarap * is used when one thing 
is referred to one other thing]? ” *1 he word is an indepen- 

dent positive adjective (and not a comparative term 
ending with ‘ tarap *) and all that it signifies is that which 
comes after* ; and in Su. 1-1-14, — where all five are 
mentioned — ‘ Sound* comes after ‘ those ending with 
Touch.* Or, the word may be taken as a relative term, — 
the reference being to ‘ Touch * only ; the meaning being 
* among those ending with Touch, that which is last, i. e. 
Touch, — in reference to this, Sound is ‘ latter.* 

Varlika on Su. (60) and (61). 

[P. 395, L. 19 to P. 396, L. 15J. 

Ti has been asserted above that Odour &c., are the qualities 
of Earth and the rest; and this assertion is equally compat- 


•Theseare two — acconling to the l’wrpA*rt and also according to the 

Bhe§yachandra, 

fThis term ia necessary in Sn. Cl : and it can be bi ought only from the foregoing 
Butra ; there however it has the Nominative ending : honce ^^hen construed with 
Su. 61, its case-ending has to he charged. The meaning that Eurtli has Odour, 
Taste, Colour and Touch ; Water has Taste, Colour ami I’ouch ; Light has Colour 
and Touch ; Air has only Touch. 

{The term * ipart,hapafyan\ihhyal}\ with the case-ending changed, being brought 
in from the preceding Sutra, 
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tible with (a) restriction, (b) option, and (c) cumulation ; 
(a) by 'restriction', each one of the qualities would belong to 
each one of the substances; {b) by 'option’, some of the 
substances may have one, while others have two or three 
or four qualities ; and (c) by 'cumulation* all the qualities 
would belong to all the substances. With a view to specify 
which of these views is correct, we have the two Shtras, 
which restrict the qualities to the several substances. Four 
qualities belong to the Earth i and one less than that to 
Water; one less than that to Light; and one less than that to 
Air. 

' From among thoso ending with Touch*— this term with 
its case-ending changed has to be construed etc. etc. — says the 
BMsya, “ What is the effect of this?” We get at a 
construction wherefrom we obtain the meaning that—" From 
among those ending with Touch’— t. e,, after them— comes 

* Sound’, which belongs to AkSsha. " In that case the 
comparative suffix farap cannot be right ; as it is always 
found to be used between two things ; in the present instance, 
if it means ‘ one among many’, we should have the superla- 
tive form ut(amah.’* 

Well my good Sir, the term is not a comparative adjective 
ending in the suffix ' farap*; it means simply that which comes 
o/ter; araA’ being synonymous with 'par ah' Or, 'the 
word may be taken as a relative term, the reference being to 
Touch only ; — so that the term may be taken as ending in 
the comparative suffix ‘ tarap ’. “ But we have already said 
that if the term is a relative one, it should be atfamah (aod 
not uttarah).** That is not right ; as the reference is to 

* Touch * only ; the sense being that ' Touch ’ is later than 

* Odour, Taste, Colour and Touch ’, and ‘ Sound ’ is later tha n 

* Touch’, this is what is meant by the term ' uffarah ’• 
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Sutra (62). 

[FAe Piirvapaksin objects ] — “ The view expbbssed 

CANNOT BE ACCEPTED ; BEOADSE ALL THE QUALITIES (ATTRI- 
BUTED TO THE Substances) are not appbbhbnded (bt the 

Sensb-obqans constituted by them).*’ 

Bha^a on Su. (62). 

[P. 154, L. 9 to L. 11.] 

[The Purvapaksin, holding the view that each one of the 
substances, is possessed of only one quality, objects to the 
view put forward in the preceding Su(ra-~'‘ The said 
distribution of qualities is not right. — Why ? — Because as 
a matter of fact, all the qualities th^at have been attributed 
to the various substances (under the preceding SOtra) are 
not apprehended by the Sense-organs composed by those 
substances. For example, by the Olfactory organ, which 
is composed of Earth, all the four qualities ending with Touchy 
are not apprehended ; it is Odour alone that is apprehended 
by it. Similarly with the others also.” 

In what manner then are the Qualities to be distributed ? 
—asks the Si^dhSniin. 

[The Purvapaksin answers this question and propounds 
his theory in the next SQtra]. 

Vartika on Su. (62). 

[P. 396, L. 17 to L. 19]. 

“ The said distribution of the qualities is not right ; — Why ? 
— Because all of the four qualities, Odour and the rest, attri- 
buted to Earth are not really apprehended by the Olfactory 
Organ, which is composed of Earth. Similarly all of the 
three qualities attributed to Water are not apprehended by 
the Gestatory Organ, which is composed of Water; nor 
are both the qualities attributed to Light apprehended by 
the Visual Organ, which is composed of Light.” 

How then are the qualities to be distributed P 

[The Poroapaksin answers the question in the next 

Stt^ra]. 
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Sutra (6S). 

[The PSrvapaknn says] — “I nishuch as each 

UF THE QaAUTIES SUBSISTS, ONE BY ONE, IN BACH OF THE 

Substances, one after the other, — thebe is no ap* 

PREHENSION OP THE OTHERS.”* (SS. 63.) 

BhSfya on Su. (63). 

[P. 154, L. 14 to P. 1.55, L. 2]. 

" As a matter of fact, from among Odour (Taste, Colour, 
Touch and Sound), each subsists, one by one, respectively 
in Earth, (Water, Light, Air and XkSsha). Hence ‘there 
is no apprehension of the others (a) ‘of the other 
three qualities,* (5) ‘of the other two qualities’ and (c) ‘of 
the other quality ’ ; that is to say, (a) there is no appre- 
hension, by the Olfactory Organ, of Taste, Colour and 
Touch, — (6) there is no apprehension, by the Gestatory Or- 
gan, of Colour and Touch, — (c) there is no apprehension, 
by the Visual Organ, of Touch.” 

Question — If such is the case, then, how is it that the 
Rudimentary Substances (Earth and the rest) are actually 
perceived as possessing several qualities P 

Answer — “ The perception of several qualities is due to 
admixture*; that is, that Q'aste and the other qualities are 
perceived in Earth is due to the Mixture {i.e., presence 
therein) of particles of Water and the other substances. 
Similarly with the others.” 

Vdrtika on Sfl. (63). 

“ Inasmuch as each of the qualities etc. etc. — says the 
SUfra. Since each of the Uudimentary substances is possessed 
of only one quality, it is only one quality that is perceived 
by means of each sense-organ. This is what is meant by 
8u(ra phrase ‘ one by one 

*Tbe right reading is Mfoond in Sa. Ms. O, in Pari Sutra. Mss. A andB ; 

in NjfSffOitehfnibaii^ha, and also in the V&rtika. 

f This ii printed as SSfra ; but no such 8a{ra is found anywhere; and from the 
nsipa bdow (s. g.) it is elear that the Psrvapakfa consists of only three Safras. 
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Question— If such is (he case, then how is it that the rudi- 
mentary substances are actually perceived as possessing several 
qualities ? 

Answer — “ The perception of several qualities is due to 
admixture that iS| itarth is associated with Water and the 
other substaQces j that is why it is perceived as possessed 
of several qualities. Similarly with the rest. There is no 
thing incongruous in such mixture of the five substances.” 

Bhasya on Su. (64). 

[P. 155, L. 2 to L. 7]. 

(The SidiUntin asksj -If such be the case, then there 
should be no restriction : inasmuch as there is no restrict- 
ion in the association of the substances, there should be no 
such restriction as that ‘ Earth has four qualities,’ ‘ Water 
has three qualities ’, ‘ Light has two qualities ’ and ‘ Air has 
one quality.’ 

[The Pbrvapa&sin answers]— “ Certainly, restriction 
is possible.” — How ? 

Sutra (64). 

“ BeCADSK the PBEOEDING IS PERMEATED BY THE SDOOEBDING.” 

— (Su. 64'. 

“ As a matter of fact, among Earth (Water, Light, Air 
and Akasha', that which precedes is permeated * by what 
succeeds it ; and on account of this (restricted) mixture or 
association, there is restriction (in regard to the qualities).* 

'• All this is to be learnt from the account (contained in 
the Puranas) of the creation of things ; and it cannot be 


J Earth is permeated by all the uther four substances ; hence all those qualities 
are ftiitid in it ; Water is permeated by all but Earth, hence it is found to possess 
all qualities except Odour ; and so with rest. 

This is the explanation of the Tdfpart/a- The Bhasya^hon^ra explains the 
6ii}rs as— * Earth is permeated by Water Ac., and Water by Earth Ac. But this is 
not in kssping with the Bhd^ya, 
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directly known now (by us ; since the matter is beyond the 
reach of our mind).” • 

Vctrtika on SQ. (64). 

[P. .197, L. 8 toL. 12.] 

Question — If it is as the Piirvapaksin puts it, then there 
should be no such restriction, as that it is Barth alone, and 
not other substances, that possess four qualities ; because there 
is no restriction in the nature (of the substances). 

Answer — “ Certainly, the said restriction is not impos* 
sible ; becanse the preceding is permeated by the sueoeedmg — 
says the Sutra. That is the ‘ preceding ’ (Barth) is per- 
meated by the ’ succeeding' — i.e., Water and the rest; and 
and the ‘ succeeding W ater &c. — are not permeated by 
the ‘ preceding ’ — Earth &c. ‘ Permeation ’ is a particular 
kind of contact, [and it is by reason of this peculiar form 
of association of the substances that there is the said restric- 
tion as to the qualities perceived in each of them]. ” 

Sutra (65). 

{Si4dhSnta] — Not so ; beoausb the Eabthi and the 

Aqueoos Substances aue both actually pebcbived [with 

DISTINCT QUALITIES OF THEIR OWN.jf (Su 65). 

Bfidsya on Sh. (65). 

[P. 156, L. 9 to p. 156, L. 14j. 

* Not So ’ — denies all that has been stated in the preceding 
three Sutr is, And the reason for this denial is given in the next 
phrase — because the Earthy Substance (Earth) and Aqueous 

* Such is the explanation given by the fa^Tparya. Tlie Bhaayachan^ra explains 
that all tins peculiar creation, in which the substances are associated together 
ill this peculiar fasiiion is the result of God's peculiar powers ; and hence it cannot 
be questioned ; it must be accepted as true, as described in the Scriptures. 

t The Bhdaya has provided four explanations of the Sutra, embodying the follow- 
ing four statements— (a) Earth and Water are actually perceived, (b) they are per- 
ceived with distinct tastes, colours and touches ; (o) they are perceived with distinct 
qualities of their own; and (d) Bach of the Substauces, Earth, Water &c. is perceived 
as mixed up with the rest. We have adopted (c) alone in the translations, at it is 
the widest, and as such practically includes the others. 
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Substance (Water) are both actually perceived. [If the Pxiri'a- 
paknn theory were true, and each of tlie Substances liad 
only one quality, then] according to the principle that 
* Perception is due to large magnitude, to composition by 
several components and to Colour,’ the Luminous Substance 
(Light) alone would be perceptible, and not either Karth or 
Water ; since the two latter are devoid of Colour (according 
to the Purvapaksa, and the presence of Colour is a nec- 
essary condition of perceptibility).* As a matter of fact 
however, Earth and Water are as perceptible as Light. Nor 
will it be right to attribute the presence of several (jualities 
in a substance to its association with other substances; 
because if one holds that the perceptibility of Earth and 
Water is due to the presence therein ol such Colour as 
belongs to another sTibstance (Light) Avhicli is mixed with 
it, — then, for him, Air also sliould be ec[ually perceptible; 
or you should find some explanation for the restriction (that 
while Earth and Water are perceptible, Air is not per- 
ceptible) [the condition of perceptibility, in the shape of 
mixture with Light, being equally present in all the three]. 

(B) Or, the clause * because the Earthy and the Aqueous 
are perceived ’ may mean ‘ because distinct tastes of Earth 
and Water are perceived ; i.c.,as a matter of fact, the taste of 
Earth is of six kinds, while that of Water is only sweet, and 
this could not be, if the two were actually mixed up. Or, 
because distinct Colours of Earth and Water are perceived ; 
while if the Colour of Earth and Water were duo only to the 
Colour of the Light mixed up with them, then such Colour 
would serve only bo illumine (render perceptible) other things, 
and it would itself not be illumined (and perceived) ; ’f as 
a matter of fact however the Colours of Earth and Water are 

® Even according to the Opponent, Eaitli, Water and Liglit arc held to he per- 
ceptible hy the Eye ; but accoidiiig to the view that each hidi^tancc hab t idy one 
'jiiiility, Earth wouhi liave Odour t^mly, and Water would have Ta^lc only ; .v> that 
lH»th of thcbc being devoid of Colour, would he invisible; and Light wouhi be tlic 
only visible substance. Nor will it be right to assert that the visil'ilil^ of Earth 
and Water is due to their association with Light. For such association, according 
to the Purvapakia^ is present in Air and AUasha also ; so that these tw'o also should ho 
perceptible by the Eye. Tafparya. 

t For the Colour of Light iu only WhileUght^ which, while itself not perceptible, 
renders other things perceptible. Ilcnce if the Colour in Earth and Water weic only 
the Colour of Light, it would not be itself perceived ; wliile the Colour of Earth and 
Water are actually perceived ; these Colours must belong to somclhiug other than 
Light. 
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actually perceived^ as being of several kinds and only one 
kind respectively ; e,g , the Colour of Karthy things is of 
several kinds, green , red, yellow and so forth ; while the 
Colour of Water is ordy white, and that also illuminative 
in its character : — such a phenomenon is never found in 
the case of Substances consisting only of the mixture of 
several substances, each endowed with only one quality. 

The Sutra has mentioned ‘Earth’ and ‘Water’ only 
by way of illustration. The same is true of other things 
also which we proceed to show in detail : The reason for 
our denying the Purvapaksa \ 9 ,^^hecaus(*- of Earth and Lights 
distinct touches perceived , ; i.e., the touch of Earth is 
neither-hol-nor-cold , while that of Light is actually perceived 
as/io^; and no such phenomenon would bo possible if both (Earth 
and Fire) were mixed up with Air, which is neither hot- 
nor-cold. 

(c) Or, the phrase, ‘ because the Earthy and Acpieous 
substances are perceived,’ may mean that both these sub- 
stances^ Earth and. Water ^ aae actually perceived with distinct 
qualities of their own ; e, g. Earthy things arc perceived with 
four (jualities, and Aqueous things are j)erceived with only 
three ; and from this we conclude that the constituent Earth 
(of the Earthy Substance) is also endowed with those same 
(four) qualities ; because the finished product is indicative 
of the nature of its cause, whicli, by I’casoii of its being the 
cause, is regarded as modifiable (into that product). Simi- 
larly, inasmuch as the Earthy and Luminous Substances 
are perceived as possessed of distinct qualities, wc conclude 
that the constituents of these also must be possessed of these 
same distinct qualities. 

(d) Or, [The Sutra may be explained to mean that] 
a difference is actually perceived between Earthy and 
Aqueous substances, both of which are distinctly perceived ; 
that is to say, it is actually perceived that Earthy Substances 
are mixed up with Water (Light and Air), — that Aqueous 
Substances are mixed up with other two substances (Light 
and Air), — and that Luminous Substances are mixed up 
with Air; and not a single substance is over found to be 
possessed of a only one quality. 

As for the reasoning propounded in Sfl. 64 — “because 
the preceding is permeated by the succeeding [restriction 
of qualities becomes possible]** — it is no reasoning at 
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all ; because we do not find in it any reason leading up 
to the conclusion, — on the strength whereof we could 
accept the proposition. As for the assertion (made by 
the Opponent, in the lihasy^t^ P. 155, L. 7) — ‘‘that the pre- 
ceding is permeated by th(^ succeeding is to be learnt from 
the account, contained in the Fbiranas, of the creation of 
things, and it cannot be directly known now” — is not 
right; because there would be no ground for the restric- 
tion [that Odour only should subsist in Earth, that it 
subsists in Earth onl^^ and so forth '].• Further, it is actually 
seen even now that ‘ the preceding substance is permeated 
by the succeeding ; e. flr. Light (Fire) is permeated by Air 
[so that the assertion referred to is not true, being contrary 
to a fact of perception]. Then ngain, ‘ permeation * is only a 
kind of contact^ and this is equal to both ; so that there 
can be no explanation for the fact that, while Light becomes 
endowed with Touch by reason of its being permeated by 
Air, Air does not become endowed with Colour, though it 
is permeated by Light. Further, it is actually seen that the 
Touch of Air (which is neither hot-nor-cold; is suppressed by 
the Touch of Light (which is hot), and becomes imperceptible 
(by reason of that suppression) ; and certainly a thing cannot 
be suppressed by itself [and this is what the said phenomenon 
would mean if the touch of Light were due to its permeation 
bv Air; as in that case tlie said suppression would mean that 
the Touch of Air is suppressed by the Touch of Air], 

Vartika on Su. (65), 

[P. 397, L. 12 to L. 17.] 

Not so, because the Earthy and the Aqueous substances 
etc,, etc,, says the Sutra, The denial is meant to negative 
the three immediately preceding Sutras, He for whom 
each of the substances is endowed with only one quality, 
for him only a thing consisting of Light would be percep- 
tible, as it is only such things that would possess Colour 
(which is essential for visual perception) ; and neither Earthy 

• The BhOsyachandra explains the paRsago as tianslatefl. The Tdtparya offers 
a somewhat different explanation There is no evidence according to you, iu 
Bupport of the view that Odour Bubsistsin Earth only ; for the only argumentB that 
you propound are against such a conception ; hence the account of the creation 
of thinge, referred to y-n, must be taken as figurative, not literally true.” 
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nor Aqnoous things would be perceptible, as none of these 
would possess Colour. 

Ft has l>oeu explained in the RhUsya how this Sutra can 
be treated as affording several meanings. 

Bhaaya on Su. (6G). 

[156, L. 14 to P. 157, L. 5.] 

Having thus repudiated a theory oppoKsed to all reason, 
the STitni next turns to answjsr the argument (put forward 
under Su. 62) — that “ the view cannot be accepted, because 
all the (jualities (attributed to Substance; are not apprehended 
by the Sense-organs constituted by them — 

Sulra (C6). 

Inasmuch as fhom among the (qualities [op the 

ORGANS OP Ol.PAOTlON, GesTATION, ViS[(»N, TaCTION AND 

Audition] there is an excess (in each Organ) op each 

OP THE UUALITIES [OdOUB, TaSTE, CoEOUR, ToUCH AND 

Sound], one by one, in the ordur in which they are 

MENTIONED, —EACn OllGAN IS REGARDED \S rREPOND^R- 

ATING IN THAT QUALITY.# (Su. 6fc). 

® We h »ve traiialiitecJ tlie accoi’tling to the interprelfition of the Bha»ya. 

The Vdriika does not accept this view, on the groniul lliat — “ if the predomioaoee 
of an Organ consisted of its apprehending a certain object, then all Organs would be 
equally predominant; for every Organ apprehends its object. But the Fdrp’A* 
apparently niisunderstands the expression tal^dipradhdnam of the Bhdiya : 
it does not mean tlial each of the Organs respectively is predominant, as theFdrp'A*a 
seems to take it — but that each of the Organs has that for its predominant quality, 
and tliis preilominaiice is indicated by tiie Sense-organ manifesting that only ; and this 
is not open to the objection urged in the Further, the explanation 

has no point ; if the Olfactory Organ is predumiuaut, as endowed with the largest 
number of qualities (four), — what can that have to do with its apprehending Odour 
only^ which is the point at issue ? In fact that it is endowed with four qualities 
should make it capable of apprehending all those qualities. The Tdtparya has 
attempted to justify the Vdriika s interpretation. 

The Bhdsyachanifra follows the Vdrtika ; but Vialivantha accepts the Bhdsya, 
Vardhamdnti also in the Nydyanihandhaprakdsha^ offers the following explanation 
of the SQtra—* Inasmuch as among the qualities of tlie Olfactory and other Sense- 
organs, there is an excess of the preceding over the succeeding qualities, each of the 
Organs is prodoininant tlirough that quality, hence it cannot apprehend all qualities ; 
it can apprehend only that quality (in its manifested form) whose presence imparts 
to it the said predominance. 
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Hence [because of the fact mentioned in tlie Sutra] there 
can be no apprehension (by any sense-organ) of all qualities. 
Among the qualities of the Olfactory and other Organs, — i.e., 
among Odour and the rest— there b(‘ing an excess (in each 
Organ) of the preceding quality (over the succeeding 
qualities) — each organ is regarded as preponderating in 
that quality. 

What does this predominance mean ?’* 

It means that the Organ is capable of apprehending 
that object. 

‘‘ What is meant by the ‘ excess * of a quality in an 
Organ ? ” 

It means that that Organ has the capability of mani- 
festing (rendering cognisable) that quality. 

[The meaning of the Sutra thus is as follows]— Just as 
the external substances of Earth, Water and Light, — which are 
endowed respectively with four, three, and two qualities— are 
capable of manifesting, not all these qualities, but only 
Odour, Taste and Colour, respectively ; — and this on account 
of the fact that in the substances there is an excess of the 
qualities of Odour, Taste and Colour respectively in the 
same manner the Organs of Olfaction, Gestation and Vision, — 
which are endowed respectively with four, three and two 
qualities, — are capable of apprehending not all qualities, 
but only Odour, Taste and Colour respectively, — and this 
on account of the fact that in each of the Organs there is 
an excess of those qualities, Odour, Taste and Colour res- 
pectively, — Hence [inasmuch as the Organs are not possessed 
of the capability of apprehending all qualities] there can be 
no apprehension, by the Olfactory and other Organs, of all 
qualities. 

[On the other hand] If one holds that — the Olfactory 
Organ apprehends Odour, because it is endowed with Odour^ 
and so on with the Q-estatory aud the Organs" — then, it 
should be possible — for each of the other Organs, of Olfaction 
and the rest, to apprehend all the qualities that it is endowed 
with« [which would not meet the Opponent’s objection]. 

® Under the theory noticed — according to which tlie fact that the Olfactory 
Organ apprehends Odour, because itie possessed of Odour ^ and not because there is 
an axceaa of Odour in it—the Organ should apprehend all the four qualitiev of 
Odour, Taate, Colour, and Touch, with which it is held to be endowed. So that the 
contingency of one Organ apprehending all qualities would remain possible. 
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Vcutika on Su. (66). 

|P. 597, L. 17 to P. 398, L. 8]. 

Tlavivg thvs rt'pvdiated a theory opposed to all reason^ etc.^ 
etc, says the Bh^sya, There being an excess of the preceding 
quality over the sureeeding, each Organ is regarded as prepon- 
derating in that quality — say ft the Safra; hence there can be 
no apprehension (by any one organ) of all qualities. That is, 
among the Olfactory and other organs, the preceding is 
more important than the succeeding,* 

‘‘ In what does this importance consist ? 

It consists in the organ being endowed with four (three or two) 
qualities. 

“Whei'ein does the excess of a quality consist ? 

It consists in the organ’s capability of manifesting (rendering 
perceptible) its own quality; that is, when one thing is 
distinguished by the presence of a quality, that quality, by 
virtue of that thing being capable of manifesting a like 
quality, is regarded as being there m excess ; as we 6nd in 
the case of external substances. Similarly in the case of 
Sense-organs also, we find a restriction as to each of them mani- 
festing only one quality. Hence there can be no apprehen- 
sion (by any Sense-organ) of all the qualities. 

He, who holds that the Olfactory organ apprehends 
Odour because it is endowed with that quality, cannot escape 
from the absurd contingency that one sense-organ would 
apprehend all qualities. 

Bhdsya on Su. (67). 

[P. 157, L. 5 to L. 12.] 

The question now arises— “ To what is this restriction due 
— that only one organ is composed of the Earth ; and not all? 
—that only a few are composed of Water and Light particles, 
and not all ? *'t Answer — 

^ The Vdrtika interprets tlie argument differently from the Bhdtya. 

t The question simply means that one organ (the Olfactory) is held to he 
composed of Earth, the Gestatory Organ of Water, the Visual Organ of Light, 
mud so forth ; now to what is all this restriction due ? Agreeably to this, the 
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Sutra (67). 

TuK UKSTRLCTION [aS TO ONE OKfMN REIxVli OoMruSEl) 

OF Earth, \nd so forth] is dck to prkfonder \nob 

[i.e. singularity)*— (S iu 07). 

[ In the formation of any thing] there is a coming 
together (amalgamation) of such distinct substances as are 
capable of bringing about the reipiisite thing — this amalgama- 
tion being regulated by the destiny (merit-demerit) of men 
(to whom the thing is to belong) ; it is this amalgamation of 
distinct 8 ubstamiGS that constitutes the ^preponderance* [which 
means ‘ singularity ’J— of the thing; the word ‘preponder- 
ance *is found to be used in the sense of ‘singularity ’ or ‘excel- 
lence’ ; e.g., an cjccrllvni thing is called ‘preponderating.’ For 
instance, such things as Poison, Medicinal Plant, Gem and so 
forth, which are produced under the influence of the destiny 
of Men, are ca[)ablo of accomplishing * distinct purposes; 
and all things do not accomplish all purposes. In the same 
manner, when the Olfactory and other organs are produced, 
they are capable of ap[)rcliending only certain distinct things, 
— and not all things, 


Vartilca on Su. (67). 

[P. 1^98, L. 9 to ji. ir>.] 

Question , — “ Why is it that every Earthy Substance is not 
regarded as the Olfactory Organ ?” 

7*aiparya piilH Uic finrshoii a>— “ Wlieiicc tio you get at llic rcytrioliou that it is 
the Olfautoiy Organ .iluiiu tlial aprichcmib OilourV ’ The Vdrlika aiul Vislivaii'itha 
put tlie (lucbhon UilVereully— ‘M\’hy id not every Mih-,tcUicc cumpubcd of Earth 
reganletl as the ‘ Ullaeloiy Oigan ’ 'flje Bh at, ya churn Ira ami the Nt/dt/asuira- 
civarana put the ijue.slioii in Hie ^.nllpIe'>t form -‘MVhat are the reasotis for 

regarding the Olfrietoiy Oi gall ciloiic as eoiiiposcd of lOarth, tlir Ocslatory Organ 
almic Liseompobud ot W.ilei and so fuitli V ’ With the exception of the I’dHifea and 
\"iihvan<itka, all are in a^iecuicnt with the Hha^ya. 

® The Uha?}a has cxplaiueil llie expression " hhayas\vCi\ of the Snlia 
mean i,raJcn*Mvah, due to .supcimiity or Hiugularity. Would it not ho siniplerot 
tol.takc it as 'iueaniug isimply ?-thc argument behig that * the 

Olfactory Organ is regarded as of Earth, because Earth forms the prepoiidcraiing 
clcuiorit in its constitution In view of this we have translated the said express- 
ion as ‘ preponderauco,’ which is its natural higniacation, and placed the Bhtffya^ 
rendering as a parenthetical explanation. 
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Witli a view to account for the restriction (why only one 
Earthy substance is regarded as the Olfactory Organ) we 
have the Sutra — ^The restriction^ etc,^ etc. 

Question, What is this preponderance (spoken of in the 
Sutra) ? *' 

Ansioer.^Tke ‘ Preponderance ’ of a thing consists in the 
amalgamation of such distinct substances as are capable of 
bringing about the requisite thing^ such amalgamation being 
regulated by the destiny of men. The word ‘ preponderating • 
is often used in tlie sense of exc^lenc^ or singularity ; as in 
ordinary language an ‘ excellent ’ thing is called ^preponder- 
ating.* Such ordinary things as Poison, Medicinal Plants, 
Gems, &o., capable of accomplishing distinct purposes, are 
produced under the influence of the destiny of men. 

Bhasya on Su. (68). 

[P. 157, L. 12 to L. 18.] 

Question '^Why is it that the Sense-organs do not 
apprehend their own qualities r 

[The answer is given by the following Sjlira]— 

Sutra (68). 

Because it is only as endowed with qualities that 

TUB Sense-organs abb wuat they are. (Su. 68.) 

The Olfactory and other organs do not, as a matter of fact, 
apprehend their owu qualities, Odour and the rest. If 3^ou 
ask— “ Why is this so r* ’’ — our answer is that it is only as 
endowed with their respective qualities that the Olfactory 
and other Orgaus arc regarded as ‘ Seuse-orgaus.’ That is 
to say, the Olfactory Organ apprehends outside Odour, only 
when it is itself accompauied by Odour Avhich serves the 
same purpose (of making perceptible the Odour, of other 
things) as the organ itself; so that it cannot apprehend its 

® “If, for iustaiicc, llic Olfactory Orj-aii is, as tlic Sicldliantin holds, endow- 
ed will) Odour, liow is it that the Organ doos not perceive this Oiour prestot 
in ilsolf V ” 

Vishvanapii introduccb llic Sutra sunn.wliul differently ‘ The Sutra pro- 
ceeds to prove that the Sunuc-organs arc actually endowed with the qualities of 
Odour, &c/ 
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own Odour, for the simple reason that in this the necessary 
auxiliary (in tho shape of its own Odour) would bo wanting. 
Similarly with the other scnso-organs. 

rarhVra on Su. (68). 
tP. 398, L. 16 to P. 399, L. 2.] 

Qnexiion — “ Uow ia it — That is, for what reason do 
the Olfactory and other organs not apprehend their own 
Odour, &o. ? ” 

Answer — Because it is, etc., He. — says the Sutra — That 
the Sense-organ is an organ only as equipped with its quality ; 
what is without a quality cannot be a Sense-organ. It is for 
this reason that a Sense-organ does not apprehend its own 
quality. 

Bhiipja on Sfl. (69). 

[P. 157. L. 18 to L. 22.] 

It it be held that— “ the Odour of the Olfactory Organ 
would itself bo the roquhsite auxiliary also,” — then our 
answer is — 

Sutra (69). 

BiCC.^USK a TUI.VU (!\NNOr BR AlTBBHBNnED BY ITSELF (Su. 69); 


there* can bo no apprehension, by the Sense-organs, of 
their own (|ua.lities, Ju fact, the assertion made is exactly 
like the statement—” Just as an external substance is appre- 
hended by the Kyo, so. by tho Bye, that same Bye it-self 
should bo apprehended ” ; for in both cases (tho apprehen- 
sion of the Bye by itself, and of the organ’s quality by it- 
self) the causes of requisite apprehension are wanting. 
[i.e.! The quality, forming an integral part of the Sense- 
organ, cannot be apprehended by tho same organ ; nothing 
can operate upon itselfj. 

Varlika on Su. (69). 

[P. 399, L. 2 to L. 13.] 

If tho Odour wore an auxiliary of the Olfactory Organ, 
as well as a thing apprehended by it,— then, because a thing 
cannot he apprehended bg [there can be no appre- 

hension, by tho Sense-organ, of its own quality}. If the Sense- 
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organ wore to apprehend its own Odour, then this Odour 
could not be * perceptible by a Sense-organ ’ ; for while appre- 
liending its own Odour, the Sense-organ would be appre- 
hending itself ; since Odour forms its very essence ; and 
certainly there is no instrument in the world that operates 
upon itself ; so that the assertion of the Opponent is 
wanting in any corroborative instances. Further, it is 
never directly perceived that the Odour of the Olfactory 
Organ is apprehended by that same organ. Then again, 
why do you not put the question — “ Why is the Olfactory 
Organ not apprehended by itself P ” You do not put it 
simply because such apprehension is never found to appear; 
that is to say, you do not put the question because the 
Olfactory Organ is never found to apprehend by itself. 
And exactly in the same manner, inasmuch as the Odour 
of the Olfactory Organ is never found to be apprehended 
by itself, — it is not right to put the question why the Sense- 
organs do not apprehend their own qualities. Because 
the reasons for non-approhension— -the absence of the re- 
quisite causes — are the same in both cases.* 

Varlika (70). 

[ObjecUon] — “What is asseuted cannot be ac- 

CEVTUn; BBCAOSB THE QUALITY OF SoUND IS ACTUALLY 

rsnoEivED.” — (Su. 70.) 

Bluisya on Su. (70). 

[P. 158, LI. 2—3.] 

“ It is not true that the Sense-organs do not apprehend 
their own qualities ; because Sound is apprehended by the 
Auditory Organ, an^ yet it is its own quality [Sound 
being the quality of ^kasJia, and the Auditory Organ being 
nothing other than AkSsha"].” 

• Vishvanatha explains Uie Sufrd differently : The presenoe of Odour &c. iu 
the Sense-organs having been cstablisl ed, the proceede to show that we infer 

that these qualities are from the fact that they are not perceived ; — the 

meaning of the SCi|ia being that the Scnso-orgaii caiiiiot apprehend its own quality. 
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VUrtika on Su. ('/O)* 

LP. i^99, LI. 15— ](?.] 

What is asscricd cannot be accepted^ because etc . — says tlio 
Sfffvtl. ft is not right to say that tlio Sense-organs do not 
apprehend tlioir own qualities; because AkUsha (in the form 
of the Auditory Organ) does apprehend its own quality, 
Sound. 


Sutra (71). 

Ansicor — Trii’: said ArpiiEiiENsioN is doe to tuk 
FACT OP TIIR QUALITY (SoUND) AND SUBSTANOR (AIvASHA) 
BEINU DNLIICEOTHRK (iOALiriKS AND SUIi3TAN(’KS. Su. '71). 

BhaHtja on Su. {71). 

[F. 153. L. 5 to ]j. 10.] 

As a matter of fact, it is not as endowed witli a particular 
♦Sound that Akaslia br3Comes the (Auditory) Senso-organ pos- 
sessed of a quality •; and Sound is not the nianifestcr of 
Sound (so that the Auditory organ consisting of Akaslia 
differs from the other organs consisting of Karth &c., because 
it is only as possessed of Odour that liartli constitutes the 
Olfactory organ, and so forth ; while Akasha forms the 
Auditory organ by its very nature; — xau l Sound also differs 
from Odour]. 

Further, that tlit^ Olfactory and other organs apprehend 
their own qualities is known neiduM* by Perception, nor by 
Inference; while as regards the Akilsha of the Auditory 
organ, v/o do know, by Inference, tba^ Sound is ap[)rel;cndod 
by it; and Sound is the quality of Akasha, The inference 
that leads to this Cognition is that which operates by elimi- 
nation : [among the Substances that could be regarded ns 
the Auditory (»rgan, to which alone Sound could belong as 
a quality] the Soul is the hearer^ and not the inKfrurncnt (of 
hearing) lllenco the Soul can not be the Auditory organ]; — 
if the Mind were the Auditory organ, then (Mind being imper- 
ishable) there would bo no possibility of deafness; — as regards 
Earth (Water, Light and Air), though they have the capacity 

® That is, it ia uol by reason of its having Sound for its quality that the Auditory 
organ is an organ of perception ; by its very nature is the Auditory organ Akasha. 
The quality of Sound that belongs to Akasha of the Auditory organ could not be the 
same that is apprehended by it. 
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of bocoiniijop (composing) the organs of Olfaction ami the 
rest, tlioy^lo not have the capacity of forming the Auditory 
organ ; — AkUsha thus is the only substance left ; — hence it is 
concluded that it is Akfisha that forms the Auditory Organ. 

V&rtika on Su. (71). 

[P. 399, L. 16 to P. 400, L. 16.] 

Our answer fo the objection (in Su. 70) is as follows: — 
It is not as endowed wLtli Sound that the Auditory organ is 
regarded as a Sense-organ ; that is, though it is only as 
endowed with their respective qualities that the other organs 
are regarded as Sense-org.ins, yet, such is not the case with 
Akasha ; — Why ? — became Sound is unlike oUier qualities, and 
AkUsha is unlike other substances. This is what is meant 
by the SQtra(71). What is meant is that Sound is not 
the manifester of Sound, nor is Akaslia, uilh a 
quality^ the Auditory Organ. 

What then is the Auditory Organ ?*' 

It is Akasha itself. This is learnt by elimination : (1) 
The Soul cannot be the Auditory Organ ; because being the 
Agent, the Soul can be only the auditor, and not the Auditory 
Organ. (2 Nor can Mind bo regarded as the Auditory Organ ; 
for if the Mind were that organ, then there would be no pos- 
sibility of deafness; and farther, inasmucli as Miud operates 
upon all things, the Auditory orgau also would operate 
upon (and apprelicud) all things. (3) Nor can Earth &c., be 
regarded as the Auditory organ ; because these are taken up in 
the constitution of the Olfactory and other organs; as a 
matter of fact. Earth &c., are taken np in the composi- 
tion of tlie Olfactory and other organs; so that if Earth 
«&o., formed the Auditory Organ, Sound would fail to be 
perceived, it there were any derangement in the Olfactory 
and other organs ! (4) If the Tactile Organ were the Auditory 
Organ, tliere would bo no possibility of deafness [as total 
destruction of all Skin would be impossible] ! And a total 
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aniiiliilation of all Skin (tactile organ) ^^’enU mean Jeatli. 
(.^) If Space and Time foriiud tlio Auditory Organ, then 
Sound, be ing the quality of something other than that (Space 
and Time), could not bo opprehended by that organ! [Sound 
belongs to A kasha, wliile the Auditory Organ consists of 
Space and Time, vot of AkUsha, (w-hi/polhesi]. Jf (with a view 
to escape from this difficult}’) it bo urged that Sound is a 
(piality of Space and Time, — then the only quarrel between us 
is that of names ; for Akasha (according to us also) is only 
that of which Sound is a quality ; and the only difference 
between us is that you • give it a different name ‘Space and 
Time’. If it is not so, then what you assert (in regard to 
Sound being tbe (piality of Space and Time) means tbe total 
denial of Jlkasha ^ — tbe quality of Sound (as a substratum 
whereof alone is Akaaka postulated) subsisting (according 
to yon) in something else. If Sound subsists in something 
else, tlnui AkaAia bc'cornos rejected ; as apart from Sound 
there is md liing that could indicate the existence of Akasha ; 
as there is in the case of Space and Time, whoso existence 
is indicated (proved) by the (pialjties of Priority, Posteri- 
ority and the like. 

Thus then, there is no other snb^tanoe left (which 
could bo regarded as constituting the Auditory Organ]. Nor 
can Qualities bo regarded as the Auditory Organ; nor 
Actions; nor Community, Individuality or Inherence ; because 
none of those is found to be endowed with tiie requisite apti- 
tude. Nor, lastly, can it bo held that there is no such thing as 
the Auditory Organ ; as its existence is positively indicated 
(proved) by the perception of Sound, So that the only 
thing that remains is Akasha. Hence it follows that it is 
Akasha that constitutes the Auditory Organ. 

Thus Ends the First Daily Lesson of Discourse 111. 


^ The Bhuiyachandra quoting the leaJd W?Tr. 



DisrooBSE III. 

DaiUj Lf.sson II. 

Section (1). 

Transient Character of Jiuddhi — Cognition. 

(Sutras 1 — 9). 

Dhustja on 8u ( 1 ). 

[P. 158, L. 12 to P. 159, L. 5]. 

The Sense-organs and Objects have been fully examined ; 
now it is the turn of the Examination of Duddhi, Cognition. 
• And the first question that arises is — Is Cognition eternal 
or non-eternal ? 

“ Why should there be this doubt ? *’ 

Sutra ( 1 ). 

Tub Doubt arises by reason of tue similarity (of 

Cognition) tcvAction and Akasua. (Su. 1). 

(a) The ‘ similarity ’ of Cognition to Action and Akasha 
consists in intangibility; (6) and further, in Apprehension 
wo do not perceive any such definite character as either 
Uabilitg to •production and destruction — which would mark 
it an non-eternal —or the contrary [I’.e., non-liability to pro- 
duction and destruction] which would mark it as eternal ; 
hence [all necessary conditions of Doubt, described under 
Su. 1-1-23, being present] the said Doubt arises. 

°Tlic A^ciit (Soul), tlic Instrument (the Seuso-or^^ans) and the Objects of Appre- 
lionsion or Cop;iiilion having been duly examined, it is now the tuin of the examina- 
tion ot the natuic of Cognition or Apprehension itself. — Bha»y(ic1iandra, 

Tlic things outside the Body having been examined, the Autlior next proceeds to 
examine those within the Body, — says the Parishuddhi. On this Vardhamana 
makes the following observations : — 

When it is said tliat the things now going to be examined exist in the Body^ it 
cannot mean that they subsist or inhere in it, as in tliis sense Cognition and Mind 
cannot be said to exist in the body ; nor can it mean that they are in physical 
contact with it ; as this would uot bc true of Cognition, and also because many external 
tilings also .are in contact with the Body. Wbat is meant is that tlio corning 
Lesson deals with such objects of Cognition as arc distinguislied by tlio character 
of being the cause of experiences in connection with tlio Body. Such examination 
is conducive to that Disgust for things which is a necessary step towards Final 
Kcleasc. 
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VSrti/ca on So. ( 1 ). 

[P. 401, L. 4 to L. 10]. 

The Sense-organs and the Objects have been examined ; 

next it is the tarn of Cognition to be exa- 

Var. p. 401. ^ ... 

mined. And the first inquiry that is stated is as 
regards the character of Cognition — is. it eternal or non- 
eternal? — The mere existence of Cognition liaving been 
already proved [there is no need for enfpiiry as whetlior or 
not there is any such thing as Cognition], On 

this point the author of the Sutra explains the grounds for 
Doubt. The Doubt arises &c. &c. — says the Sutra, The 
character common to Cognition and the two things mention- 
ed in the Sdira consists of inLmgibilit{/. In Coguiiifoi we 
do not perceioe auy such dejhiito character as cither liabilitu to 
production and destruction — which could mark it as non-eternal 
— or the contrary^ tvhich could mark it as eternal — says the 
Jihdsya, Uence there arises tho said Doubt. 

Bhasya on Su. (2), 

[P. 158, L. 17 to P. 159, L. 10]. 

[An obj(3Ction is raised against lln^ abovociuostion] — “ The 
doubt put forvvard is groundless; it is a fact known to eveu-y 
living being tliat Cognition is tiMiisii.Mit, being just like 
Pleasure and such cxp(?riencos ; overy man Inn sucli notioiis 
as — ‘ I shall know ’ ‘ 1 know ’ and ‘ 1 have known ; * and the 
connection with the three points of time (involved in tliese 
conceptions) would not be possible if (dogiiition were not 
liable to production and de^ttruefion [So that it is not true 
that we do not find in Cognition tho liability to produce 
iion and desirnction^; * Jience, inasmueli as Cognition is 

"The three iioLiuuei inciitioueJ imply tiuit there is proJd'Uoi of (Jo^iiitiou 
(as involved in tho notion ‘ I sliall know,’ which ineaiis that tho cognition shall 
be produced), there ia continnity of Cognition (as expressed by ‘ 1 know ' ‘ whicli 
means that Cognition is preaeut)j and there is deatruction of Cognition (as 
expressed by have known,’ which means that tho Cognition has conic to an end).— 
Bhdayachandra, 

The Tdlparya puts the question somewhat difTerently “ If hy ‘ Buddhi ’ in the 
present context, you mean the individual cognition of things, then the whole discuss- 
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related to all Uireo points of tirao (bcinj^, as it is, liable to 
production, existence and destrnctiori), it follows as an estab- 
lished conclusion that Co^^nition is iiov-ftrrnaL Further, 
in tlio S i/lya-sTitnt itself it has been asserded as a well-snl)S- 
tantialed fact — (a^ that ‘ Coj^nition is pr^^dnccfi by the contact 
of tlie Sense-orpins, and the Object ’ (Su. 1 - 1 - 16 ), and (/) 
that ‘ llie non-siiiinltaiieons iirutltiction of Cognitions indicates 
the existence of Mind* (Su- l-l-lti) [wherein it is taken for 
giantcd that Cognitions are produerd^ from which it 'follows 
that Cognition is vol-rtcrual] ; so that no further doubt and 
discussicii would to be called lor.*' 

Our aiiswer (in jiistificaiion of tlie present enquiry) is 
that the ]ires( nt ( iiquiry is for the purpose' of nduting tlic 
iiiii ( asoiiablo asj'Citicms lia^ed upon false' sj)Cciilation ; tlio 
bTihkhyas, sjaeuhil ing intl.-e realms of philoso])hy, asscu'b 
that — “Jluodhi, the inb iiial Oigan of j\!an, is eternal ; ” 
and they aho put fjuward ni'gunu'nts in sujfport of this 
asserlic'ii, as in tla^ follow ing * 

loll liijL'oiiiL's j)( iulK‘s'', im one holds siK li (•o;‘.iitioiis (u hr oUiC'l 1 liati iiiOiiiL'litary, 
ir,oii tliL- otln’i liaud, }on ukmii hy tho Mahat ol {\\y' S'thkhifn^ Ihei), 

liL'l^no dis-ciii-siiii' 11 k' (h:uat.hi oi’ riich u llim;*, il hcliovi yon lo disnisy i(s v(‘iy 
i \i ^U'licc ; a^ llic N.iiy;’i 3 il;,i docs not .idniitol* lU}' mi-Ji iiiiivorsal d'hinkiiig rnuLi^do 
as llic ‘Maliat’ cit tlie Saiihh^a. 

VaKlliaiiiaiia lias home ohscrvatioiis to iiiiiKc in to the exact woiila in 

\\liicli the MihjcL t- inaLtci ol’ the discussion siu.uld hestalcl. I n the Hcntcncc — ‘ Is 
Ihiddhi ctciualoi non-elc i nal the Icrni ‘ hiiil(Jhi\ like cvciy other lorin, ilcnotca Iho 
^ buddhiioa ‘d as this latter is ctci nal, accorilin,;^ to all parlicH, there is no 
<*eeasion for duul)t on this loatter. Kor can the (]iieslion lie slated in the form 
— ‘Is the vwrd one w hot'O is eternal, or is it one whose denoia- 

//{>/< is not etei nal V ‘ Ih ennsc it is po^slhlo to pve the nanio to a jx'rson, wlieiehy 
the physical body of that person would form the denotation of the w'Ofd ‘ hiuldhi ; ’ 
and eeitaiiil}’ theie could he no (picsiiou of this denotation b(*in^ eternal. Some people 
liavo stated the (pieslion in the foiui — “Is llie denotation of tlie term hiuldhiy 
whicli is llic substratiiiu of the perms ‘ Ziwrfrf/npY/, ’ eternal or non-eternal ? ” Tlie 
Author hiinsell weiild favour the cjiicslioii in live foiin — ‘Is coyuHion eo-eubslratc 
with I-WC5S or not ? ^ According to the Sduhhyu, the is llie suhstia- 
tuni of Cognition, whieiiis something diireient liom the Atman, and as bueh not co- 
substrate witli I- ness. 

® Wlielher Biiddhi is eternal or non-eternal is not the main subject of our preecnt 
enquiry ; this has been introduced only as a preliminary issue, which seivcs to 
establish the conclusion that there is no such thing as the Universal Thinking Princi- 
ple, the Maliat, which the Sahkhya posits as something distinct from the ephemeral 
Cognitions of things. The fact of the mailer is that if Bu(f(lhi were something 
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S'i/ra (2). 

BliOAUSK TIJKIIF IS RK-COGNITION OF THINGS. (Su. 2). 

“ What is tliis ‘ ^ Re-coofiiitioii is tho uame 

of Uial ro-colloctivo cagniiioii which is involved in tho con- 
ception that we have in regard to one and the same thing, in 
tlio form — ‘ I now cognise the same thing that I had cog- 
nised before.’ Such ro-collective cognition can bo possible 
only Avheu Cognition is eternal ; for if there wore several 
divergent Cognitions, capable of being produced and des- 
troyed, no ' re-cognition ’ would be possible ; for a thing 
cognised by ono cannot be re-uognised by another. • 

Vartika on Su. (2). 

[P. 401, L. 10 to P. 402, L. 7]. 

Objection : — “ The doubt put forward is groandUss ; because 
tlio matter is known to every living being. It is a fact \vell 
known to every living being, whether Cognition is eternal 
or iion-i ternal. Farther^ Cognition is known to he connected 
with all three points of time ; that is, in connection with Cogni- 
tion, wo find all three points of time manifesting itself — as 
is pi'oved by such conceptions as — * I shall know,’ ‘ I know’ 
and ‘I have known*; and no such connection with three 
points of time would be possible unless Cognition wore liable 
to production and destruction ; for instance, no such * con- 
nection with three points of time’ is found in the case of 
Akdsha, which is not liable to production and destruction. 

cteiiialy iiieii it wuulJ corUiiily be soiiiotliiiig diiEcrciit from the iiioiiicMitarily ap- 
pearing and diaappeaving cognitions if on llie other liand, the grounds put forward 
in proof of the eternality of are found to be incapable of establishing it, 

then there would be no justilicatiou for postulating any Uni vers il Thinking Principle 
apart fiom the Cognitions; and it becomes established tliat muddlii’ and ^Cognition’ are 
synonymous terms, as declared by the NaUj^yika in Su. 1-1-15. It is in tins manner 
also that tiie present enquiiy becomes connected witii the definition of iiiiddlii set 
forlh in the S (1-1-15) There would bo no such relevancy in the enquiry if it 
pertained merely to the etcrnality or nou-eternality of Ruddhi. — Tdtparya. 

^ And according to the Saiikhya, Rud Ihi is eternal, and yet capable of under- 
going modifications ; by virtue of which it becomes connected with the several 
cognitions involved in Itc-cogriition. This would uot be possible of the Soul, which is 
eternal, unmodiiiable.-~Td (/7arya* 
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Thus tljon, Avlien we find in Cognition, tliis distinctive charac- 
ter (liabilitu to pvo(Jiiction and destruction^ which marks it 
out as }U)t-eternal)f there is no ground for Doubt. For these 
reasons tlioro can be no ground for any further doubt or dis- 
cussion.** Tlie rest is clear in the Bkeisya, 

Aiisivar: — The present enquiry is for the purpose of 

fuUuff vnreasouahle as'ieitions based upon false speculitions^ 

vsays the Bhdsna. Wliat is intended is not inoroly to estid)* 

lisli tlie non*-ctornality of Cognitions, but to refute 
Var. P. i0'>. . . . 

the philosophical doctrines of Opponents. Tlie 

Srih/cJujas, speciiliilingin tlie realms of pliilosopliy, assert that 

‘Bnddhi is eternal,’ and they also put forward the argument 

in support of tlieir assertion; vi ?: : '^because there is re^coyni* 

ii'tu of things Wo have such notions as — * The things I 

liad cognised bedoro [ cognise now and this ‘ rc-collectivo 

cognition,* wliich involves the appearance of two cognitions 

(past and pres(Mit) in regard to the same thing, is possible 

only if Cognition is eternal ; and if thero were several diver 

gent cognitions, no such ‘ ro-oognitioii * would bo possible ; as 

we find in the case of the cognitions of different persons. 

Sutra (3). 

[The SiddhUnlins answer to the Siinkhya argument]^ 
Inasmuch as wjiat has been pot forward is itself 

RTJLL TO BE PROVED, JT CANNOT BE ACCEPTED AS A VALID 

REASON. (Su. 3). 

BhUsya on Su. (3). 

[P. 159, L. 12toP. 160, L. 18]. 

Just as the ‘ eternality * of Buddhi is * still to be proved so 
is also the fact that ‘re-cognition* belongs to Bnddhi ‘still to 
be proved*, i.e., not proved [itcannotbe admitted]; — why so?— 
because what belongs to an intelligent being cannot be attri- 
buted to an instrument; as a matter of fact, ZyRdci/u',— which 
is spoken of as ^ jMnn^ (Cognition), * darshana' (Percep- 
tion), ‘ ttpalabdhi ’ (Apprehension), ‘ bodha ’ (Dnderstpding), 

* prafyoya^ (Cognizance), and * adhyavasuya^ (Ascertainment)* 
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— is a fjnnlil.y of, and belongs to, the conscions person ; and 
it is only the conscious person that re-cognUen what lie Ins 
eognued before ; so that it is to this conscious person only 
that ^eterniility ’ can be attributed, on the ground of ‘ l e- 
cognition.’* If it be held that ‘ Consciousness * for 'Intelli- 
g(Mice*) belongs to the instrument [and not to the Soul; so 
that Recognition also would belong to the Instrument],— 
then it becomes necessary to explain the exact nature of the 
couFciomt (intelligent) Being ; for unless yon define tlie 
exact nntnre of the ‘ Conscious Being,’ yon cannot posit a 
totally different t Soul (a Personality or conscious Being totally 
different from what ia generally regarded as the Conscioua 
Being), That is to say, if it bo held Cognition (Conscio’rs- 
ness) belongs to the Internal Organ in the shape of the Mind, 
we ask you — of tins ‘conscious befing* of yours, what is the 
exact form, what the character, and what tlie exact nature ? 
And what does this ‘Conscious Being’ do witJi tlie cognition 
subsisting in the Bad lhi 1 If it be hold that — “it cognises, 
clietajjafe ,** — our aiHwer is that this expression would in iu> 
way differ from \jrirtnii,' cognition that is to say, the two 
expressions — ‘the man cognUoa' aiul ‘ l^atjdIli /moirs ' — 
would tiotli connote cnginfion^ and nothing els(i ; J as the 
words ‘ chetayrite' (‘cognises ’), ' jdtule ’ ‘ (knows) * ‘ hudJujiflif* 
‘(understands’), ’ (perceives*) ‘ npalabfhitc^ (‘ appr(‘- 

lionds’), — all mean one and the same thing. “ But Bmldhi 
is what ??ta/cc,9 /cnoivti,'* That is just so; the Pr.rson 

knoivs and the Buddhi makcH ktDivn things; but (un(]('r this 
theory) it thus l>ccomns established tliat (^^guitioii btilongs tr> 
the person (as hohl by the Siddhanlin), and -au/to the Internal 
Organ, ‘Bnddlii* (as held by the Piirvapaksinj.§ 

“ It iH the peiMOij that ititnjutscs ] ‘ to him; 1iuik;o if 

‘ 1 L'co^uition ’ piovus clcrnttltlijj ctriiiality c.m ln-hm^ tioly to tlio Conscious 
rcicoii, ami not to llo^Uhi, wliiclr, as the lnleriiHl Ur^aii, a nu'ie inalr mncul , 
fcM Ihitt simple reason this Duciahi iluos not appear lu the ilccvgniUou at all. — 
Tatparya. 

t Tlie Nftiydyika pipits one kiml of Coiiseioiis 15eing in the shape of the. 
Soul; the Uppoiiciit now pu^itb tlie * Coiiseious iu the hliape of the liis- 

tinijicnt, the Iiiteiiial Organ. Befoie this eaii .he aceepted, the Opponent should 
explain wlial he e\actly means by the * Cuiiseiuus Bciii^.’ 

J * What is spoken of fin cognising^ i.e., the Person, is nothin difTcreiit fiom 
what is spoken of as knov)ing^ i.e., Buciclhi ; so that ‘ Bmblhi and Person* become 
* synoiiynious terms.’ This is ilie explanation of tlie Bkdjyachandra, 

§ One is said to ‘ know,’ when be brings about cognitiou in himself; while 
one is said to ‘ make known ’ things when it brings about cognition iu otlicrs ; 
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[It havinrr been proved tliatCofifnition bolonn^s to the Per- 
son, and not to Buddlii, the Author proceeds to refute the 
view that the actions denoted by tlio terms ‘cognition/ 
‘a[)[)rehonsion/ ‘understanding' aro different from one an- 
other, and as such should belong to different entities] — If it 
1)0 held that eacli of the actions denoted by the teinns (abovc'-- 
inentioned) belong to distinct individual persons,— then it 
behoves you to sliow cause for your denial (of the view that 
tliey belong to the one and the same person). That is to 
say, if the Opponent holds the view that — “ c no person does 
t ho co5n/./.s;7/|7, anotlier the tirulnsfaniling^ a thiid the a/)/nv- 
hnifUnq, and a fourth the pprcPioing '\ — then it eonie-s to this 
that all tln'se persons, — tlio conviser^ the understander^ the 
ap/n-(dirudrr and tlie pefceiof'V — aro so many distinct persons, 
and thf> corresponding qualifies {of cognifion and, Ike rest) do 
not belting b> one and the same person. Such being your view, 
(we ask yon) — what is your reason for this denial? if 
you put foiwaid “ tlie non -difference of denotation*’ as your 
reason, — tln n tln^ same may be said for us also. That is, if 
what you mean is that — “ inasmuch as the words cognises, 
apprehfiids &e, denote the same thing, it cannot bo right 
to attiiliute (and restrict) them all lo one and the same Per- 
s<in [and thei*c would beuo sense in ])re(licaliug so many synony- 
mous t(*nns in leference to the sanu' Agimt]/* — tium the 
same fact (of saineiu'.ss of denotation) may be eipially urged 
against you also: For in the two expressions, ‘ the person 
cogn ses, chel(njnlj\' and ‘the Bnd<Jhi tnoir.s, y:7at//?V thero 
is no difference in the denotixlion of the terms ‘cognises’ 
and ‘knows’; so that both (Por.soii and Biidijihi) being 
equally cognilive or Conscious Beings, [there being no rea- 
son for predicating one of tlie Person, and the other of the 
Biuldhi] one of ihe two must be rejected [and Cognition 
should be attributed to one only].* 

FO tlirtt tijese two bciiip; totally dilTercnt, coffuit'iuu caiiiiot bclon^^ to Bad^Jr, wliicb, 
ex-hypothesi , only vmkes things known' — Bhast/achandta, 

® This paFeago is eoniew'hat obscure; the obscurity being enbanccU by the 
reading of the text. Several manuscripts, as also the KarpAra, read ^ ar{hasydhhedci 
iti samdnam^abhinnCirthd Tue only moaning that can be deduced from 

this text is as translated above ; we have adopted this in the body of the text, in 
deference to the Var\ika, Several other manuscripts however, among them the 
two Puri Mss., and also the Bhisyackmdra, read '^arihasya hheda iti &c. &c. Ap- 
parently this is the bettor reading ; because the proposition that the ‘ several qualities 
do not belong to the same iuJiviJaal ’ can be sapporteJ by the fact that the qualities 
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If (witli a view to escape from the above difliculties) ifc 
bo held that— “the name * hvddhi' stands for the Mind, 
being explained as * budlu/nld anaj/a \ thd i// means of which 
things are cognised [i. e. it is the Instrinnentj not the Agent of 
cognition] ; and the Mind is certainly eternal — then onr 
answer is that that may be so • (Mind may bo eternal) ; but 
the eternality of Mind is not proved by the recognition of 
things (which has been iii’ged by the Opponent as the reason 
for the eternality of IJiultlhi) ; — specially because as a matter 
of fact, we find Itecognition appearing even when there is 
a diversity of hisb^nmeniSy only if the Cognitive Agent hap- 
pens to bo the same [so that Recognition cannot imply or 
prove the Rainenoss and continuity of the Instniinent ]; — for 
as asserted in Su. 3-1-7, — ‘ there is recognition, with the right 
eye, of what has been seen with the left* — an assertion made 
in regard to the eye, but equally true of the Lamp also; 
there being recognition, of a thing previously seen with the 
help of one lamp, with the help of another. From all this 

(‘X|)rc«‘’i«(‘il liy the ttiniis ftro (lilTorciit ; if it were ibc Paine single (jualily l>y 

lluMii iill, llien theio would bo nothing wrong in piedicating all llie terms of tbesiiinu 
imlividnal, Tlie diflicnlty in this reading liowevoi rs that, the 

leferenoe to the argmnont of the preceding claiite is found, in all inaimseiipts, in the 
form ^ (ihhmnarlhnh d'C.\ whieli eliowa that the prort'ding clause iniist he '’uHhasya- 
IJii fill} The Bhasyachandra has made an attempt to (‘onsline this iiassagc acemd 
ing to its ()VMi reading, hy which the translation slmiild stand thus: — “ Thoic is a 
dilVerenee in tlic deimtution of the terniR cognises c^e., wliicli .oe not s> nonyinons ; — 
iftliisis wliat }un mean, then \ve may make a Biniilai asseilion ; the woids in (pus 
tion nre syimnyinoufl [lliis assei lion being as reasonable as yoms, that they are nnt 
syiimiymous] ; and hence it i.s not possilile to make any disLinetion teitlicr as to the 
fjmdit.('s denoted hy the wi-rds, oi to t»ie entitioH to whom the (pialities belong). 
If yon admit this (wi’II-estahlished fact), then the same may ho said (in conneelnMi 
with whal we are going to point out) : 'I’liat is, in the Iw'O expressions, ‘the I’eison 
eogni.scfl’ and ‘tin’ Ihiddld knows’, there is no dill’erence in the denotat ion ol llu? 
two tcims’ ‘ c('>gni.ses ’ and ‘ knows so that laitit Ihidtllii and Fersoii h( ing cognitive 
entities, one or (lie other imist he lejectcd (not regarded as leally cognitive) [thtic 
being no room for two cognitive entities intlio Raino body].” 

It will he found that both IIkhc cxplanatioiiR involve a certain amount of foieed 
constnictioii. In that which has been ado}»ted in the body of tlie text, the explana- 
tion of the phrase ' YyavasihCtnupfipoiiil} ' is not entirely Ratisfactoiy ; wliilc the 
Bhiisyacltnndra in Rcveral places has been forced to give np the eoiisti iietioii of 
passage, w Iiicli appears to ho the most natural, and most in keeping with tlio st^Io 
of the DhCisya, 

The Puri Mss. and the 67<a.jyac7ia>/r/m read ^aslyetadtvam^i wliicli means 
* Mind is eternal, \vc admit that.’ 
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it follows tlinfc what has boon put forward by the Opponont 
(i. 0. ‘ the recognition of things’) is a ronson foi* lh(^ etornaliiy 
of the C!o(}intive Agent (Soul ; and not for that of the lustru^ 
vient, Iiud(Jihi). 

Vartikn on Su. (3). 

[l\ 402, L. 9 to P. 405, L. 1) ] 

Inasmuch as what has been put forward — says the 

Sfllra, Just as the ‘ eternality * of Buddhi is still to be 
proved, so also it is still to be proved that ‘ recognition * 
belongs to Biuldhi. WliysoP Uecause uhat belongs to an 
intelligent being cannot be attributed to an Instrument \ as a 
matter of fact^ Vvddh\ — which is spoken of as ‘ Cognition * 

^ perception\ ‘ apprehension \ ‘ under> ianding \ — is a quality of^ 
and belongs to, the co'u scions prison ; it is only the conscious 
jierson that ^ recognises^ ichoi he has ^ cognised ^ before ; so 
that a is to this corif cions person only that ‘ eiernaliiy ’ can be 
attributed on the ground of ‘ recognilion ’ — {Jihasya). 

[Having stated the argument of the BhUsha, the VarHka 
proceeds to add some arguments of its own]. — I5ecauso tlio 
Jnstrmnent cannot bo the snhsiralurn of an action; — as a 
matter of fact, no fiistnirneut is ever found to be tlio subs- 
tratum of any action; and ‘ ap])rehen(li]ig’ is an action; 
lienee it cannot subsist in the Jnstninient.* “ But, since 

” 'i'lif /Vi/ I iMiiiU ks — lunalit} uli.il tin.- N’.uliki sl.ifc-. lu*ii‘ wMli .i 
vi('\v to hlonv an ilK’oii.LCi nil n i» tlic Opjx'iKiit’s 1*1 i'M'lf incoii, 1 iioii'' : 1 Iiat 

w liieli lias no action, \\ liicli is inactnc, cannot In* .an ‘ 1 miicnt ’ at nil. And in 

view of tliis diBienliy, llic cx|ilaiiiH tlin \';u Oka as follow n \\ lirit tlic 

Vdt {il'n means is that tlie Instimmntis not tJic mb^natum (d tbo i.intujnd action ; 
it cevlamly docs become (be snbsti.itnni of llic secoiid.ny action. [M, i;., ibc ad of 
docs not belong to llic axe ; but tbu actions uf using and l.iiling n|)v)n tlio 
wood do belong to itj; in tlio picsont context, ‘ apprelieiiding ’ is llic tnincip.il .idimi; 
and tli.U to wliicli this action diicclly belongs is the Agent^ lut the liistunncnt ; llms 
tlieii, wbat is pi'oved by tlie act of ‘ Jb-cognition ’ is only its agent, conscious person, 
and not its Insti iimciit ’, tlic /i« T.iC goes on to say, that sonie- 

tiines tlic priiuipal action sab.sists in llic object also (and not always in tlie Agent) ; 
but it is iiuivcisally admitted that this is not the case with the .aciimi of Apprehend- 
ing, which always subsists ill the Agent, and not in the Objective or in the Iiistimncnt. 
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it is the siibstratnni of its own action, what is assorted is 
not right.*' If you mean by this that — “Every active 
thing being the substratum of its own action, it is not riglit 
to say that tho Instrument is not the substratiun of 
action. ” — Our answer is that it is true tliat everything 
is tho substratum of its own action, and by its own action 
a thing does not become entitled to tlie name of ‘ Ins- 
trument;* on tlie contrary, in regard to its own action, 
everything is the ‘agent;* while the present enquiry in 
connection witli Ihiddlii proceeds on the basis of the un- 
derstanding that Buddlii is an Instnuiieiit. Hence tho 
Objection that has been urged is not rigliLly taken. “ But 
from what you say, everything should be regardcnl as 
Agent, If tlirougli its own actions, a thing is entitled 
to tho name of Agfiut^ then every active thing (every- 
thing that helps in the accomplishinont of an act) should 
bo regarded as tho Agent,"* True ; but what is an 

acknowledged tenet can not b(3 urged as an undesirabl(3 
contingency.* “ But in that case if evoi*ything is to bo 
regarded as Agnit^ liow do yon ncconnt for sucli distinct 
Agent ^ Inslnttxient and tho like?’* Tneso dis- 
V" P 403 fhicb names are on the basis of tho principal 
or primary action (and not on that of the secon- 
dary or subsidiary actions of the sevcnal things concerned 
in it); and tliat action is to bo regarded as ‘primary * for 
tho acconqilishing of which the Instrument is taken up; so 
that when all that is ineant to bo ex[)ressed is that tlio 
sevoral things are condneivo to (instrumental in) a primary 
action, — and tho diversity of the subsidiary actions of each of 
those tilings is not meant to bo emphasised, — those things 
(which constitute the Agent, the Object &o,) are spoken of 
under the common name of ‘ karatra^ * * active thing while 
when the diversity of the several actions is intended to besever- 

®Tl>at every tiling is an ‘ agent' in regarJ to its own aclion, is an acknowledged 
tenet with us ; hence this cannot be urged as an undesirable contingenQy. 
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ally emphasised, those things come to be spoken of under the 
distinct names of * Agent/ ‘Instrument* and ‘Object/ 
[as regards such expressions as (a) * kartd>^k^rakam ^ ' ‘ the 
active thing, the ‘Agent,' (fr) ‘ karana^kHralcavi, ’ • the active 
thing ‘ the Instrument, * and like] the active things being 
spoken of under their common name ‘ active thing, ' ‘ karaka, * 
tlie specific name, ‘ Agent,' ‘ Instrurnentj' &c. is added with 
a view to indicate the distinctive feature of each of them 
— which distinguishes it from the others,-— so that no 
other is included under that (qualified) name.* Thus then, it 
is with reference to the principal Jictioii that the several active 
tilings como to be spoken of under the several names of 
‘ Agent,’ ‘ Instrument’ &c.; and among these, that which 
operates* upon other things, and is not itself operated upon 
by anything else, is the ‘Agent’; and similar explanations 
of the others may be provided, in accordance with what has 
been said by ns beforo (in Adhyuya II’. “ If the charac- 
ter of the Agent consists in being not operated upon by other 
actioH things^ tlien, inasmuch as the so-called Agent also 
acts only though the aid of the several active things conduc- 
ive to the principal action), [it does not fulfil the condi- 
tions of you definition of the * Agent ’ ]. ” It is not true 
that the Agent acts only through the aid of the several 
other things ; for what urges the Agent to act is the result 
(sought to be accomplished) ; as a matter of fact, what urges 
the Agent to activity is the result, and not the Instrument 
or any other active thing; and since iho It eault not B,n 
‘active thing,’ [so that by being urged by the Result] tbo 
Agent does not lose the character of being not urged ly an 
Active and that the Agent takes up the other active 

things is due to the fact of those being invariable concomi- 
tants of (and indispensable for) the accomplishment of the 

* Jast as io the expressioo * blind iDfto, * the term ‘man* is the common name, 
wherein all men are the same ; while the qualifying term * blind ' connotes that 
wherein he dilfera from all other men. 
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said action ; that is, inasmuch as without the Instrument 
and other active tilings being taken up (by the Agent) the 
action cannot be accomplished, those several active things, 
being indispensable, come to be taken up (by him). 

From all this it is clear that the character that belongs to 
the Goiiscioits Being cannot be attributed to the Instrument 
(Bu^dhi). 


Even admitting that ‘ Re»cognition ’ belongs to the Inter- 
nal Organ (Buddlii), — in as much as ‘ Re-cognition ’ would 
be excluded from (not invariably concomitant with) both * one ’ 
and ‘ many, ’ it would be ‘too specific; ’ that is, as a matter 
of fact, ‘ Re-cognition ’ (which i^ the probans in the reason- 
ing put forward by the Opponent) is not found to be in- 
variably concomitant with either ‘ unity ’ or ‘ multiplicity ’ 
fso that even if present in Bud^hi, it could not prove either 
‘ unity,’ and henco ‘ etornality, ’ or * multiplicity ' and hence 
‘ non-eternality, ’ with regard to it].* Further, when we 
come to examine the real nature of ‘ Re-cognition, ’ the 
jprolwws becomes ‘ contradictory that is to say, when Re- 
cognition is analysed, it only serves to indicate the multi- 
plicity (and hence non-eternality) of Buddhi. For instance, 
when the first perception of a thing has disappeared, and the 
second perception appears, tliere comes a third cognition 
preceded by remembrance, which follows upon the manifes- 
tration of the impressions (left by the former perception), 
it is this third cognition that constitutes ‘ Re-cognition ; ’ 
—and for one who holds that there is only one (continuous, 
eternal ) B add hi, even a second cognition would be impos- 
sible, whence could there be a third? [So that Be- cognition 
proving the multiplicity, and hence non-eternality, of Buddhi, 

• If Re-oogoitidu were invariably oouoomitant with iwity, it would prove that 
Bu^jibi ia ever oue, which would mean tliat it is elermil. On the contrary, if Bu^^hi 
were proved to he moiiy, it would mean that it Is iton-eteniaZ. 
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becomes a * contradictory * probans in the Opponent's argu- 
ment]. “ But the diversity is in the cognissances. ” “ If 

„ you mean by this that — “ while Buddhi continues 

to remain fixed, its cognizances go on appearing 
and disappearing; so that when the first cognizance dis- 
appears and the second cognizance appears, that is jBc- 
cognitionf " — this cannot be right ; because we cannot conceive 
of Buddhi apart from the cognizances^ It behoves you to 
explain the exact nature of that Buddhi which you assume 
to be something different from ‘ cognizance ; * for us ‘ Buddhi 
is only ‘cognizance,’ — Buddhi being nothing more than 
the apprehension of things. Then again, the two examples of 
{(i) the ‘ recognition ’ by the Tactile Organ of what has been 
seen by the Visual Organ, and of [h) the ‘recognition' with 
the help of one lamp of what has been seen with the help 
of another lamp — go to indicate that ‘ Re-cognition ' pre-sup- 
poses ‘ multiplicity ' (of Cognitions and Instruments) [which 
proves that it involves several transitory Buddhis^ and not 
a single eternal BuddhQ; and thus the prohans (in the 
Opponent’s argument) turns out to be ‘ contradictory. ’ 


If it is the Buddhi that does the ascertaining, what is it 
that the Conscious Entity does with the cognition sub- 
sisting in Buddhi ? If it be held that — it “ cognises , ' 
•—we ask— —who is it that cognises ? If it be held that 
“cognising is done by that to which the ascertaining belongs, 
then this involves self-contradiction £that one to whom the 
ascertaining belongs does the cognising by means of the 
said ascertaining, cannot be possible ; as it is not possible 
for a thing to operate upon itselfj^ If, on the other hand| 
it is the Soul th^lt does the cognising,— how is it possible for 
the Soul to do the cognising with the help of the ascertaining 
or cognizance that subsists in Buddhi? For as a matter 
of fact^ one thing cannot become active by the action sub* 
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sisting in somelbing else. If then, it be held that the 
conscious Person cognises and the Buddhi knows^\ — the two 
terms do not denote anything different from * cognition'; 
i. e. ‘ cognises ' means exactly the same thing as 'knows'. 

•‘But Buddhi is what makes things known If you 
mean by this that — “ while Buddhi make^ things- known^ it 
is the Soul that knows them then our answer is that 
tha' is just so; it is the Soul (Person) that kfMOs things, and 
Buddhi only mnkf*s things known. But this is quite contrary 
to the position taken up by the PUroapaksin, 

Tlien again, it behove^j you to explain what difference 
there is in the exact nature of ‘ascertaining' and ‘cognis- 
ing.' “It belioves you also to explain how they ai'e 
both one and the same/' Well, the two are one and the 
same for the simple reason that there is no difference bet- 
ween them, either as to place or to time or to character ; 
that is, because the Soul cognises tilings exactly the same — 
in point of time, place and character — as tlmt as'^ertained 
by Buddhi [the two must be the same]. “ But it is not 
established that there ia no difference in the character of 
the two." If you mean by this that — “it is true that 
the Soul cognises things that are just the same — in regard 
to place and time — as those ascertained by Buddhi; but it 
is not true that ascertaining is the same in character as 
the — this cannot be right ; as this would mean 

that there are several persona (conscious beings) in one and 
the same body; that is, if the asceriainer is different from 
the cognis^r^ one person recog Asps and another sees, and 
yet another hears and thinks^ — then, it comes / > this that 
all these persons — the seer, the hearer, the thinker and the 
rest— ere so mang d stinct persons. 

Further, what have you got to say in support of the pro- 
position that “ all these (cognition, understanding, &c.) do 

*Botli editione read which gives no sense. We adopt the 

Tcading 
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not belong to one and the same I’erson ’* ? All that jou can 
eay is that all these terms are synonymous. But while it 
is true that these words are synonymous, it is also true that 
there is no difference in the denotation of the terms ‘cogniser*, 
* ascertainer’, ‘thinker,’ and ‘ understander so that it is 
not right to assert that “ Buddhi ascerlains and Soul cog* 
hiaes,’ 


If ‘ Recognition * were put forward in proof of the etern- 
ality of Mindy — there would be no force in this ; for the etern- 
ality of Mind is admitted ; as a matter of fact, we also admit 
that Mind is eternal ; so that there is no need for any argu- 
ments for proYing it. 

Nor can ‘ Recognition ’ riglitly prove the unity of the 
Instrument (Buddhi); as the premiss of such rrasoning 
could not be true; for wo find that there is ‘Recognition 
also when there is a dioprsity of lust ruments,— only if the 
Cogniser remains the s^ime ; for instance, there is Recognition 
by the Organ of Touch of what had been seen by the Visual 
Ogan, — and also by means of one lamp of what had been 
seen by means of another. 


Uhasya on Su. (4). 

[\\ IGO, L. 18 to P. 151, L. 1.1 

The view has been held (by (he SMIum) t,bat-“ From 
out of the eternal ‘ 

the single object cognised, emanations, wbicli constitute tlie 
• Cognitions ’ of tliose objects, -and that the braanation is 
notldng different from the Source from wbicli it proceeds. 
—This, however, 

IS NOT bight; because thebe is no simultaneous 
COGNITION OF THINGS. (Su. 4.) 

If the ‘ Emanation ’ and its source were non-difforent,—then, 
inasmuch as the Source (Buddhi) is. hypothesi, eternal, the 
Emanations also should be always present (eternal), which 
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Trould mean that all the cognitions of things that we hare 
are eternal ; and if this were so, then the cognitions of things 
should be simultaneous [which is an absurdity]. 

Vartika on SQ. (4). 

[P. 405, L. 9 to L. 13.] 

The view has been held ^e. ^c.— says the Bhastja. This 
cannot be right; because there ts no simultaneous cognition of 
things, — says the Snlra. What the Sulra means is that, 
the * Source ’ being permanent, its Emanations also should be 
permanent (if both be the same). 

Sstra (5). 

[Othebwisb] the cessation of the cognition • 

WOULD MEAN THE DESTBUCTIoN (OE.S8ATION OP THE EXIS- 
TENCE) [op the Intbbnal Okoan, Buddhi]. — (So. 5). 

likasya on Sfl. (5). 

(P. 160, L. 25 to P. 161, L. 1 .] 

[If Cognitions were not eternal, even though the same 
as Buddhi, then], whenever the Cognition (Emanation from 
Buddhi) ceases to exist (as it must, being transient), the 
‘Source of Emanation’ also should cease to exist; and this 
would mean that the Internal Organ (Buddhi, which is the 
source from which the Emanations in the shape of Cognitions, 
proceed) is destroyed. On the contrary [i. e. if even on 
the cessation of the Mlnianation, its source continues to exist], 
the two should have to be regarded as different from each 
other. * 


Vartika on Ss. (6). 

[P. 405, LI. 15-16.] 

Otherwise, the cessation ^c. — says the Sfttra. What 
the S&tra means is that (Emanations and Source being iden- 
tical), the cessation of the Emanations should mean the 
cessation of their source also. 


Evre, as in S&. 7, ’ atanda lor cognition in general. 
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Bhasya on Su. (fJ). 

[P. IGI, LI. 1—5.) 

The Siddhduta. 

As a matter of fact, the Mind, which is of limited magni- 
tude (not all-pervading), comes into contact with the several 
sense-organs*, one by one (and at distinct points of time); 
so that — 


Inasmuch as the phocbss is graduaIi, the appre- 
hension IS NOT SIMULTANEOUS, — (Su. 6.) 

that is, of the objects of sense-perception. Hence it 
follows that the ‘ Emanation ' and its ‘ Source’ are distinct 
from each other; for it they were one and the same, there 
would be no appearance and disappearance of them (which 
would be incompatible with the afore-mentioned gradual 
process). f 

Varlika on SO. (6). 

[P. 405, LI. 16—17.] 

A% a matter of faci^ the Afim/, which is of limited magni^ 
tilde, comes into contact with the Sense-organs, one by 
says the BhUsya ; so that inasmuch as — says the 

Sutra, What the Sutra means is that there is difference 
between the Emanation and its Source ; if the Emanation 
and its Source were one and same, there would be no appear- 
ance and disappearance for them. 

Sutra (7). 

The NON-APPREHENSION OP ONE THING IS DUE TO 

(the Mind) being occupied witu other things (Su. 7). 

* I. e. with the Soul, and the SenBe-orgauB— says the Bhasyachan^ra. 

t The clear meaning of the and Bhdsya is aa translated ;~the term 

* indriydr^handm* being syntactically coiietrued with the * jfraAanam ’ of the Sujra. 
The Bhdayachan^ra however offers a different construction ; According to it the 
words of the Bhasya have no syntactical connection with those of the Sfijra ; and 
the first sentence of the Bkdsya is to be construed as — indriyar\hdndm ndndlvam 
(there is diversity in the Sense-organs and in the objects of perception), vriffhriffi- 
maioshcha ndudfvam (there is diversity between the substratum oj£ the emanation 
and the emanations themselves— i. e. the contact and the resultant cognition). 
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Bhnsya on Sa. (7). 

[P. lei, Ll, 7-9.1 

The terra * apratijabhijn^na^ here stands for * non-appre- 
hensioQ * (and nob for non^recogniUon). The * noD-apprelien- 
sion ’ of a certain object is explained on the assumption that 
(at that time) the Mind is occupied with some other objeet ; 
and this (explanation) is possible only on the presumption tliafc 
the Emanation is something different from its Source; for if 
the two were one and the same, there would be no foice in 
any previous ‘occupation with other objects.* 

Var[ika on Su. (7). 

[P. 406, Ll. 1-3.] 

The non^appreheneion etc.— says the Sntra. The ex- 
planation offered is possible only if the Emanation and its 
Source are different from each other; for if the two were one 
and the same there would be no force in any * previous oecupa* 
iion with other objects ’ — says the Bhasija, 

JBhasya on Su. (8). 

[P. 161,L. 9 toL. 22.] 

• If the Mind were all-pervading, its gradual contact 
with the Sense-organs, one by one, 

WOULD NOT BE POSSIBLE ; BECAUSE THEBE IS NO 

MOTION— (Sa. 8). 

The Sense-organs (before becoming operative) have to bo 
got at by the Internal Organ ; and the mooing, necessary for 
this getting at something, cannot be present (in the Mind, if 
it is all- pervading) ; so that gradual operation being impossi- 
ble, there can be no explanation for the (well-known) fact of 

• This aiiticipates the argument that the mere fact of the Mind’s contact 
with the Sense-organs being gradual does not necessarrly imply that the Mind is 
not alLpervading ; for even though the Mind is all-pervading, yet it would be pos- 
sible to have contacts with the Sense-organs, one by one. The sense of the re- 
futition is that this is not possible : — the term * Samyogah * of the Bhe»y<i being 
syntaoticslly oonneoted with the ^na* of the Sfltra. The gradual contact of a 
thing with general things pre-isappoBei moHon— moving from one place to the other 
—on the part of the former ; no such motion is possible for a thing which is alL 
pervading ; ».s., occupying all points in space, it cannot, and need not, move from 
one plaoe to another. Hence if Mind were all-pervading, it could not have motion ; 
and bwco it could not have gradual contact with the Sense-organs. 
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appreheDsions being non-simiillaneoua (as urged in SQ. 6). For 
the non-simultaneity of apprehensions having been found 
impossible, by reason of the absence of motion in the all* 
pervading Mind, there is no other reason from which it could 
be inferred (by which it could be accounted for). ♦ Jn the 
case of the Organ of Vision, thoughltho fact of near and 
remote things (e.g. Hand and Moon respectively) being 
seen at the same time leads one to conclude that the Organ 
has no motion, yet the fact that it Iws motion is inferred 
from the reason in the shape of the phenomenon of obstruct- 
ion of vision by the interposition of something else, between 
the Eye and the Hand (wiiich is near), and between the Eye 
and the Moon (which is remote). [There is however no such 
reason or ground avaihible for the inferring of motion in the 
Mind, in which motion is found to be apparently impossible 
by reason of its all-pervading character, according to the 
Opponent]. 

All this dispute does not arise in regard to the existence 
of the Internal Organ (Mind), nor in regard to its eternalitij; 
for that there is such an Internal Organ as the Mind, and 
that it is eternal, are well-establislied factsf. “ In regard 
to what, then, does the dispute arise.** It arises in regard 
to its all-pervading character; — and this character is denied 
(by the Hiddhantin) on the ground that there is no proof for 
it [lit., it is not found to be cognised by any instrument of 
right cognition]. 

[The Bhasya proceeds to show a further reason for reject- 
ing the view that the Emanations, Cognitions, and their 
Source, Buddhi^ are identical] — The Internal Organ is one, 
while the Emanations, in the shape of Cognitions, are many ; 
e.g , vifit/fli cognition, cognition, cognition of Colour, 

cognition of Odow ; all this would be impossible if the 
Emanations and their source were identical. 

From all this we conclude that it is the (Conscious) Person 
that cognises, and not the Internal Organ. J 

® Tlie Author cites an example psr contra. — Bh&syachandra. 

f The Naiyayika also admits the Mind to be atomic and licuce eternal. It is 
only Bii^dhi, cognitions, that lie holds to be transient. 

4. For the Sif^hSntitrf who regards the Emanations as different from their 
source, it is quite possible and reasonable that things are cogtised by the Soul, 
by the iustnimentality of such iostruments as the Internal Organ and the several 
SeDce-otgans— T'd {parya. 
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By this fact (that it is the Person that knows, and not the 
Internal Organ)* what has been said (in Sn. 7) in regard to 
tlje Mind being ‘occupied with other things’ becomes refut- 
ed ; because ‘ being occupied with other tilings ’ can only 
mean ‘apprehending other things’; and this belongs to 
the Person, not to the Internal Organ ;t though we do 
admit of the Mind also being ‘ occupied/ in the sense that 
in one case it is in contact with a Sense-organ, while in an- 
other it is not in such contact.^ does not justify 

the view that the apprehending is done by Budcjihi, and not 
by the Person]. 

Varfika on Su. (8). 

[P. 406, L. 3 to P. 407, L. 10]. 

Tf the Mind were all-pervading ^ etc, etc. — say the Bhdsya 
and Sn(ra. What the SG(ra means to lay stress upon is 
that the Sense-organs are got at by the Internal 
Organ ; and if the Internal Organ were all-pervad- 
ing, it could bo in contact with several Sense-organs at one 
and the same time, and simultaneous Cognitions would bo 
possible, — the Opponent’s theory is open to this objection. 

But even if the Mind is atomic (as the Naiyayika holds it 
to be), simultaneous cognitions should i)e possible in regard 
to things perceptible by the samo Sense-organ.” There 
can be no simultaneous cognitions, for the simple reason 
that the Mind is an instrument^ an organ. “ Why cannot 
the same explanation be possible for us (who also hold the 
Internal Organ to be an instrument) ? ” The same ex- 
planation cannot be available for you ; because simultaneity 

^ Or the fact that the Internal Organ is not all-pervading — according to the 
Bh d»yac7ta ndra, 

f lie alone can he ^ pre-occupied * >vho apprehends things ; and inasmuch as 
it is the Person, and not the Internal Organ, that apprehends, it is only the Person 
that can he said to be * occupied by other things.' This however does not mean 
that no kind of * occupation' is possible for the Internal Organ ; * occupation’ in 
the sense of being in contact with the Sense-organs, is quite possible for the 
Internal Organ ; it is only * occupation * in the sense of * apprehending things ’ 
that cannot belong to it. 

i The as also the two Puri Mss., drop in both places. 
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of cogaitions is found when there are diverse sonsc-organs ; 
that is, when tlioro arc several* scnso-organs supervised by 
a single Supervisor, they are found to be operative siuriulta- 
ncously ; two axes in the two bauds of a person oper- 
ate simultaneously [because they are supervised, handled, by 
tiio same person] ; in the same manner, if the several Sense- 
organs were supervised by a single all-pcrvading Inlerimt 
Organ, [which, according to the Purvapaksi% is also the 
Supervising Agent], it should be possible for them to operate 
siiiiiiltanoously ; and this being possible, it should bo possible 
to liave simultaneous cognitions.f 

Because there is uo motion — says the Snlra. If the Inter- 
fial Organ were all-pervading, it would nob be possible for it 
to have motion, which is necessary for getting at (the Seiise- 
oi'gaiis). Nor is there available (fur you, who hold the Inter- 
nal Organ to be all-pervading) any reason for holding that 
the Sense-organs do not operate simultaneously,— on the 
strength of which reason you could uphold the non-simul- 
taneity of cognitions, which has been shown to be incompati- 
ble (with your theory'. In some cases people do admit things 
that have been found incompatible ; e,g.^ though the motion 
of the Visual Organ is denied (and found iucorapatiblo) on the 
ground that some people can see near and remote objects at 
one and the same time,— t.e. because one sees the Hand, 
which is near him, and the Moon, which is far off, atone and 

® *8 ri{;lit reading. 

*!■ Ill oriliiiavy experience i'. is found that wlien there are diverse instruments 
handled by a single Agent, tliesc instruments do opeiute at one aud the same time. 
Accordiug to theSiukhya, the Internal Organ is the Agent, and it is also all- pervad- 
ing ; 80 that under this tlieory, all Sense-organs should he supervised by the InternaJ 
Organ always, and all at one aud the same time ; which would mean that we should 
always have Simultaneoas Cognitions,— The same ahourdity does not arise uuder 
the Siddhania , for accordiug to this, the Internal Organ beiu atomic, and not 
all-pervading, it could never be in contact with more than one Seuse-^ttgin^ or 
more than one OhjsGi^ at a time ; so that no simultaneous cognitions of things— 
perceptible either hy the same or by several Sense-organs— could ever be possible. 
— pdlpccrya. 
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the same time, it follows that the Visual Organ does not 
moye,— though the motion of the Visual Organ is thus 
denied, yet the motion is inferred (and admitted) from 
the phenomenon of obstruction by intervening things ; 
—there is however no such proof (ground for inference) for 
the non simultaneity • of cognitions (when the Internal 
Organ is all-pervading). [Hence under the theory that the 
Internal Oi^gan is all-pervading, the contingency of cogni- 
tions being simultaneous cannot be escaped from j which 
proves that the theory is untenable]. 

Says the Shafyo —~All this dispute does not otise in regoTd 
to the existence oj the Internal Organ, nor in regard to its 
elernality,—" in regard to what then does the dispute arise?’* 
— it arises in regard to its all-j ervading character ; and this 
character is denied on the ground that there is no j.rooffor it; 
that is, there is no proof in support of the assertion that the 
Internal Organ is all-pervading. 

Further, the Internal Organ is one, while the ‘ Eniaiia- 
tioiis, ’ in the shape of the Visual and other kinds of cogni- 
tion, are many ; and this fact is incompatible with the view 
that the Emanations and their Source are identical. For us, 
on the other hand, who hold the Emanations to be different 
from their Source,— it is quite proper that things are appre- 
hended by the Soul with the aid of such instruments as the 
Internal Organ and the Visual and other Organs. 

Sy this fact what has been said (in S«. ?) in regard to the 
Mind being •occupied with other things* becomes refuted, 
—says the Bhnsya ; and the meaning is that this becomes 
refuted by the fact that it is the Person that cognises, and 
not the Internal Organ. “What is the meaning of 

* '» tlie right reading. ' — 
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oeenpied ? ” It means that there appear several cognitions 
pertaining to desired objects ; and this appearance of several 
cognitions is for the person, not for the Internal Organ. As 
for ‘ being occupied ’ in the sense of being in contact (with 
one) and not in contact (with others), this we admit as be- 
longing to the Internal Organ. 

BhSsya on Sfi. (9). 

[P. 161, L. 22 to P. 16:^, L. 2). 

|[The Opponent, the Siinkhyn^ s^ys) — “ Even when the 
* Emanation ’ is identical with its Source, it cannot be (reason- 
ably) asserted that ‘ the Internal Organ is one, and its Ema- 
nations many. ’ [ B'or] 

SSfra (9). 

" The notion of its being dippbbent (diverse) js 

ANALOGOOS TO THE NOTION OP DIPPERENCB (DIVERSITY) IN 

REGARD TO TUB ROCS-CItYSTAL. “ (SQ. 9). 

In regard to the Emanation (which, as identical with 
the Internal Organ, is, in reality, one only), there is a notion 
of its being many (diverse), by reason of its being associated, 
or in contact, with diverse objects just in the same 
manner as, in regard to the rock-crystal, which is in contact 
with other (coloured) substances, there is the notion of its 
being different (from the pure white rock-crystal), — when 
the crystal is spoken of as being * blue ’ or ‘ red ’ (as disting- 
uished from the white crystal).”* 

phrase * visajfi^Uimp'idhinvit ' at the euci of tlK paragraph is to be cons- 
triieil with * nflnd^vAhhirndnah' of the second line ; tlie construction being— 

The sense of tlie Purvapakea ia thus explained by tiie Jd{parya It is true 
that Euianatione apptar as many ; but thie appc^iraiico is a iiiietakeii one ; for it ia 
not possible for the Einanaiious, which are not different from the Internal Organ, 
to bema»y in reality. The fact of the matter is that, just as in the case of the 
Bock-eryatal, which ia one and of one uniform colour, notions of diversity appear 
by reason of Its contact with several coloured things, and this notion of diversity 
is purely adventitious, — in the same uianner when the pure white Internal Organ 
becomes associated, though the Sdnse-organs, with diverse things, it takes the foria 
of the CogniUotts or * Emanatioua, ' and henoo 9fip$ar9 as diverse and many. ' ' 
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[The Bhit^ya anavrers the above view of the Sahkhya ^ — 
cannot accept the abov^f as there is no reason in support of i/,* 
What the Opponent means is that — the notion of diversity 
in regard to Cognitions is only figurative, unreal, being like 
the notion of diversity in regard tothe rock-crystal; and it is 
not real^ as is the notion of diversity in regard to Odour, 
Taste, etc.*^ but in support of this theory there is no reason 
adduced [what is stated in Sa. 9 being only an Example]; 
and in tlie absence of valid reasons, it cannot be accepted 
as right. “ But the absence of reasons is equal. Cer- 
tainly not ; for as a matter of fact, in the case of Cognitions 
it is actually found that thpy appear and disappear one after 
the other fani not all together ; — and this is a clear reason 
in support of the proposition that they are really many, not 
one\ That is, it is found as a matter of fact that in connec- 
tion with the Objects of Perception, Cognitions appear and 
disappear, one after the other (at different points of timo^ ; 
and from this it follows that the notion of diversity in regani 
to Cognitions is real, just as it is in regard to Odour, etc. 

Vartika on Su. (9). 

[P. 407, L. 10 to P. 409, L. 10]. 

The BUrmpaksin says — The Saukhya, versed in the 
science of reasoning, cannot accept the view tliat the Internal 
Organ is one and the Emanations many. For, as a matter 
of fact, just as the Internal Organ is one, so is the Bmanatiou 
also. It might be urged that — ‘ lliis goes against a percepti- 
ble fact,— the sense being that, if it be held that the Emana- 
tion is not different from the Internal Organ, this goes 
against a perceptible fact ; since, according to this view, 
there could be no such diversity of Cognitions as of Colour, 

* Tbis is fouud aa in Puri Sfl. Ms., in Sutra Mh. D, also in NydifaBilUa- 
wmmifM ; the Bhe^yaekanfra and Vishvaoatha also treat it as Sjtra. But it is 
not found in Uie NgUyatSehimbam^hOf and both the Vdriike and the Td^p trya 
take it as part of the Bh(k$ym, Varf haroana sajs that soine people call it * Siddliaii- 
fa-Satra,* and adds that the fdtparya calls it ^ Bhasyam^' hccaoBe the ^bh&sya' 
is nothing more than an explanatioa and expansion of the * Su} ra \ 

t **tlu8t as we make Uio simple assertion,— that the notion of diversify 
is Bgiirativo— witboid adthieing any reasons, — so do you also merely make the 
maertiou that the notioii of diversity is real, without adducing any reasons, 8o 
that both of as are open to the same charge.'* 
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Taste, Odour and Touch.* But our answ^er is that it is nob 
true that there could be no such diversity of cogaitions ; for 
this diversity is in consequence of tlie diversity of the objects 
(cognised). That is, even though the Emanation (Cognition) 
is one and non-different, yet, it appears as dioerae, by reason 
of the diversity in the objects cognised ; just as such things 
as the Rock-crystal and the like, appear as diverse, by reason 
of the proximity of its attendant substances. It is with a 
view to embody this idea that we have the Sutra. — The 
notion of its being different is analogous, etc. (SQ. 9).” 

[Our answer to the above is as follows] — The view put 
forward cannot be accepted ; as the premiss involved is not 
true. As a matter of fact, notions of diversity are found 
to bo of both kinds - (a) it appears in regard to such things 
as Odour, etc., which are really diverse, (6) and also in 
regard to such things as the Rock-crystal, which are not- 
diverse; so that if we take the Sutra as it stands, it contains 
no reason (in support of the proposition stated) ; being as it 
is a mere sUtement of an example (showing one kind of no- 
tion of diversity) ; and merely stating an example, it does nob 
contain any reason (to show to which of the two kinds the 
notion of diversity in regard to Cognitions belongs). Further, 
as regards the Purvapaksa, none of the several alternatives 
V P 408 (possible under the statement in Sfl. 9) is found 
to be tenable [or to have any force at all]*. 
The case of the Book-eryntal has been cited as the example ; and 
the only two alternatives possible are : — {a) the Rock-crystal 
actually differs through the difference in its associates, or 
(i) it does not differ. “ But what of this ?” Well, if 

the Rock-crystal actually differs, then ft does nob afford an 
instance (in support of the JPSroapakfa ) ; while if it does not 
differ, then the question is — whence arises the notion of 

* So Uuit it is not only that there ia no reason in support of the Pflrvapaksa ; 
there are reasons aga'nat it. 
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diversify in regard to it? If ifc be held that this notion arises 
from the diversity of its associates, — then (we ask) — how 
do yon know that the associates are different ? If the know- 
ledge be held to be duo to the difference in the Cognitions, 
then there is self-contradiction; for the two statements — ‘ the 
Emanation is not different* and ‘ the Gognition is different'— 
are mntnally contradictory ; the two terms * Emanation ' and 
‘ Cognition * being, according to the Sankhya, synonymous. 

[The Sankhya asks] — “ What is your reason supporting 
the view that the Emanations (Cognitions) are diverse ? * 

[The Bha»ya answers] — The reason consists in finding 
that Cognitions appear and disappear one after the other ; 
as a matter of fact, it is found that Cognitions are born and 
disappear one after the other. Further, inasmuch as 
the notion of diversity pertains to one as well as to diverse oh- 
jects, whence do you get at the idea that the notion appears in 
regard to what is really diverse, or in regard to wlmt is only 
one ?• That is to saj’', we have found the notion of diversity 
appearing in regard to the Rock-Crystal, which is really only 
one ; and we have also found the notion of diversity appear- 
ing in regard to Odour, &c., which are really diverse ; so that 
the notion of diversity being found to appear under both 
circumstances, it cannot be right to assert (on the strength 
of the said notion alone) that the thing (with regard to which 
the notion appears) is really either one or many. 

Then again, the notion of diversity that is found in re- 
gard to one and the same Rock-crystal cannot possibly 
appear unless there is (actual) diversity in the Cognitions ; 
so that for one who holds all Cognition to be one only, there 

^Tkia anticipates the following Ptlrvapskfa argunient — **Tlie notion of diversity 
in regard to Cognitions may be treated as the reason for regarding the Bmanations 
aa one ; the reasoning being stated in the forin-^the Emanations are one only— be- 
oauae these appear in regard to the (false) notions of diversity —as in the case of 
the Bock-GrystaL So that it is not true that there is do reason stated in 81. 9 in 
support of our contention . " 
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cannot appear, in regard to the Bock-crystal, snch diverse 
cognitions as the ^ blue ’ and the like. Some people might 
suggest the explanation that — it is quite true that in 
regard to the Bock-crystal, the notions of blue &c. should 
not appear ; for there is (in such cases) no direct connection 
(of the blue &c. 'with the perceiving organ) ; as a matter of 
of fact, the blue object is not in contact with the Visual 
Organ j if it is in contact, then it is that object which would 
be perceived as blue^ and not the BoeJt-ciysial ; so that it is 
only right that the notion of blue should not appear in regard 
to the Rock-crystal, — as such a notion could be co-substrate 
with the Rock-crystal (and not the blue substance). ** But 
this explanation cannot be accepted ; because we find close 
juxtaposition ; (in the phenomenon under consideration) 
what are in contact with the Eye are the Rock-crystal and 
the blue object in close juxtaposition ; so that it is only 
natural that by reason of this close contact the blue colour 
is imposed upon the Crystal, and there arises the misconcep- 
tion that it is blue ; just as in the case of things that are 
really apart from one another, if one fails to perceive the space 
intervening between them, he has the misconception that they 
are in close touch with one another. [So that the impro- 
priety of the notion of ‘ blue’ in regard to the Rock-crystal 
cannot be explained as being due to absence of connection]. 

He for whom there is no diversity in Cognitions — and all 
Cognition is one — , for him the scientific doctrine that * there 
are three Instruments of Cognition’ would be not true; for 
if there is no diversity in the Cognitions^ there can no divers- 
ity in the Instruments of Cognition [and yet the Safikhya 
himself declares that * there are three Instruments of Cogni- 
tion’]. " The threefoldness is due to the diversity in the ob- 
Var P 409 cognised. If you mean by this that — 

“the objects cognised are of three different kinds, 
and being affected by this, the Cognition also becomes three- 
fold”! — this cannot be right; for diversity m the objects 
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cognised cannot be apprehended without diversity in the 
Instrnments of Cognition*; as a matter of fact, unless there 
is diversity in the Instruments of Cognition, we cannot ap- 
prehend any diversity in the objects cognised. “ But it 
may be due to identity with the object. ’’ If you mean 
by this that — “it is the object itself which, being (diverse) 
as it is, appears as such (in the Cognitionf — this cannot be 
accepted ; as in that case there would be no use for the Instru- 
ments of Cognition ; i. e. if it is as you put it, then the Instru- 
ments of Cognition are useless. Further, your theory involves 
two self-contradictions (or incongruities) : viz. (a) you assert 
that ‘ diversity of objects is not indicated by diversity of Instru- 
ments of Cognition,* and then again, that ' the object becomes 
diverse because of its being identical with Cognitions ' [and 
these two statements are incompatible with one anoliier] ; 
and ib) you assert that ‘ the person cognises as the Bii(Jdhi 
determines’, and this also is incongruous [as Ihe determining 
and the cognising must be done by the same agent ; and] be- 
cause of the absence of variety (or diversity) ; what you say 
is possible only in the case of a thing possessed of variety ; it 
is not possible in the case of that which is devoid of variety 
[f. e. which is non-different]. Further, the assertion that 
‘one apprehends the Cognition as subsisting in Bucjdhi ’ also 
is contradictory ; as this statement [which means that the 
Buddhi is the substratum in which the Cognition subsists], 
taken along with the tenet that Buddhi and Cognition are 
one and the same, would mean that the substratum and the 
thing subsisting in it are one and the same : According to 
you Cognition being the same as Buddhi, the said assertion 
would mean that the substratum (Buddhi) is the same as 

®As a matter of fact, the diversity in the ol)ject8 is due to the diversity in tlie 
Cognition or in the luBtruiuents of Cognition and not vice versa. 

t'riiat isy the object and theCo^^uition being identical, ^yhen the former is diverse, 
the latter also becomes so. 
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that wliich Bubeists in it (i. e. tbe Cognition) ; bo that the 
assertion — ‘ ono apprehenrls the Cogn-ition as subsisting ia 
t!io RiidJhi ’ — involves self* contradiction. 


Enu op Skcnok (1). 


SeeW>n (2). 

(Sutras 10 — 17.) 

Exrjminfilinn of the Theorij that Tliingn of the World are 
vndcrgniag dcslrnction roerg moment. 
lihiiSj/a on Su. (l(i). 

[R. Ui3, L. 2 to L. 1 2.] 

Under Su. 9, the Sonkhya has asserted thwt — “The notion 
of divers^ity in regard to the Emanation is analogous to the 
notion of diversity in regard to the rock-crystal being 
unable to admit this, the Nihilist [who hohls that things of 
tho world are in a coiitinnons flux, undergoing deslruction 
every moment] argwos as follows — 

• llavin;; tliWH rcfiitot^ tlie Sankhya fnwn t!u‘ Hl.ntilpoint of the Ny'iyn, 

tlie Author, will) a view to point «»ni tlio ilfffotH in that <h)ctuin* poiiituJ out hy t)io 
Hau(J(ll)a pliilosophcrn, proceeds, first, to expound tlie doetiiiie of the BauddhaB. — 
Tdfpart/a. 

Though the main 8 nl» 3 cct-matter of thin siotion— tho deinolitiow of the 
Nihilistic philosophy, — is of use iu all philosophical pysleina, yet in the present 
•context, it has been intiodu--ed with a view to the proA ini' of the SonPH existence ; 
it is only when the continued existence of things* has hfcn cstabHahed that there 
can be any force in the arguments, based upon Uecognition, that hava been put 
forward under Su. 3. I. 1, seq. ^ and it is only when the difference between qualities 
and tilings possessed of qualities lias been cstabliHhcd that we can prove the existence 
of the Soul, as the nccessai-y substratum of sucli well known qualities as Desire and 
the rest — Pariahuddhi, 

Some people have hold that this is only a part, and continuation, of the foregoing 
acetion ; and shontd not be treated as a separate section ; specially because the Bbafya. 
at tbe end of the present section concludes with the words — ‘Thus it is proved that 
Buddlii is not-eternal from which it is clear that tho Bliasya takes tlie whole as 
«ne section dealing with the non-elernalUy of BaddhL But the fact of the matter is 
that the subject-matter of tho present section is totally different ; the Bhaaya- 
conclusion is due to the fact that the subject of tbe present section 1ms been intro- 
duced in connection with the non-olcrniliiy <f Lhiddhi.-~-Vardhamiina. 
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Sf^lra (10). 

f The Nihilist *«In the Rock-crtstal also, 

THERE ABE PRODDCKD FRESH ROCK-CRTSTALS ONE AFTER 

THE OTIIEH ; SINCE ALL INDIVIDUAL THINGS ABE MOMENT- 
ARY; HICNCB WHAT HAS DREN Sl'ATED (iN SC.9) IS WITHOUT 

reason/’ (SG. 10). 

“ The proposition (stated in Sd. 9) that — * In th« case 
of the Rock-crystal, the notion of diversity is doe to the 
diversity of its associates, the Rock-crystal remaining one 
and the same during the Avhole time*’ — is without an^ reason 
ill its support ; — ‘ Why ?* — because ia the Hock-crystal also 
there are produced fresh rock-crystals one after the other; that 
is to say, in what is regarded as the Rock-crystal, several 
rock-crystals appearand several disappear (during the time) ; 
— *how is that?’ — since alt individual things are momentary ; 
the ‘moment’ is an extremely small point of time; and things 
whose existence lasts only for that time are called ‘ momen- 
tary ‘How do you know that individual things are 
momentary?' We infer this from the fact that in the case 
of the Body and such things we find a continuous series of 
growth and decay ; in the Body the essence of food taken, 
brought about by the process of digestion, grows into blood 
and the other constituents of the body ; and this growth and 
consequent decay goes on continuously; and by ‘ groAvth ’ 
there is production or birth of the individual things, and by 
• decay ’ there is destruction.* It is in this fashion that, by a 
process of modification of its constituent elements, there 
comes about, in the Body, in due course of time, a growth 
or development. And what is found in the case of one 
individual thing, (in the shape of the Body) should be under- 
stood to apply to every individual thing/’t 

* Wc Lave adopted add translated tho reading as in the pi in led text. In jlave 
of &e. however, the two Puri Mss. and the Bhasyachandra read 

reading the passage should be translated thus : ‘ In the 
case of the Body we find that there is pofcti, ripening, which is a form of destruction-, 
and there is continuous growth and decay of the food-essence, which becomes 
destroyed and then turns into blood 

t The Nihilistic position is thus summed up in the Tdlparya-- “ All that exists 
must be nioineiitary,— as the body and the Rock-crystal also, being something that 
exists, must ho momentary. In the case of the Body we find that itundeigoes 
growth and decay, in course of time hecoming fat and lean ; from which we infer 
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Vrirdl-a on SQ. (10). 

[P 409, li. IF to P. 4.10, L. 6.1 
VnfJer SU, 9 the Sanhhya ha» ctsfierted — says the 

JBhUsya ; and against this the Bau(J(Jha Nihilist says — “ Tn 
ih^ Rock-crystal ^c. — says the Suira^ ** It is not right 

to assert that there is notion of diversity ia regard to tlie 
Rock-crystal which remains one and the same , — because 
individual things are momentary; — and this momentary 
character of things ia proved by our finding that there ia 
“ continued growth and decay; that is, the momentary charac- 
ter of things is inferred from the fact that in the case of the 
Body and such things, we find that the essential juices 
(of food) brought about by the process of digestion, go 
on growing and decaying (increasing and decreasing) 
every moment; and ‘growth’ means the production and 
‘ decay ’ means the destruction^ of the individual ; and the 
actual production and destruction of the Body (as a whole) 
appear aC another time ; from which it is concluded that 

Var V 410 Body undergoes growth and decay every 

moment. A thing that is not found to under- 
go growth and decay every moment, does not undergo them at 
any time at all ; as we find in the case of the Earth: while 
tlje Earth (the Earthy Object, the Jar) itself remains unchang-* 
ed by baking, there is no appearance or disappearance, in it, 
of such qualities as are produced by baking ; and just as in the 
Earth, which is being baked, there go on momentary trans- 
formations, so are there in every individual thing. This 
argument may be formulated thus The Body must be 

that it ia undergoing minute charges every moment ; and these changes constitute 
60 many * destructions’. Even though such growth aui decay are not apparent i'n 
the case of the Rock-crystal and such things, yet we are justiBod in assuming that 
there must be such in these cases also, because they are enlitieBt like Urn Body.” 
So that the notion of diversity in the case of the Rock-crystal is not mistaken ; there 
arc really diverse crystals, appearing one after the other ; thoiigli the crystal 
apparently remains the same. 
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regarded as becoming different at each point of time, — 
cause while the cognition of its external form continues tho 
same, at the end, a change is perceived in it : — just as in th© 
rase of tho Earthy substance which is being baked, and in 
^he case of the Earthy substance which is not being baked/* 

Snira IJ). 

[TliP. Saiydyika’a anftwer to the above Bauddka argnmerd’l — 

Inasmuch asthkkkis no ueason in slutowt op the 

UNIVKHSAL PROPOSITION, WE CAN ADMrrOF IT ONLY IN 

ACOORDANCK WITH OUll EXPPRIENCB (Su. 11). 

Bhasya on Su. (IV* 

[l\ IG3, L. 14 to P. 164, L. 2]. 

It is not universally true that ‘ in all individual I lungs 
there is continuous series of growth and decay, just as 
there is in the Body ' ; — why? — because there in no reason or 
proof ill support of such a universal proposition ; that is, such 
a universal proposition is not supported either by Perception 
or by Inference. Hence we can admit of it only in accordance 
with our experience ; that is, in cases where we actually per- 
ceive such continuous series of growth and decay, there, by 
reason of our actually seeing the appearance and disappear- 
ance of several individual entities, one after tho other, wo 
admit of such a series of growtli and decay ^ e g., in the case 
of tlio Body and such other things; where, on tho other hand, 
we do not perceive any such series, there we deny it ; e.g.^ in 
the case of such things as the stone and the like. In the case 
of the Rock-crystal, we do not perceive any such series of 
grovvth and decay. Hence it is not right to assert that “ iu 
the Rock-crystal, there are produced fresh rock-crystals, ono 
after the other’* (8u. 10) ; for such an assertion (attributing 
growth and decay to all things on the ground of the Body 
l^ing subject to growth and decay) would be similar to 
the attributing of the bitter taste to all things on the ground 
of tho Arka (a poisonous plant) being bitter ! 

Vartika on Sii. (11). 

[P. 410, L. 6 to P. 411, L. 2]. 

Inasmuch as etc., etc, — says the Sutra, Tho finding of 
the continuous series of growth and decay in the Body, may 
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pi’ove the fact of the Body being different at each moment 
of its existence ; but it cannot prove such Diversity (of 
individual entities) in the case of the Rock-crystal and such 
things, in whom we do not find any such peculiar growth and 
dt^cay ; so that wliat the Nihilist has put forward is not a 
valid reason at all. There must be diversity where it 

IS actually perceived If you mean by this that— “ by 
the perception of the scries of growth and decay we do not 
seek to prove the raomontariness of all things ; all that we 
moHii is that where there is such a series of growth and decay, 
the things is momentary ; — then oiu* answer is that it is 
quite true that in cases where there is continuous growth and 
decay, there is a (Uversili/ of individual entities; but this does 
not mean that they are momentary ; inasmuch as ‘ percep- 
tion of growth and decay \ which is capable of being otherwise 
accounted for, cannot bo accepted as a reason for (i. e, neces- 
sarily proving) momeniarhi^ss, How can it be accounted 
for otherwise? Well, what happens in the case of the 
Body is that the coraponout particles ef the Body, on becom- 
ing joined by the particles of food, renounce their former 
composite form and take up another, and thus bring about 
another body (different from the former) ; and thus it is only 
right that we should admit of (hvevsiiy (of individual bodies) 
[on the strength of the fact put forward ; but it cannot be 
accepted as a valid reason (for regarding the bodies as 
momentary), 

** The statement of the proposition is similar in both 
oases/' If you mean by this that — “it is admitted that the 
component particles of tlie Body being joined by the parti- 
cles of food renounce their former composite form and take 
up another, and bring about a different (new) body ; but it 
is not admited that the new body is produced, because of the 
momentary character (of the former body); now what is 
the reason for tliis ? ’* — our answer is that we do not admit 
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it because it is no proof; tint is, it is not that we seek to 
prove the diversity of bodies by the presence of growtii and 
decay through food ; you have asserted that the body is a 
different one because there are found in it features that dis- 
tinguish it from the former body, — and from that yon have 
deduced the momentary character of bodies, — so tluib you 
make ‘ the percepiion of distiftguisliing features* the reason 

for * momentary ‘character * ; and what we do is 
Var. P. 411. / , * , 

simply to point out that the sanl ‘ perception 

of distinguishing features* is capable of being otherwise 
accounted for, and hence can not be a reason for * momentary 
character;* and we do not assert anything as a proof (for 
diversity). 


Bhasya on Su. (12). 

[W 164, L. 2 to L. 8]. 

Some people hold that — “ Every object consists of a 
series of entities, each entity being entirely destroyed and 
succeeded by an entirely different entity, without any trace 
of the former, — and each of these entities has but a momen- 
tary existence ;** — but this view 

CAN NOT BE ACCEPTED ; BECAUSE THE CAUSE OP PRODUCTION 

AMB OP DESTEUCTION (wHEN PRESENT) ABE PBBCElVED. 

(Su. 12). 

The augmentation of component particles is perceived to 
be the ‘ cause of production in the case, for instance, of the 
Ant-hill and such other things; and the disruption of compo^ 
nent particles is perceived to be the ' cause of destruction,’ 
in the case, for instance, of the Jar and such other things. 
But when a philosopher holds that a thing is destroyed^ with- 
out losing any of its component particles, or that a thing is 
prodveedf without having its component particles augment- 
ed, — there can not be perceived any cause, either of the 
* total destruction ’ or of the ’ production * of an entirely new 
thing.* 


*The VAr(ika explains the arguineint somewhat differently. 
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VSrtika on Su. (12). 

[P. -411, L. 2 to P. 413, L. 3]. 

In case it be necessary for us to put forward positive 
proof (of Diversity), we put forward the following — Because 
the cause of production and of destruction is always perceived— 
says the SBtra, 

(A) In the case of tlie Ant-hill and the Jar respectively, 
wo perceive the ‘ csuse of production,’ in the form of aug^ 
mentation, and the ‘ cause of destruction,’ in ihe form disrup- 
tion ; these two would not be possible if things had really 
momentary existence. ‘ Augmentation ’ means growth — e.g. 
when we say ‘the bull has grown;’ ‘Disruption’ means 
decay e g., when we say ‘ the bull has decayed ;’ both these 
expressions pertain to things that have continuous existence ; 
when a new thing is produced, we do not say that ‘ it has 
grown ; ’ nor when it is destroyed do we say ’ it has decayed.’ 
So that what theS«/m means is — ‘inasmuch we perceive the 
cau^e of production, in the shape of augmentation, and tho 
cause of destruction in the shape of decay [things can not 
have merely momentary existence].* 

(B) Or, the term ‘ karanaf in the Sutra may be taken 
as standing for the ‘ siibstratuiu,’ the ‘container’; the 
‘ karya ’ or product being the ‘ contained ;’ and what the 
Sutra means is that, ‘if things are momentary, the relation 
of container and contained, the relation of cause and effect 
is not possible; — hence, the meaning of the Sutra is— ‘ inas* 
much as w§ perceive the relation of Cause and Effect (among 
things), things cannot be momentary ’ ; the argument being 

•This is the Farp/a’s-interprctalioii of the Kfitia tliis is Homewhat different 
from tho interpretation of the according to wliicli the Sfitiii ineanH — ‘in- 

asmuch as the causes of production and destiuction are always perceived, if 
present,— and as we can not perceive any such cause in the case of tho momentary 
production aud destruction of things, — we conclude that there is no such pro- 
duction or destruction/ 
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formulated iu tho form — ‘ Tho Cause aud Effect must exist at 
the same point of time, because they bear to each other 
the relation of container and contained, — just like the milk 
and the basin ’ ; the milk is contained in the basin, and exists at 
the same time as tho basin. ** Wliat you say cannot be 
accepted; as there is no such thing as (he relation of con- 
tainer and contained,” If you mean by this that — “ no 
such relation as that of container and contaii^d subsists 
between the cause and its effect, because as a matter of fact, 
tho Effect is not contained in anything at all ; we have never 
seen any Effect being contained in anything,” — our answer 
is that this is not true, tho premiss propounded being not 
quite tru*c : it is not exactly true that ‘ no effect is contained 
in anything’; for according to both parties, C«>lour is afi 
effect and is yet contained in something ; and further, it goes 
against your own tenet that * Touch is tho substratum of 
Colour ’ ; that is, if Colour be held to be not contained in 
anything, ilum that contradicts your assertion that ‘ Touch 
is the suhstratum of Colour.’ On the strength of this exam- 
ple of Colour — which bears testimony to tho coevalty of two 
things — whatever pair of things we prove to be coeval, — all 
those things come to be proved as existing at the same point 
of lime. 

[Thi -Opponent takes up a new line of argument] — “ Even 
among momentary things we find the relation of cause and 
effect; both destiuction and production happening at the 
same point of time ; o.g., in the case of the rising and dip- 
ping of the two ends of the scale.” If you moan by this 
that— ‘Mie relation of Cause and Effect is possible among 
momentary things also, the appearance of the effect being 
simultanoous with the destruction of the cause : the effect 
comes into existence at the moment that the cause is des- 
troyed ; and while it is undergoing destruction the Cause is 
extant, and tho produciion of the Effect comes about at the 
same moment of time as the destruction of tho cause ; just 
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fiS tlie rising of one end of the scale and the dipping of the 
other occur at the same moment/* — onr answer is that this 
is not right, as you have not understood the meaning of the 
reason we have put forward : wo do not siiy that there is no 
relation of Cause and Effect among momentary things ; what 
we mean is that the Cause and the Effect existinsr at two 
different points of time, they cannot bear to each other the re- 
lation of container and contained ; and that there is no in- 
stance to show tliat an Effect exists without substratum for 
container); while in support of our view — that the Effect 
is contained in the cause — we have the instance of Colour, 
etc.* Then as regards the action of the S'^ale (that you 
have cited as an instance of simultaneity of cause and effectb 
we do not accept the view that the ritiiuij of one end and the 
iVipping oi the other are two distinct aols ; in fact the two 
together form a single act; and as such this cannot be 
regarded as an instance of the simultaneity of two acts ; that^ 
is to say, if wliat you put forward refers to the Scale (as a 
whole), then the two acts (of rising and dipping) that you 
spoke of constitute a single act of swinging (of the entire 
Scale); and there being a single act, it is not right to speak 
of ‘simultaneity* in this connection ; for what is one cannot 
be spoken of as ‘simultaneous/ If, however, you refer to 
the two parts (pans, of the scale), — then, inasmuch as no 
one holds the view that these t.vo acts are related to each 

® Tlio lias been trying to show that llie relation of Cause and Effoct 

is poaaible also aiuons; nioinentaiy things. But it is not the relation of cause 
and effect that we pnt forward as liie reason for the non-moinentary character of 
thiii'^s* it is tlie relation of container and contained as subsisting between cause 
end effect, that we have pat forward as the reason ; and Ihid latter redation is not 
possible in the case of monicntary things. Wh.U too is the meaning of the 
’destruction* of thecansn? t).>e3 it consist in the non-existence of the cause ? 
Or in the presence of tlic causes leading to its destruction ? If the former, then 
there can be no simnltaneity between Canse and Effeo" ; and if the Utter, the cause 
of destruction coining into existence while the thing to be destroyed is sUli pres- 
ent, how can tliU Utter be regarded as m9inentary '} If the Etfect came into exis- 
tence at the same time as the Cause, then the two being likethe two horns of the 
Cow, one could not be regarded as the cause of the other.— 
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other as cause and efiFect [since the Rising subsisting in one 
pnn, cannot be tlie cause of the Dipping in the other pan}, 
whrtt could be related to what? [the two acts subsisting in 
two distinct substrata]. If what you mean to lay stress upon 
is only the simultaneitg (between the Rising and Dipping of 
the two ends of the scale) ; — then our answer is that there is 
simultaneity between things only when there is simultaneity 
between their causes ; i e., it is only when the causes of several 
things exist at the same time that those things come into 
existence simultaneously; so that there can be no connection 
between the Rising and the Dipping (of the two ends of the 
scale themselves ) ; and as for the simultaneity of their causes, 
— this is not possible ; for the cause of the Rising consists 
of gravity^ a certain effort and some conjunctions ; and that 
of the Dipping the cause consists of the contact of the scale 
with the string as aided by the contact of substances possess- 
ed of gravity. [Thus then, even though between Rising 
and Dipping there may be this simultaneity that their causes 
aie simultaneous, it does not prove anything either as regards 
the Rising and Dipping between cause and effect, or as regards 
things being momentary]. If the Opponent should deny 
that Motion or Conjunction are distinct things, — this has 
already been answered: it has been already pointed out 
that Conjunction is something different; and being the cause 
Var p 413 Conjunction, Motion also must be something 

different. 

Even such causes of production and destruction as are 
found present in the case of certain things are not found to 
be present in the case of the Rock-crystal ; and what is 
never found cannot be admitted. 

Snlra ( 13 ). 

[The Nihilist says]— 

“ JnST AS IN THE CASE OF THE DESTRUCTION OP MILKf 
AND THE PRODUCTION OF CURD, THE CAUSE IS NOT PERCEIVED 
[and IS VET admitted], — SO WOULD IT BE IN THE CASE 
OF THE SUBSTANCES IN QUESTION.’ —Stt. (13). 
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bhdsya on (Sd. 13). 
fL. 164, L. II to L. 13 ] 

** [When milk is turned into curdj though we do not 
perceive the cause either of the destruction of the milk, or 
of the production of the curd, yet the existence of such 
cause is admitted; -similarly in the case of the Rock-crystal, 
the existence of the cause of destruction, as also of the 
production, of several individual entities should be admitted.'' 

Vartika on Su. (13). 

[P. 413, L. 7 to L. 9.] 

Just as in the case hf the destruction of milk ^'C . — 
says the StJtra^ Even though the cause of the destruction 
of milk is not perceived, and yet it is admitted ; so also the 
cause of the production of the curd ; in the same manner, 
the causes of the production of the individual Crystal-entities 
are not perceived, yet they should be admitted/' 

Sntra (14^. 

[The S/rfrfAaw/ni answers], — 

InaSMOCH as THKUE is actual APPBKHKNSlOiV 
THHOUOH INDICATIVES, THEBE AS NO NON-PEUCEPTION (iN 
THE CASE OF MILK AND COKD). — SU. (14), 

Bhpsya on Hu. (14.) 

[P. 164, L. 15. to P. 105, L. 1.] 

As a matter of fact, the cause of the destruction of Milk 
is actually apprehended, — being indicated by the destruc- 
tion of the Milk ; similarl}’ the cause of the production of 
Curd is also apprehended, — being indicated by the production 
of the Curd ; so that it is not true that there is “ non-percept 
tion " (of the said caiiaes). * Contrary to this is the case of 

®Tliat tin re is destruction of tlio Milk is inferred from the appearance of Cnrd 
in the milk-particles ; the inference being — ‘In the inilk-particlee there has been 
destructlcH of Milk^ because there have appeared in them particles of n substance 
other than, not compatible with. Milk, and the destruction of Mtlk being thus 
cognised, inasmuch as the said destructiou is an effect, it must have a cause i 
BO that the cause of destruction is indicated b}'', has for its indicative, the destruction. 
The indicative of the producDon of Curd conaists in the actual perception of the 
Curd ; and when the production is thus cognised, inasmuch as it is an effect, it 
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such substances as the Rock-crystal and the like; for in 
the case of these, there is uotliiiig to indicate the 
productions of several individual entities (it) the same 
object); wliich leails us to conclude that tht^re is no such 
produclion (of several entities in a piece of Rock-crystal). 

Varfikn on Su. fH). 

[P. 413, L. 11 to P. 421, L. 131. 

Inasmuch as iherf is actual apprehension etc, e/c.,— says 
the STilra, That which is actually apprehended through 
indicatives cannot be said to be non-existent. Quite 
different is the case of the Rock-crystal and such substances; 
that is to say, there is nothing to indicate that in each such 
object as the piece of Rock-crystal there are productions of 
several (inornentcary) entities. “ It is not true that there 
is notliing to indicate this ; the diversity in the touch, which 
IS cool and warm, proves that there is diversity (in the 
things); as a matter of fact, we find that there are different 
kinds of touch, cool or warm, only when there are different 
things; as we find in the case of Fire and Water [the two 
being regarded as different things, because one is hot and 
tlie other ; — and such diversity of touch is found in 

the case of the piece of Rock-crystal also [from wliich it 
follows tliat several pieces have come into existence].** 

It is true that there is this diversit}^ of touch (in the case 
of tht) Rock-crystal) ; but it is due to other causes. 

“ What is that cause F' 

That cause consists of the eutrauce (into it) of particles 
of Fire and Water; that is, when particles of Water enter 
into it, the Rock-crystal becomes cool, and when particles of 
Fire enter into it, it becomes hot. 

must have a cause ; so that the 'cause of the production of Curd ’ is indicated 
by its production. And it is not true that "tlie cause of the destruction of 
Milk and that of production of Curd are not perceived (as urged by the Opponent 
in Su. 13).— 

® Similarly, the piece of Rock-crystal is cool at one moment, and warm the next, 
which shows that the former piece has disappeared and a new piece has been pro- 
duced in its place. 
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It is not right to say that there is entrance of Water 
and Fire particles ; for there can be no reason for such 
particles entering into things in varying quantities; for in* 
stance, when during the winter pieces of wood, earth, stone 
and metal are exposed to the atmosphere at night, the degree 
of coolness found in these things is varying, the succeeding 
being cooler than the preceding [the metal cooler than the 
stone, which is cooler than the earth, which again is cooler 
than the wood] ; and similarly when those same things are 
exposed to the rays of the summer sun, the degree of heat 
V‘ P 414 found in them is varying, the succeeding being 
hotter than the preceding ; all this variation 
would (according to you) mean that varying quantities of 
Water and Fire particles have entered the said things [more 
Water and Fire particles entering into the Metal than into 
the Stone, and so forth] ; but we find no reason (or justifica- 
tion) for any such assumption. From all this it follows that 
the right explanation of the phenomena in question is that 
at each different moment of time, things are produced out 
of the particles of the elemental substances concerned, and 
those things, by their very nature, imbibe, fiom external 
causes, the varying qualities laentioned.*’' 

Certainly this would not be the right explanation ; for the 
entrance of Water and Fire particles does not set aside the 
‘ nature of things * [so that the view tlmt such particles enter 
the things is not incompatible with what the Opponent has 
said in connection with the * nature of things J ; so that the 
explanation based upon the * nature of things being equally 
available for both parties^ such, ‘ nature of tilings ’ cannot 
serve as a reason (for one view or the other^t. Further, 

• ** Wbeii tbe piece of Metal is exposed to the Sun, it is not true that larger 
quantities of fire-particles enter into it ; what happens is that out of the same con- 
Btituent particles a fresh piece of Metal is produced, endowed with the additional 
amount of heat ; and so forth,” 

t The reasonings put forward by the Opponent do not prove the momentary 
character of things. For if the divergent qualities of the metal, stone Ac., were due 
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the reason put forward by the Nihilist (‘ because in the Wood, 
Stone, &c., there is a varying degree of qualities of cool- 
ness is also ‘coiitradictory that is, if you do not 

admit the view that particles (of Water and Fire &c. ) 
enter into things, — tlien you stultify your own doctrine 
that ‘‘the Elemental Substances (Earth, Water and Air) 
are of the nature of hardness^ viscidity^ Iieat^ and inn- 
tionJ' “How so Well, (according to you) 

the thing that was hird becomes hot at one time, 
that which was hot becomes hird; so that the thing wliich 
was of one nature, comes to be one of two and three 
natures.* For one, on the other hand, who accepts the view 
that particlesof substance enter into things, this absurd con- 
tingency does not arise ; because when a thing (that was not 
hot before) becomes hot, what happens| according to this 
view, is that it acquires the heat subsisting in another 
substance wliicli is in close contact with the former. 

to the coming into existence of new stones nnd new metals at each moment of 
time, and evpry diversity of character were due only to tlie production of now 
entities, -^theii it would he possible to perceive divergent charaoterisiics in the single 
piece of wood also ; as according to the Niliilist, in the piece of wood also several 
individual entities arc always coming into existence. Hence the rignt view would 
appear to be tint in the piece of wood itself, there are two such distinct qualities as 
serve to distinguish it from the rnetal and the stone ; tliough these do not distinguish 
it from the several wood-pieces that go on being produced momentarily (according 
to the Nihilist). And these same distinct qualities would serve to account for the 
divergent qualities of coolness and heat, also under the theory that things are not 
momentary ; — so that the arguments addaced do not necessarily prove the moment- 
ary character of things. — fd^parya. 

^ According to the Nihilist, what distinguishes one elemental substance from 
another is that Earth is liar<l, tlie Water is viscid, Fire is hot, and Air is mobile. Now 
turning to the phenomenon cited by the Nihilist, when the Stone becomes hot, what 
happens, according to him, is tliat in place of the Eprth, which was dry, there 
has come into existence, the Fire, which is hot ; and wlien the stone becomes cool, 
there is produced, in place of Earth, Water ; and so forth ; and thus the same piece 
of Stone being both hot and cool and dry, all these three would be found present in 
the same Stone ; so that the three qualities could not be regaidedas mutually ezclus 
ive. And this would be directly against the Nihilist’s tenets.^-fdfpar^a. 
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There is a farther * contradictioa ’ (or incongruity) in- 
volved intho reason put forward by the Nihilist, “ How ?” 
Because it admits the presence of diverse peculiarities in one 
and the same thing: That is, according to this, one and the 
same thing becomes, at one and the same time, bard as 
well as hot, and this becomes endowed with a threefold 
character ; so that the reason — ‘ because we perceive pecu- 
liarities ’—becomes ‘contradictory,’ inasmuch as it goes 
against a former assertion made by yourself [and this is 
the dehnition of the ‘ contradictory ’ Reason, as propounded in 
Su l'2-6] • If (with a view to escape from this difficulty) 
yon Fay that — “it isnot mere peculiarity that proves diversity ; 
only such peculiarities prove diversity as are incompatible 
with one another (and as such cannot coexist);” — this cannot 
be riglit; for it shows that you have not grasped our mean- 
ing : We also do not say that mere peculiarity proves 
the diversity of things; but only such peculiarities as are 
not compatible with one another, and which are clearly 
differentiated from one another can serve as the differentia 
of things; — and what we mean is that these peculiarities 
(which go to differentiate Earth, Water, &c.,) must be 
incompatible with one another; if they were not so, they 
could not serve as diflferentias [so that when you say 
that the stone which was hard, and as such possess- 
ed of the differentia of Earth, becomes hot, and as 
such endowed with the differentia of Fire, it clearly 
means that the stone becomes the substratum of two in- 
compatible qualities]; and further, if all three differentias 
Bardn^ss ot Earth, II viness of 'Fivef Viscidity of Water and 

^Tlie explanation provided by the Nihilist is not only incompatible with 
bis dehnitioo of tbe Elemental Substances, but it also contradicts bis former 
assertion. Under Sd. 3-2-10, the ptrctpUon of peculiarilte* has been urged as the- 
reason for diveraity (in Uie Rock-crystal) ; now it is said that the same thing^the 
piece of stone— is endowed with two or three peculiarities, so that the * perception ol 
peculiarities * is made^the ground for tameness ; and this involves * coatradiction ' 4>t 
what has been assorted before. 
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Mobility of Air) subsisted in a single Object (the piece of 
stone for instance), then, by what particular name would 
that Object be called P If it be called * Earth, * that can not 
be right, for it is found to be hot (and heat belongs to Fire 
only); — if it be called * Fire,’ that also can not be right; for 
it is found to be hard ;— similarly with Air also. Thus then 
it is clear that either the reason adduced by you is contradic* 
tory to your definition of Earth Ac.,- or it does not prove 
divertity. 

What we have said above applies also to the case of heat 
Vir P 416 perceived in Water (exposed to fire) ; in Water 
also, heat, viscidity and mobility subsist at one 
and the same time [when for instance, Water is boiling]. 

[Against the theory that when Water becomes hot, par* 
tides of Fire enter into it, the objection has been raised 
that-—** if Fire*particlea have entered into Water, then, just 
as we perceive there the hot touch of Fire, so should we 
also perceive therein the Colour of Fire ; just as we do in 
the red-hot ball of Iron ; ” — against this objection] some 
NaiySyikas * have offered the answer ttiat—' It is not right 
to urge the possibility of the perception of the Colour of Fire 
in the Water; because the Colour (though present) is sup- 
pressed.' 

But this explanation is not right ; for it shows that the 
person who offers this explanation does not know the 
doctrines of NySya: it is not the NaiySyika's view that the 
Colour of Fire is suppressed by the Colour of Water ; his view 
is that the non-perception of Colour (of Fire, in the Water) 
is due to the fact of Fire being of fonrkinds ; ithas already been 
established in the section of * Sense-organs ’ that Fire is of 
four kinds,— that which has its Colour suppressed, and so 

Bkli^yachan^a^ in quotiog tbw passage, readei^^ after •xfirwut;' 
W6 have adopted this readiog, which is alao in keeping with the f^tparga. 
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forth, * [Vide Bfifisyn under SQ. 3*3 d, wlieredt is shown 
that Fire is— (I) with Colour and Touch manifested, (2) 
with Colour manifested and Touch unmani Tested, (3) 
with Touch manifested and Colour un manifested, and (4) 
with neither Colour nor Touch manifested; and the Fire 
in heated water is of the third kind, hence it is that we 
do not perceive its colour], 

[The V^v{ika takes up the criticism of the Proposi- 
tion pub forward by the Nihilist] — What is the precise 
meaning of the proposition ** [n the rock-crystal, there 
come into existence diverse rock-crystals ** ? If it sim- 
ply means that it is * snmelhittg then the argu- 

ment is auperflaous, seeking to prove what is already 
established : for the Rock-crystal is certainly * something 
different' — from the Ja)\ for instance, and sucli other things 
[this is admitted by all parties]. If it means that it is ‘some- 
thing different * from another piece of Rock-crystal, — that also 
is as before [for all parties admit one piece of Rock-crystal 
to be different from another piece]. It it means that the 
Rock-crystal is ‘something different* from the previous 
Rock-crystal’, (the piece of Rock-crystal which, at the 
previous moment, existed in the place whore we see the 
present Rock-crystal), then we ask — which is that ‘ previous 
rock-crystal * from which it is different ? Inasmuch as you 
cannot specify any particular * previous rock-crystal ’ what 
is said would be meaningless; that is, in the case of such 
things as the Jar and the like there are certain qualities 
of Colour &c., which, as admitted by both parties, admit 
of the discussion as to their being different or non-different ; 
in the case in question on the other hand, there is no 
‘ previous Rock-crystal * admitted by both partieSi from 
which the present rock-crystal could be regarded as 
* This passage quoted tn the iJhd^yachandra reads . SI 
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different;— if your Proposition refers to some suoli ‘previons 
Rock-crjstsil’ as is aihniHed by both parties, tlien no proof 
jsnee<Vd. [For tlie only ‘previous Rock-crystal’ that 
would be admitted by the N-tiyihfi/tu would be some piece 
that existed at some previous time, and not a piece that existed 
in the same place as this present piece, as held Iry the 
Nihilist ; so that if the Nihilist also means only the former, 
then both of us being agreed as to that, no argainents are 
needed^. If again, you accept the present piece of Rock- 
crystal, and assert some past piece of Rock-crystal as different 
from the former [».«., if your proposition is in the form 
* the past Rock-crystal was different from the present one’, 
and not in tlie form ‘ the present Rock-crystal is different 
from the past one’],— then, in that case, th>! dioersitif^ of 
tke gnalitiea of cool and hot touch (which you pot forwaid as 
the probans of your argument) would not be such as subsists 
in the subject of that proposition ; as the diversity of 
qualities is perceived as subsisting in the preaent piece of 
Rock-crystal [and does not subsist in the paat. piece] ; and 
further, who is there that does not admit that the past 
Rock-crystal is different from the present one? If how- 
ever it be meant that the same piece of Rock-crystal is 
‘ different ’, — then this involves m clear self-contradiction : 
one and the same piece being that i tael f as also something 
different. Thus it is found that when we come to examine 
the ‘diversity* (postulated by the Nihilist), it is found 
to be either superfluous (proving what is admitted by all 
parties), or contrary to the Nihilist’s own doctrines. 

What the proposition—' In the rock-crystal there come 
into existence diverge rock-crystals * — means is that * the 
rock-crystal does not become the object of several non- 
simultaneous cognitions ’ 

If such is the meaning of the Proposition, then there is 
00 corroborative instance. 
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** The Lamp would bo the corroborative instance : The 
L^mp is never the object of several non>simu1taneons cog- 
nitions, and 5 ’et it is possessed of the character of being an 
entity^ and so forth ; and this would afford an instance in 
corroboration of wliat we assert in regard to the Rock- 
ery stal. 

Not so; it is not admitted ; it is not admitted by all that 
Var p 416 Lamp and such things are never the object 

of non-aimnltaneous cognitions’; this is not admit- 
ted, for the simple reason that all these things continue to 
exist for several moments [and as such must be the object 
of several e< griitions], For instance [the Lamp continues to 
have existence during the entire series of the following pro- 
cesses] — (1) from its beginning to its end the Lamp is related 
to the presence of its cause at one naoment of time,— (2) at 
the next moment there comes to be manifested in it the 
generic character of * Lamp, * — (?) tlieii comes the moment 
when the action (of disruption) is sot up in its component 
parts, — (4-) then the moment at which there is disjunction 
among the parts, — (5) at the next moment the conjunction 
among the parts is destroyed, — ^6) then comes the moment 
at which the Lamp becomes destroyed. Just as the Lamp, 
so all other things, when undergoing destruction, do so either 
by being reduced to the condition of tlieir constituent cause, 
or by the ajipeavance of their contrary [this refers to the 
case of Qualities only], or by the destruction of their suf>- 
straturn ; [which implies their continued existence for a 
number of moments]; — a thing that has no cause can never 
be destroyed ; according to us nothing that is without cause 
is ever destroyed. 

‘‘ fif the case of the Lamp does not provide the required 
corroborative instance] we may regard the case of the Rock- 
cnystal as analogous to that of the action o/ the eabstauce that 
is undergoing destruction [t. e,, the action set up in the sub- 
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stance that is undergoing deatrucliou is destroyedi comes to 
an endi immediately after it begins ; similaily the individual 
Rock-crystal is destroyed immediately after it has come into 
existence]. 

This also is not right , because in the first place the ad- 
mission of Action involves self-contradiction (on your part), 
and secondly because no such Action is admitted (by us) • 

“ But the destruction of things is not due to any (ex- 
ternal) cause. ” 

If you mean by this that — there is no (external) 
cause to which the destruction of a thing is due; every- 
thing is destroyed the very moment that it comes into exis- 
tence, right ; as none of the alternatives 

to this theory can be maintained : He who holds that “ the 
destruction of things is nob due to any cause** should be 
asked the following questions : — {A) Is it that, since there 
is no cause of destruction, there is no such thing as destruc^ 
iionl or (&) that, since tliere is no cause (of destruction), 
destruction is eternal { According to you, things without 
cause are of two kinds — (1) they are either eternal^ or (2) 

^(ajTlid whole fabric of Nihiliatic doctrine is based upon the denial of all 
* Actisn'’ in substances ; because Action is possible in an object only when It con- 
tinues to exibt for at least sufficient time to be endowed with a potentiality of that 
actlou and iU actual rnanifoatation. So that the very conception of * action ’ is ineoni- 
patible with the Nibiliatio theory, (b) We do not adinii of any such action as is 
destroyed at the very uiomeiit of its existence ; for even the destruction of a sub- 
stance involves persistence for more than one rnontent at one inonient there is the 
action sat up iu the substance, at tbe next moment comes the destruction of the 
aubstanue ; and then comes the destruction of the Action. So that the Aution 
must aabaiat at least durhig three momenta of time.— 

f What the Opponent means is that what the Si^ih&niin has been urging would be 
trite if the destruction of things were due to tbe operation of tome cause outs id A itself. 
Aa amatter of fact however the veiy production of the thing carries its own destruction. 
This argument ia developed at great length in the T^fparya,pp. 383-384, leadfiig 
np to the final conoluaion— Inasmuch at the destruction of things is involved in 
its wwy existeooe, and is not due to an external cause, it is only natural that every- 
thing ahoiild have only a moiuentary exiatence. ” 
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non-exialent ; while according to us, they are of only one 
kind, eternal, (J) Jf then, being without cause, destruc- 
tion be eternal^ then the production of the thing becomes an 
impossibility and the assertion, that “when the thing is 
produced it carries its own destruction with it, is incongru- 
ous (involving a contradiction in terms) ; and further, this 
would mean that the existence of a thing is not incompatible 
with its non-existence (destruction), and this would imply the 
permanent existence of the thing I [For even when its des- 
truction has come about, its existence may continue side by 
side with tho destruction ; just as the destruction continues 
side by side with existence]. (B) If, on the other hand, 
(being without cause) the destruction be held to be won- 
•exisient^ this would mean that there is no destruction of any- 
thing ; so that all things would be eternal ! Further, if 
destruction were non-existent^ then, in the absence of 
destruction, any such conception as ‘ this is destroyed * would 
be impossible ; for it there is no such thing as going^ any 
such conception as ^ this is going' is impossible. If what 
you mean is that — “ Destruction is without cause because 
It is itself indestructible’’, — then, we ask, whence do you 
get at the notion that Destruction is not destroyed ? “ We 

deduce this from the fact that things destroyed are not 
produced again^.” If you mean by this that — “if the 
destruction of a thing were destroyed, it would mean that 
the same thing is again produced”, — then this is not right ; 
for the production of the thing is not the same as the ^des- 
truction of its destruction^; and it is only if it were so that 
• the destruction of its destruction* would mean the re- 
production of the thing f (as asserted by the Opponent). In 

* If the destruction of the Jar were destroyed, it would aieanlhat that same 
Jar is again produced ; as a matter of fact however no Jar ui found to be produced 
again ; hence it follows that the Destruction of things is not destructible. 

t The meaning of this passage is not quite clear. In the first place the reading 
in both editions is quite corrupt ; wc have adopted the following reading— 
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fact the ' production* of a thing is due to a cause ; so that 
whenever the cause is there, there is production. Further,* 
the fact of the matter is that even though Destruction has 
a cause, it is not destroyed ; and this for the simple reason 
that it is negative in its tiharacter; it is the characteristic 
of only positive entities that having causes they are destroyed. 

for negative things, there is no such restriction; for it 
is destroyed, even though without cause ; e. q. the Prior 
Negation (Previous Noa-exiatence) ot things [which, having 
no beginning, has no cause, and yet it comes to an eufl 
when that thing is produced]; and again, it may not be 
destroyed, even when it has a cause ; e. g. that negation of 
things which consists of their total destruction [destruction 
of things is brought about by certain causes, and it never 
comes to an endj. ** If the destruction of things is due 
to a cause, then the very producer of a thing becomes its 
destroyer; that is, the qualities due to bjiking are produced 
by the contact of fire; and this same fire-contact, in pro- 
ducing another set of baking-born qualities, destroys the 
former set of qualities ; so that the producer of these qualities 
is also their destroyer/* This is not right; as it shows 
want of comprehension t on your part; it is clear that you 
have not grasped our VaishSsika doctrine : according to 
our system, the fire-contact destroying the baking-born 
qualities is not the same that produced them ; it is a different 
fire-contact that destroys the former Colour &c., and 
produces the next set of Colour aud other qualities ; and this 

•rft we have, to a certain 

extent, the eiipport of the fUtparya, The ^atparya remarks that the Siddhantin 
here mots the Niliilist on liia O'.va ground : according to the Rauddha Nihilist, 
even positive things are mere non-entities ; so that for them it is all the more im- 
possible to regard destruction as something positive. 

• The now otters the answer from his own stan l-point— says the 

fmparya, 

fFrom the next explanatory sentenoe, it is clear that the right reading is 
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goes on in each succeeding set of qualities being brought about 
by a different fire-contact; so that there is no possibility of 
the producer of a thing being its destroyer. If what you mean 
is that— “tliat which is of the same nature as the producer 
of a thing cannot be its destroyer our answer is that this 
is not true ; for we find that the contact of water produces 
the sprout; and yet a similar contact of water (in the shape 
of a flood) also destroys that sprout ; and certainly what is 
actually found to happen cannot be taken exception to as 
something incorigruous. Further, there can be no answer to 
the objections raised above (P. 416, L. 8) against the view 
tlnit “ the destruction of things is without cause/' From 
all this we are led to accept the view that tlie destroyer of 
a thing is (and may be) of the same nature as its producer. 

Wo have pointed out above the incongruities involved 
ill the IMihilist’s proposition, with special reference to the 
ptobdTtJum that there are diveise rock-crystals appearing 
and disappearing in the same rock-crystal.” 

•Some people seek to prove the momentary character of 
things, {a) on the ground of ‘ the perception of peculiarities* 
and {b) on the ground of ‘destruction of things being with- 
out cause against these we urge the following argument:* 

When the Nihilist declares that (Faculty, 

Impulse) are ksanika^ momentary/’ — he should be asked 
the exact meaning of the terra ‘ ksanika ^ : when you use 
the terra * ksanika,' * momentary/ what is it that is meant ? 
(a) If it means that the faculties are liable to destruction^ 
then it asserts only what is already admitted (by all parties, 
and is as such, superfluous), {b) If it means that they are 
liable to quick destruction^ then the epithet added (quick) 

• Tli« momentary character of things has also been refuted above, yet on that 
occasion, ^diversity' was the main object of our attack ; while now we turn our 
attention mainly against momeutarhiets. This is the point of diflFerence. 
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makea the assertion contrary to your tenets. • (c) If ib 

means that they are prodiicrd and deMroypd^ this also would 
Var P 418 others; that is, the meaning being tliat 

Faculties are produced and destroyed y the assertion 
becomes entirely superfluous (asserting what is already 
admitted by all parties). If the phrase ‘produced and 
destroyed* means that they are produced and destroyed at 
one and the same point of time, — i. e., the production and 
destruction are simultaneous — -then there arises this absurdi- 
ty that, just as there is ‘production* of only such 
things as are not already producedy (and ‘ destruction * comes 
about simultaneously with production) — so the ‘destruction * 
also would be of only such things as are not already pro’^ 
daced ! Then again, if the phrase ‘ produced and destroyed * 
means that being producedy^ it is destroyed^ — even so, like 
prod action y destruction also should have a cause; that is, 
just as the production of a thing being an action and hence 
contingent on circumstances (occasional), is due to a cause, 
—so in the same manner (and for the same reason) tlie 
thing can undergo destruction^ ojily when it undergoes the 
operation of the cause of that destruction ; for we have 
already pointed out (Text, P. 410, L. 9, et seq.) the 
objections to the view that the destruction of things is with- 
out cause. 

1'hen again, the terra 'ksanikn^ contains the possessive 
affix {thaiiy by Parjini, 5-2-115); — how does thisaflix come in? 
If, in accordance with the Nirnkfay * stands for 

‘ f\Sioyo- \ destruction,— and the term ‘ ksanikn ’ means that 
vdnch has destruction, — this cannot be right, because of the 
difference in time; that is, at the time that there is ‘ destruc- 
tion, * the thing to which it belongs is not there (having ceased 

•The qualification * quick* applied to the deetructihility of IinpreHeiona impliea 
that the destruction of other things is not qvick; i. they are more lasting than 
Impressions; and this would be contrary to the Nihiliet’s doctrines, by which all 
things are momentary. 
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to exist); and the possessive affix is never found to be used 
in connection with things thajb exist at diflFerent times.* If 
(with a view to escujiing from this difficulty) it bo held that 
— the positive entity itself, as qualified by its impending 
destruction, is what is spoken as *lc§anika^ [so that qualifi- 
cation by something impending not being impossible, this 
would form the Imsis of the required possessive relation], — 
but even so, it is not possible for the thing, qualified by 
the destruction, to be spoken of as having or possessing that 
destruction ; and thus also the use of the possessive affix 
would be unjustifiable. 

What is meant by Faculties being ksanika is that the 
time of their existence is only one Ksana^ moment ; having 
posited the Ksana’* or moment^ rs the lowest conceivable 
measure of time, we call those things ksanika which con- 
tinue to exist only during that point of time.’* This alsocan 
not be right; because the Baud^Jha admits of Time as a mere 
name (a mere hypothetical entity, without I'eal exis- 
tence): ** O Bhik^us, five things exist in mere name **— says 
the Buddhist scripture; — and that which is a mere name 
cannot serve as the qualification of anything. 

We have already pointed out {Text^ P, 415, 1. 20 et. seq.) 
that in support of the proposition — * things are momentary’ 
—there can be no corroborative instance; Lamp and such other 
things not being admitted (by both parties, as momentary). 

As regards the reasons or premisses put forward (in sup- 
port of tlie proposition ^all things are momentary be- 
cause we perceive peculiarities at the end, ^ and so forth,— they 
are either ‘inadmissible* (A^iddha\ or ‘ otherwise explicable 
(Angafhasiddha)^ or ‘ contradictory * ( Vir%t4dha) ; and as such 

•The Poueteor and the Potaetied must exist at tlie same time ; otherwise tl»e 
reJation of poasessien would be itii possible. Uenceno possessive relation being poss* 
ibie between the thing and its destruction, the use of the possessive affix in Kaanika 
cauiiot be right. 
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cannot be accepted aa valid reasons.* Then (as regards tli<j 
• peculiaritieB’) eveTi granting (for the sake of argument) that 
tilings are possessed of * peculiarities/— yonr premiss is 

r. found to be ‘Inconclusive' in view of the said 

peculiarities belonging to the one thing that 
exists at that present moment; that is to say, in order to 
be an effective premiss, the ‘ presence of peculiarities ' must 
be such as is admitted by both parties ; and this can only be 
when the ‘ peculiarities' are taken as belonging to the one 
thing that exists at the present moment ; and the ‘ presence 
of peculiarities/ being thus found to be concomitant with a 
eifigle thing^ must be rejected as ‘inconclusive' ,in the proving 
of dicersitg). If the premiss is stated in the qualified form — 

“ because we aee peculiarities at the end/' — the qualification 
becomes futile; the exact meaning of the phrase ‘ at the end ' 
is not explained ; and further^ it has to be explained which 
particular ‘ end ' (preceding or following) is meant to be that 
at which the peculiarities are perceived. If ‘end* stands 
for d^tfiructioh^ then certainly no peculiarities are ever per- 
ceived at such ‘end' [The thing having been destroyed, 
wherein could the peculiarities be seen V], If the lust entity 
itself be spoken of as the ‘end', then, inasmuch as the 
‘peculiarities' would be perceived in one entity, the probans 
(as concomitant with singleness^ not diversity) would be * con- 
tradictory.’ 

Another premiss (adduced by the Nihilist in support of 
the proposition that ‘ all things are momentary ') is— “ be- 
cause there is perception and non-percoption ” ; and the pur- 
port of this premiss is as follows: — “When such things as 

• The readoiiB, adduced by the Nihilist are— (a) ‘because there is perception, at 
the end, of peculiarities ' ^ this is ‘ inadmissible/ since this perception cannot belong 
to tlie preceding inonieut ;—(b) * because things exist’ and (c) ‘ because they are 
products' ; both these are ‘otiierwise explicable ' than on the basis of the momentary 
character of things^; and further ‘existence’ and ‘being a product ’ pertaining to 
all things at all times, aie both ‘ contradictory ’ to ‘ niomentariness.’ 
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the Lamp are being carried, they go oa being destroyed at 
one place and produced at the next ; so that there are ‘ per* 
ception and non-perception* of those thinge [there being 
percepivm when the thing is prodnoed, and ‘ non-percep- 
tion * when it is destroyed] ; —similarly when the person, 
l)6vadatta, goes along, we have ‘ perception and non-pa rcep- 
tion ’ of him; which proves that this person also is under- 
going destruction and production at every moment/* 

This reasoning liowevor is nob valid ; as the * perception 
and non-perception’ of l)Svadatta and such persona is due 
to other causes ; that is the said ' perception and non-per* 
ception* are due to eonj un::tion and disfunction^ and not to 
production and {h,sf.r notion i when the co-njnnction of a person 
with a certain ptace has come to an end, that person ia not 
perceived at that place; and when tlio said conjunction has 
come about, he is perceiired at that place ; [so that ‘ percep- 
tion and non-perception ’ should be attributed to the presence 
and absence of conjunction ; for] when, by reason of the con- 
jtinction of a thing with a place, that thing is conceived of 
as being present at that place, the appearance ol the no- 
tion of such presence or absence must be due to the 
presence or absence of the said conjunction. As against 
the philosoplier who would deny the oxistence of conjunc- 
tion and disjunction, we l>ave already proved before that 
there is such a thing as Conjunction; and the same would 
apply to Disjunctian also. Thus it becomes established 
that the ‘ perception and non-perception * of things are due to 
conjunction and disjunction ; they cannot be due to any- 
thing else. Then as regards your assertiou that The 
Lamp is produced at another place (after having been 
destroyed at one place),”— we do nob quite understand 
this. Why so ? ” Well, according to you, a thing is 
destroyed at the same place at which, it is produced ; so that 
the thing (Lamp) that would be produced next, being non- 
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teract the force of gravity); and, when the retarding agency 
is removed, it leads to quicker falling ; then again, ibis found 
that a piece of stone dropped in tlie Air falls more quickly 
than rain-drops [though there is the same fore 3 of Gravity 
operating in both cases]. 

From all this it follows that * unequal falling' is not a 
valid reason (in support of the proposition that * all things 
are momentary *). 

“ What”— asks tlie Nihilist — ‘‘is your reason in support 
of the non-momeatary character of things?” 

We have already indicated our reason, when we pointed 
out that the Cause and its Effect, being related bo each other 
by the relation of container and contained, must exist at tlie 
same time, just like the cup and the jujube fruit in it.* 
For the following reason also [we hold that things are not 
momentary^ 

(A) ‘ The cognitions in question (i.e. the series of cogni- 
tions that we have in regard to the single piece of Bock* 
crystal), which are not simultaneous, must pertain to a single 
object, — because, while being co-exteusive (or conterminous) 
with such cognitions of the thing as are not wrong, they are 
spoken of by means of the same words,— just like the cogni- 
tion of one thing by several persons at the present one and 
the same momentf ; — when several persons come to have 
cognitions in connection with the single present moment, these 
cognitions,— being oo-extensive with such cognitions of the 
thing as are not wrong, and also capable of being spoken of 

•Tlie reading tliougli l.uiid in both editions, is not right; the 

right reading is supplied by the Dhdsi/a<.handra^ which has quoted this 

passage. 

tThe fdtparya explains • avyutthdyi* as ^ abhrdufa' ; it remarks that 
the clause ‘ while ’ wonl 1 be sufDjient as a valid premiss, and the other 
clause, * they are spoken oE by means of the sa’rte word,* has been added only as 
an additional reason. 
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by means of tbe same words, — are found to pertain to a sing- 
le object; in the same manner, the non-simultaneous Cogni- 
tions in question also, — being co-extensive with such cognitions 
of the thing as are not wrong, and capable of being spoken 
of by means of the same words, — must pertain to the same 
ringle object.* [This proves the continued existence of 
single objects]. 

(B) ‘ The cognitions of each single Soul cannot belong to 
several agents, — for, if they were so, no recognition or recol« 
lection should be possible, — just as it is not possible when 
tlic cognitions belong to DOvadatta and other diverse indivi- 
duals.’ [ddiis proves the continued persistence of the 
Soul]. 

(C) ‘ The cognitions of Colour, Taste, Odour and Touch 
must have one as well as diverse causes [the one cause being 
the Soul, and the diverse causes being, tlie Visual Organ in 
the case of Colour-cognition, tbe Gesfatory Organ in the case 
of Taste«cognition, and so forth], — because they are all 
recognised as ' mine — just like the cognitions of the pres- 
ent single moment by several such persons as have entered 
into an agreement with one another (and as such form a 
single entity, in the shape of the Composite Group of Indivi- 
duals) ? [This also proves the conlinued persistence of tbe 
Soul]. 

(Dj ‘ The cognitions of yesterday and of to-day, falling 
within a single contiguous series— have one as well as diverse 
causes, — because they are recalled as ‘ mine’, — like the cog- 
nitions of several persons just referred to.’ [This also 
proves the persistence of the Soul]. 

(E) ‘ The cognition of things described in the Scriptures 
must have one as well as diverse causes, — because they are 
recognised — like the cognitions of several persons just refer- 
red to and also because there is no such recognition in the 
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case of the several cognitions belonging to several agents 
just as shown before/ 

BhUsya on Sti. MS;. 

[P. 105, L. I to P. 106, L. 5], 

To what the Banijcjhfi Nihilist has urged in Su. 13, some 
one (the Slnkhyti) has offered the following answer — 

Su. (15). 

“Or THK MILK THERE IS NO DESTRUCTION (WUIiN IT 

TURNS INTO curd); FOR WHAT HAPPENS IS EITHER TRANS- 

P)HMATION OR MANIFESTATION OF NEW QUALITIES/’* 

(Su. 15). 

“ Of the milk there is trnnsformafion, not dfisfriicfioti,* — 
Says one (the Sankhya) — “and there is tranaforniation when 
the substance remaining constant, its former character (e. 
that of ‘ milk*) is destroyed and a new character (e. y, that 
of ‘curd *) is produced/’ 

Another philosopher (the Neo-Sankhya) says that there 
is manifestalion of new qualities ; i. the substance remain- 
ing constant, its former qualities disappear and new ones 
appear ”.t 

Both these views appear as if they were one and the 
same. 


Vortika on SQ. (15)- 
[P. 421, LI. 15—20.] 

“ Of the milk — says the Sfifra, The Milk is not 

destroyed^ nor is the curd produced ; what happens is that 
the substance remaining constant, its former quality disap- 
pears and new qualities appear.” 

® The Irrtiisijitioii of the S is in acjonlancs with Iho interpretation of the 
WiG V troika the BhUsytichanira. According to Vishv.inapia it sltonld 

run thus — ^ What happens is only transformation^ which consists in the manifeslation 
of new qualitiee' 

fThe new qttali ties also are not prohtced^ in the a^jtise that they come into 
existence for the first time ; for according to the Sankiiya, the qualities wore there 
all along ; hut only in a latent form ; and they only become manifeeted ; and when 
they are regarded as having been destroyed, they only disappear from view, they 
are not lost. 
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lioth these views appear as if they were one and (he s*me~^ 
says the Bhasya ; what is the signification of the compara- 
tive particle, ‘ iva\ ‘as if*? What it means is that there is 
this similitude between the two views that according to 
both the Substance remains constant, and yet there is this 
difference tliat, while according to one there is appearance and 
dis tppearante (of qualities), according to the other there is 
destrjiction arid production, 

Bhasya on Su. (1(5), 

[P. 116, L. 5 to L. 12.] 

The answer to both tlie views (put forward in Su. 15) 
is avS follows: — 

Sutra (16). 

\_SicIdhantn] — Whkn wk pkuokivk a nkv/ Substanck 
iiKiNti I'uoDUOKU 'in Boron a fhksh bko(;Nstitution, 

WIO INFiOB FIU)M THIS THIO CASSATION (Dt?STUUOTlUN) OF 
TilF PUEVIOOS SOBvVI'ANuE. (Su. 16), 

When we see that a new Substance, in the shape of Cvrd^ 
is produced through a fresh re-constitutiou or re-or- 
gani.sation of the component particles, — this * re>constitution * 
lieing in the form of v/e infer from this that 

the previous subtance, Milk, has been ‘destroyed’ through the 
disruption of its component particles; just as when we see 
the new substance — Saucer — being [iroduced out of a fresh 
re-arrangeinent of the component particles of the Clay-lump, 
it is inferred that the Clay-lump has been ‘ destroyed*' through 
the disruption of its component particle.s. And the cons- 
titutional contiguity between Milk and Curd is similar to 
that between Clay and things made of Clay; [that is, the 
component particles of the Milk continue to subsist in the 
Curd, just as those of Clay do in tlie thing made of Clay]; 
if there were a complete destruction of the Milk (along with 
its component particles ; if it were completely burnt to ashes, 
for instance), the production of the new substance (Curd) 
would never be possible, — there being no connection possible 
(between this production and any existing substance). 

® When the former constitution or arraiigeiueiit of the compouent particles of 
the former eubstance— Milk — is upset, ami a fresh arrangement — conducive to the 
rww substance — is set in, wo have what is called * bummUrckhanaui ^ -^Bhuiyachandra, 
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VarWca on Su. (16). 

Tbe answer to both views iset forth in SO. 15) is stated s 
When 'tve perceive a new svhstnnce etc. etc. — says tbe Sutra. 
Tbe rest is clear in tbe Bhaeija. 

Further, (as we have seen) according to one view there is 
‘appearance and disappearance/ and according to tbe other 
‘production and destruction ’ (of qualities); — and neither of 
these views is riglit ; for what happens is only the relinquish- 
ment (by the substance) of its former condition. Whether 
the ‘ nivritti (absorption) and pradnrbhaoa (emergence) ' 
consists in ‘ destruction and production * or in ‘ dis- 
appearance and appearance, ’ — in any case, the substance 
relinquishes its former condition ; for unless the thing has 
been totally dissociated from its former condition, there can- 
not be either ‘ appearance and disappearance * or ‘ destruc- 
tion and production. ’ From all this it follows that it is not 
riglit to hold that there is transformation of the substance, 
while it itself remains constant. 

lihasya on St). 16. 

Even admitting (for the sake of argument) that there is 
destruction of Milk and production of Curd without any cause, 
we point out the following objections against the thuoiy 
(of the Nihilist) : — 

Sutra (17). 

Inasmoco as in some cases the cause of destruc- 
tion IS rERCBlVED, WHILE IN SOME II’ IS NOT PEltCElVED, 

— WHAT IS STATED (aS THE PREMISS) IS KOT UNIVERSALLY 

TRUE.* Su. 16. 

It is hot universally true that — “ there is destruction and 
production of individual rock-crystals, just as there is of 
Milk and Curd’* ; — why ? *’ — because there is no reason (in 
support of such a universal proposition) ; that is, there is no 
ground for asserting that “ the case of the individual entities 
in the Rock-crystal is analogous to that of Milk and Curd, 

•VishvAnatba reads the Sajra ahiiply as But every- 

where else — ill tlic NyaycL$u{ravivarawi^ Ny 'iya$ \ch'inihandluif tlic Sutra- Ms. L\ 
•ud in Puri SQ. Ms.— we find it as priuteil in the Text. 
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whera destruction and production are without canse^ — and it 
is nnt analogous to that of the Jar, where there is destruction 
when the cause of destruction is present, so that there is no 
destruction and production of individual entities in the Rock- 
crystal simply because the causes of such destruction and pro* 
d notion are not present.”* 

Further, the statement of the Example is baseless; If 
Mestruction and production’ were ever actually perceived in the 
caseof such things as the Rock-crystal and the like, then alone 
could tl»ere be any basis for the statement of the Example — 
Just as in the case of the destruction of Mdk. and the pro- 
duction of Curd, tlie cause is not perceived” (SQ, IS); — us a 
matter of fact howevtu* ‘ destruction and production * are nob 
perceived (in things like the Rock-crystal) ; — hence the state- 
ment of the Example is entirely baseloss.t 

Then again, when you admit the ‘destruction and pro- 
duction ’of the Rock-crystal, you tacitly admit also the cause 
of these [since, being effects, they must have a cause]; so tliab 
your denial (of the cause) is nob right. That is to say, you 
cannot but admit the force of the Example (of the Jar) in the 
assertion — ‘the destruction and production of the Rock- 
crystal, like those of the Jar, cannot be without cause’ ; 
for the simple reason that its force cannot be denied. On 
the other hand, the force of the Example cited by you — in the 
asserlion “ the destruction and proiluction of the Rock-crystal, 
like those of Milk and Curd, are without cause” — can 
be easily denied ; for the simple reason that (in all cases) 
‘destruction and production ’ are actually found to proceed 


® Tl»e reading of tlie last part of this passage is confiiMed ; by a cuinp.irison of tlid 
readings ill several manuscripts, the right reading appears tu be 



tA correct example is that which is found to he similar to the thing in question ; 
in the present instance ‘destruction and production of several entities in the Roclc- 
ciystal’ is the thing in question, under dispute ; so that the Example, to he c<»rrecf, 
should be one that resembles the said ‘destruction and production*; this resent- 
bUnce could be known to us only if we had ever perceived such ‘destruction and 
production in the Rock-crystal.’ [Until we have perceived a thing, we cannot rccog- 
nise itc resemblance to anything]. As a matter of fact however as no such ‘ production 
and destruction in the Rock-crystal ' is ever perceived : ileuce the example cannot 
bo a correct dtparya. 
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from causes; so that when we see * destruction and produc- 
tion’ in the case of Milk and Curd, we infer the presence of 
a cause; as the Effect is a sure indicative of the Cause. 

From all that has gone before (in this section and the last) 
it follows that Bu(Jdhi or Apprehension is not eternal, 

Vdrtika on Su. (17). 

[P. 422, L. 8 to P. 423, L. 7.] 

Even admitting that the destruction of the Milk and the 
production of the Curd are without cause, we urge that — 
Inasmnch as cj'c. — says the Sofra^ There is no ground 
for believing that the destruction and production of the 
entities in the Rock-crystal, like those of Milk and Curd, are 
without cause, and that they are no/, like those of the Jar, 
due to causes, 

2^he statement of the Example is baseless — sa 3 8 the Bhasj/a. 
"What is the meaning of the term ^ adhisthUna^' ‘ base ’? ” 
It means, ashraya^ substratum. " What then is the mean- 
ing of It means that the original thing 

itself is non-existent ; the meaning beir)g, that as a matter of 
fact we do not perceive the ‘destruction and production of the 
Rock-crystal ’ going on every moment ; so that there can be 
no occasion for the arising of the question whether such 
* destruction and production ’ are with or without cause. 
To one who does not admit the existence of Sound, no one could 
say — ‘ just as Sound, being a product, is non-eternal, so is 
such and such thing also.’ Similarly when the original thing 
itself is non-existent, no Example can be put forward (in its 
corroboration). 

Then again, when you admit the * destruction and produce 
tion of the Rock-crystal,^ you tacitly adniit also the cause of these ; 
80 that your denial is not right. The ‘ Milk and Curd * and 
« >.00 — both of these are instances in point ; 

Var. P. 423. . . -r , r » 

ana the question arises — Is the case of the ‘Rock- 
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crystal’ analogous to that of * Milk and Curd/ or to that of 
‘ Jar '? The truth is that it is analogous to the case of the 
Jar ; because the cause of the * production or destruction ’ 
of the Jar is actually It is not right to regard the case 

of the Rock-crystal as analogous to that of Mxlk and Card ; 
because the cause of the ‘production and destruction’ of 
this latter are deduced by inference. 


From all that huit gone before it follows that Buddhi is not 
eternal — says the Bhasya, For the following reasons also 
should be regarded as non-eternal: — (a) Because being 
a perceptible quality, it subsists in an all-pervading sub- 
stance, like Sound ; (A) because belonging to a community, 
it is perceptible by us and subsists (in something else), 
like Sound ; and (c) because being of the nature of an Instru^ 
menlj it is not perceptible by persons other than Yogis^ 
like Sound.* 

Section (3). 

[SQcras 18 — 41]. 

Buddhi — Apprehension — is a quality of the SouL 
Bhasya on Su, (18). 

[P. 167, L. 16 to P. 108, L. 9.] 

We now proceed to consider the question — From a- 
mong the Soul, the Sense-organs, and the Objects of Cognition, 
of which one is JBuddhi the quality ? t Though this fact 


^ Sound is an instrument in Verbal Cognition. 

t It is only after the eternality of Buddhi has been refuted that there is any 
likelihood of its being a quality of the 8ouI. Hence it is the latter subject that ia 
introduced now. The purpose of this enquiry also consists in the proving' of the 
Soul as an entity apart from the Body &c. Under Sfl. 3 1-1 et, geq, we have proved 
the existence of the Soul, on the strength of Apprehension through Recognition ; 
and now we arc going to establish it on the strength of Apprehension as its quality. 
— Pariaku^dhi, 
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is well known, jet it is introduced with a view to carry on 
further investigations on the subject. The doubt as regards 
A^pprehension (being the quality of the Soul or of some 
other substance) arises from the fact that it is fouTid to 
arise from the contact (of several things, Soul, Mind, Sense- 
organ and Object), and people fail to detect any peculiarity 
in any one of these (by virtue of which the quality of 
Apprehension could be attributed to that exclusively). 

Sutra (18). 

Apprehension cannot subsist in tub Sknse-org\n, or 

IN THE ObJ Ed’,— SINCE IT CONTINUES TO EXIST ALSO WHEN THESE 
TWO HAVE BEEN DESTKOYED. (Su. IS). 

Apprehension or Cognition cannot be a quality of either 
the Sense-organ or the Object, because even when these have 
ceased to exist, Apprcdiension continues to exist. For 
instance, even after the object (seen) ami the Sense organ 
(the Eye) have been destroyed we have the cognition 
in the form * I have seen*. On the other hand, after the 
Cogniser (the Soul) has been destroyed, there can bo no 
Cognition at all. As a inattcu* of fact, there are two kinds 
of Cognition: there is one kind of Cognition which procoeils 
from the contact of the Sense-organ and the Object (e g. the 
ordinary perceptional cognitions), and w d.cli ceases upon 
the destruction of the Sense-organ and the Object ; and there 
is the other kind of Cognition which proot^eds from the Con- 
tact of the Mind and the Soul; and it is only natural that 
these latter should persist (even upon the destruction of tlio 

FarflAa/n^Ma adds tlie following: — The councutiun of the preHciit Section with the 
immetliately preceding section on the inoinentary character of tilings lies in tliis that 
if all things are iiiomentary, there can be no such thing as the * constituent * causa 
of things ; bo that there would be no possibility of Appreliension subsisting, as 
quality, in the Soul. Hence before taking up this latter question, we Lave had 

to dispose of the former theory Even though the fact of Apprehension being 

a quality of the Soul has already been put forward tinder Su. 3-1-14, yet there is this 
difference that under that S/?/ra we have proved ttie existence of the Soul, as the 
Bubstratoro of apprehension as a quality ; whilo now we are going to prove the exis- 
tence of Apprehension itself as a quality of the Soul. Some people tln\>k that the 
present section serves the purpose of adding fresh reasonings tn support of the doctrine 
already established before, and tlius strengthening the pupil's convictions. The 
TdiparyUf for instance^ remarks that the present section carries on farther iiivOstiga- 
tioB into a matter already discussed I etore. 
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Sonsi'-orgnii and tlie Objc'Cti). To tliis latter class belongs the 
recolleclioii in the form ‘1 have seen*, ANdiich pertains to things 
seen before ; and when the cogniser has been destroyed, it 
is not possible for any previous perception to be recollected ; 
for a thing that has been perceived by one cannot be re- 
collected by another. Even if vthe existence of Soul be not 
admiiled, and/ the Mind bo regarded as the Oognuer ^ — it 
would not be possible to prove that either the Sense-organ 
or the Object is the CoguUtr. 

“ Well then, Cognition may be a quality of the 
Mind.” 

[The answer to this is given in the next Suira.^ 

Vartika Su. (18). 

[P. 423, L. 8 to L. IG.J 

The Apprehension that Inas been described above, — of 
what is this a quality ? This is the question that we proceed 
in consider now. “This enquiry is not right, as it is still 
to be proved Unit Apprehension is a qnalihjJ^ But tliat 
Apprehension is a quality is proved by the fact that being 
non-eternal, it is not perceptible by tho Eye. 

The doubt as rf'gards Apprehension (being the qualify of 
the Soul or of some other substance) aiises from this fact that it 
is found to arise from contact; — and on this point toe notice 
the following peculiarity — says the Bhusya. 

Apprehetision cannot ^0 ,^ — says tho Sntra. Even when 

the Object and the Sense-organs have been destroyed^ we have 
the cognition in the form * J have seen says the 
But the cognition / seen, being a recollection, does 
not arise from the contact of the Sense-organ and the 
Object; as a matter of fact, this cognition in question is a recol- 
lection, and as such cannot arise from the Contact of the 
Sense-organ and the Object.” Our reasoning applies with 
equal force to Recollection also : just as without the Cogniser 
the cognition does not come about, similarly when the 
original apprehender has been destroyed, there can be no 
Recollection, in the absence of that original apprehender. 
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** Wo may regard Apprehension as the quality of the 
Mind.*' 

[The answer to this is given in the next Sutra]. 

Sutra (19). 

Apprehension cannot be the quaeity op the Mind, 

(а) WHOSE EXISTENCE IS INFERRED FROM TUB FACT THAT 
TUB APPREHENSION OP THINGS IS NOT SIMULTANEOUS — [oB 

(б) , BECAUSE THE APPREHENSION OF THINGS IS NOT SIMUL- 
TANEOUS] ^[(c) AND ALSO BECAUSE THE SIMULTANEOUS COG- 

NITION OP THINGS ACTUALLY APPEARING IN YoGIS WOULD BE 
INEXPLIOARLB IP COGNITION BELONGED TO TUB MlND.J* 

lihasya on Su. ( I 3). 
fP, 168, L. 11, to P. 169, L. 4.] 

(A) The fact tliat the apprehension of things is not siniul- 
taneous is indicative of the Existence of tlie Internal Oi’gan 
(Mind) [as explained in Su. 1-1- 161; and the Internal Oigaii 
(or Mind), having its existence inferred from the fact that 
the apprehension of things is not simultaneous, — Apprehen- 
sion oi* Cognition cannot be a quality of that Mind, 

Of what then is it a quality ? '* 

It is a quality of the Cognitive Agent, as it is ho who is 
tlie coiitroller.t 

As a matter of fact, the controller is the cognisrry and 
that which is controlled is the instrument. So tliat if the 
Mind had Apprehension for its quality, it would cease to be 
an instrument. And from the fact that the apprehension 
of Odour &c., belongs to that Cognitive Agent who is equipp- 

® Two explanations of the term posaiblo ; both of whioli have 

been incorporated in the translation as {a') and (d). The Bhdsya construes the ^ 
in the Shtra as implying a further reason, which we put in as (c). The 
notices <»nly (a) and (6). 

f Though the sentence i® generally regarded as SApa, it should bo 

treated as Bhdsya, — Pariahuddki, 

One who is independent, and operates by himself, is the CogniaBr \ while that 
which is operated upon, controlled by another, is the ; the intelligence 

necessary for the carrying oil of activities and of operating the several iustruiucuts, 
bearing unoii it, belongs to the hg^uX.^^Patpafya, 
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eA with such iDstrimients as the Olfactory Organ and tlielike, 
wo infer the appreheusion of pleasure &c., as also Ite-collec- 
tion, which belongs to that Cognitive Agent who is equippel 
with the instrument in the shape of the Internal Organ (Mind). 
Under the circumstances if it bs held that that of which 
Apprehension is a quality is the 3Iind^ — to which we give 
the name ‘Soul ’ — while that which is instrumental in bringing 
about pleasure &c., is the Internal Otgaa — to which wo give 
the name ^ Mind then there is a mere difference of nomen- 
clature (between us); and the fact remains the same [that 
tliere are two distinct entities — one of which Apprehension 
is a quality and the other which is instrumeutal in bringing 
about pleasure &c.] according to both of us. 

(B) The particle ‘ cha ' in the Sfllra may be intcM-preted 
as implying tlie further reasoning that the Yogi’s fiimultuneom 
ij(i(jnUinu of tkiugH would be that is to say, 

when tile Yogi lias attained the culminating point of his 
practices ho becomes endowed with exceptional faculties 
of perception, an«l having created for himself several 
bodies eiuiowed with distinct sets of organs, he a|)pre- 
heuds several cognitions simultaneously in those bodies ; — 
such a phenomenon could be possible if there were a single 
Cognising Agent permeating all tliose bodies ; it could not be 
possible if the cognitions belonged to the Mind, for the simple 
reason that it is atomic (and as such could not be pre^unt 
in several bodies at one and the same time). If (with a 
view to escape from this difficulty i Mind be held to bo all- 
porvading (not atomic)^ even so this could not bo accepted 
as a valid argument against Appreli(3nsiou being a quality 
of the Soul. For if Mind were all-pervading, then, since 
it 13 the internal Organ (of Cogniiion), (and is all-perva- 
ding), it could be in contact with all the sense-organs at one 
and the same time, and thus bring about several Cognitions 
at one and same time (oven in the caj>e of oidiiuiry persons) 
(which is an impossibility). 

Vdrtilca on Sii (19), 

[F. 423, L. 18 to P. 424, L, 18]. 

jipprehension cun not be the quality Mind ^c , — says 
ihe Safra. Inasmuch as the existence of Mind is indicited by 
the non-simiiltaueous cognition of things, Apprehension 
cannot bo regarded as its quality. 
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Objection: — " Since tLe puts in a qualification, 

it would seem that there are several internal organs.*” 

If you mean by this that—" When the BhSsya 
says that ' Apprehension cannot be the quality of that 
Mind whose existence is inftrred from the fact that the 
apprehension of things is not simultaneous, • it appears 
that the writer admits of several Internal Organs; for 

.. unless there are several internal organs there 

VSr. 1>.424. ^ ” 

can be no sense in adding the said qualification,” 
—then we deny the force of your argument; for all Sense- 
organs are organs of Cognition, *manana' — and being organs 
of ' manana ’ all Sense-organs may be called ‘ maiias “iMind ’; 
and under the circumstances the qualification is clearly 
called for— ‘ Of that Mind tvhose existence is inferred from 
the fact that Apprehensions are not simultaneous. Apprehension 
cannot be a quality. ’ 

" Even so the qualification is pointless; because it is not 
admitted to be the quality of any other organ ; that is, 
if Apprehension is not the quality of the Internal Organ, 
then it must be the quality of some other organ ; but as a 
matter of fact, it is not held to be the quality of any other 
organ [Hence there is no sense in the qualification.]’’ 

This criticism is not right; for it is quite possible to 
have some such other 'organ’ (as is held to possess the 
quality of Apprehension); that is, the character of ‘ Instru- 
ment of Cognition ' and * Object of Cognition ’ are variable, 
and not immutably fixed (so that even the Cognising 
Agent, to whom we attribute the quality of Apprehension, 
may, ou certaia occaoions, appear as the * lostrumeDt of 
Cognition ’) and thus become liable to be called ‘ Organ'; 
e. g. when the Yogi perceives (the character of) one person 
by means of another person, the latter person becomes the 
* instrument’ of the cognition of the former; and certainly 

*From tlie additiun of the said qualification it appears that there is also that 
Uiud whose existence is uot inferred in the said luunner. 
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this person is held by us to have* Apprehension for his 
quality; hence [wlieii denying the fact of Apprehension being 
the quality of an organ] it is only right that we should add 
the qualification that it is not the quality of that organ tvhose 
existence is inferred^ etc. etc. 

For these reasons Apprehension cannot bo the quality of 
the Mind. 

Of what then is it a quality ? ** It is the quality of the 
Cognitioe Agents as it is he xoho is the controller. As a matter 
of fact^ the controller is Uipj Cogniser and that ivhich is controlled 
is the instrument^ — says the Bhasya. In regard to the 
Cognising Agent, there is no such hard and fast rule that 
ho must alvvays be the Controller ; for at times he also be^coiues 
iliQ controlled; hwt ill regard to the non-intolligent (uncon- 
scious) things {e,g. Instruments and Objects^ it is absolutely 
certain that they must all be the conifoUei only ; so that the 
Mind, being unconscious, must be the controlled, — just like 
the Olfactory and other organs. 

If Mind had Apprehension for its quality, then this would 
mean a more difference in names; i.e. it the ‘Mind', the 
‘ Internal Organ,’ be ‘ that which has Apprehension for its 
quality*, then it is merely a different name (for what we call 
‘Soul*). For just as for the Cogniser, y/Td/ri, the 
organs are the instruments of cognition^^ similarly for the 
thinker^ Manlri, there should ba a organ of thinking [and it is 
this organ which is called * Mind,* ‘ Manas ’]. If both (Soul 
and Mind) were conscious (cognitive) entities, it would not be 
possible to ascertain which cognition belongs to which of the 
two* Lastly, if the Internal Organ (Mind) were all-pervad- 
ing and had Apprehension for its quality, then it would be 
possible to have Cognitions by means of all the Sense-organs 
at one and the same time. 

•Both erlilioiia read which is meaniiJ4»leB9. The right reading is 
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Sr/lra (20). 

[ Objeotiov ] — “ What has BEbN urged appmes 

EQUALLY TO THE CASE OF APPREHENSION BEING A 'QOALITY 

OF THE Soul.” (Su. 20). 

lihasya on Su. (20). 

[P. 169, L. 6J. 

The Soul, being all-pervading, would be in contact with 
all the Sense-organs at one and the same time ; so that there 
would be a possibility of several Cognitions appearing simul- 
taneously/* 

Vartika on (Su. 20), 

[P. 424. L. 21 to P. 425, L. ] ]. 

“ What hos h*i(*n urged^ eic.^ tic, — says the Sflira, For 
him also who holds that the Soul is all-pervading and is pos- 
sessed of the quality of Apprehension, — as there would be 
nothing to prevent the contact (of that Soul) with all tlie 
Sense-organs, — it would be possible to have several simul- 
taneous Cognitions.” 

Sfftra (20). 

[ Answer ]. — The said (simultaneous) appeabance 

OF Cognitions is not possible ; because the contact ok 

the Mind with (all) the Sense-organs is not possible. 
Bkasya on Su. (21). 
fP. 160, LI. 8—10]. 

In the cognition of Odour, etc., tlie contact of the Sense- 
organs with tlie Mind is as much a necessary cause as tho 
contact of the Sense-organs with tho objects ; and inasmuch 
as the Mind is atomic, it is not possible for ils contact with 
all the Sense-organs to appear at one and the same time. 
And by reason of the non-simultaneity of this contact 
(of tlie Mindj, it is not possible for several cognitions 
to appear simultaneously, even though they are the qualities 
of tlie (all-pervading) Soul. 

on Su (21). 

[P. 425, LL' 1-3.] 

There is no possibility of Cognitions appearing simul- 
taneously (under our theory) ; because there are other causes : 
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That is, like the contact of the Sense-organs with the objects, 
the contact of the Mind with the Sense-organs also is a 
cause (of Cognitions) ; and this latter contact can not bo 
simultaneous, for the simple reason that Mind is atomic 
[and hence cannot be in contact with several organs at one 
and the same time], 

Bhasya on Su. (22) 

[P. 169, L. 10 to L. 14.1 

If it be held that — 1'ho Cognition of Odour &c. proceeds 
from the Contact among Soul, Sense-organ and Object only, 
and the contact of Mind is not essential ; [so that even 
though the contact of the Mind and the Sense-organ may 
be absent, that will not stand in the way of Cognitions 
appearing simultaneously ; hence there is no fore© in the 
answer given in Su. 21]. ** — then our answer is — 

Sutra (22). 

This can not bk rkjht; for no proof ts adduced in sup- 
port OF SUCH (UiiniN (of Cognitions, without contact op 
Mind).* (Su. 22). 

When you make the assertion that — “ The Cognition of 
Odour &c. proceeds Iroin contact among Soul, Sense-organ 
and Object only — you do not adduce any proof in support of 
such origin, — on the strength whereot we could accept it. 

Variika on Su, 22. 

[P. 425, L. 3 to L. 14.] 

“If Cognition were held to be produced out of contact 
among Soul, Sense-organ and Object,— how would it be 
then r 

The answer is that that could not he riyht &o., &c. — says 
the Snfra, (A) ‘No proof is adduced in support of the as- 

^ ^ Kdrana' taLds for ^pramdwi\ proofs, 6ayB>— the BhaBjachandra. What 
the Opponent says in Su. 21 is a mere aBsertion and Kince uo proofs have been 
adduced in bupport thereof it cannot he accepted. 

t ViBhvanallia takes tliia Suit a also as coming from tlie Furvapahiin^ and 
meaning as follows : — Inasmuch as the Siddhantin cannot point out the cause of 
Cognition, Cognition cannot belong to the Soul, lie caunot point to Mind — Soul 
Contact the cause ; lor it this were bo, then Cognition Bhoiild never ceaae; th 
contact of the all-pci vuding Soul being always present." 
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Bortion that Cognition proceeds from the said contact 
only’, — snch is the meaning of the Sutra; — Or (B) when 
the assertion is made tliat ’ Cognition proceeds from the 
contact of Soul, Sense-organ and Object only no other 
cause is shown why Cognitions should not appear simul- 
taneously (which is the real point at issue).— Or (C) why 
Cognition should not appear in dead persons ; for the Sense- 
organ (the tactile organ in the Skin of the Body, e.g.) being 
in contact with the outside object, and the contact of the 
Soul (which is all-pervading) also being there, why should 
there be no cognition in the dead body, — this is what has 
got to bo explained. • (D) Further, if the Mind is denied 
the Soul alone by itself would be the solo cause of Recol- 
lection and such other (Cognitions (as those of pleasure &c., 
for instance) ; and in that case, why should there bo simul- 
taneous recollections of several things ? (E) Lastly, when 

the Sense-organ and the Soul are in contact with the Object 
at one and the same time (at the time that Cognition 
appears), — what is the cause of the Cognition ? Is it the 
Sense-object contact ? Or the Soul — object contact ? Or 
the contact of Soul, Sense-organ and Object ? You do not 
mention specifically what the precise cause (of Cognition) is. 

Salra (2:1). 

[Objection ] — “Foutheb, ip Appiieiiknsion sonsisTS 
(in the Soul), then, it suounn uavb to ije uhGAttrjKD 
AS eternal; since we no not perceive any cause for 
ITS destruction.” SQ. (23). 

BhUsya on Su. (23). 

[P. 10^ L. 16 to L. 18.] 

'* What is urged in this Hiitra is meant to be taken along 
with what has been said under Su. 20. [This is tlie force 
of the particle c/ia]. 

• Tilis o.\()laiiation is got at when Mind— contact U accepted as an et*scntial fact — 
or ill the cause of Cognitions. The Mind residing in the Body, all Cognitions of 
tiic Soul would be possible only in the Body and never ont.side the body. 
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“ There are two kinds of causes whereby qualities are 
destroyed : il) the destruction of the substance in which 
the quality subsists, and (2) the appearance of a contrary 
quality. Inasmuch as the Soul (which is the substance 
in which Apprehension subsists) is eternal, the former cause 
of destruction is not possible (in the destruction of Appre- 
hension). Then, as for a quality contrary to Apprehension 
(whose appearance would put an end to the Appreliension), 
we do not find any such quality (appearing in the Soul). 
So that, if Apprehension is the quality of Soul, it must liave 
to be regarded as eternal.'* 

Varfika on Su. (23). 

[P. 425, L. 14 to P. 42(3, L. 3.] 

** Further if Apprehension ^c, — says the Sfifra, What 

ii urged in this Sfltra is meant to be taken along with what 
has been said under Sutra 20 — says the BhUs}ja. It Appre- 
hension is a quality of the Soul, then it should have to bo 
regarded as et(?rnal, since we do not find any cause for its 
destruction. ‘ Why so?' Because of qualities, there are two 
causes of destruction : the destruction of its 

Var. P.42G. 

substratum and tlie appearance of a contrary 
quality. Of these (in the case in question) the former is not 
possible, because the Sonl (the substratum of Apprehension) 
is eternal ; as for a contrary quality, there is no such quality ; 
so that Apprehension should be regarded as eternal.*’ 

Sntra (24). 

iNASMuen as ArritEn ensign is (uni- 

veksally) hecognised as nun-eteknal, its destruction 

PROCEEDS FROM ANOTIJER APPREDENSION ; JUST LIKE SoUND. 

Su, (24). 

BhUsya on Su. (24). 

[P. 170, LI. 2—2.1 

Tliat Apprehension is transient is recognised by all living 
beings in their own experience;— and as a matter of fact, 
(in the case of every Apprehension) we perceive a series of 
cognitioDs; and we infer from these facts that (in this series) 
one Apprehension is ‘contrary* to the other; — just as in 
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every Sound there is a series of Sounds, where one Sound is 
contrary to the other [and hence the cause of its destruc- 
tion], . * 

Varfika on SO. (24). 

[P. 426, L. 5 to P. 427, L. 4.1 
Inasmuch as Apprehension etc. etc . — says the Sufra.^ 
It having been proved that Apprehension is not eternal, 
its destruction must be taken as proceeding (a) — either 
from another Apprehension, or (b) from faculty (or impress- 
ion). “ But the two are not together.** If yon mean by 
this that— “ Two cognitions never exist togetlier, so that 
the latter could not destroy the former,** — then, this is not 
right ; for we have denied the simultaneous appearance of 
cognitions; that is, what we have denied is only simultaneous 
production of cognitions, and not their co-existence \ and there 
is nothing incongruous in two Cognitions being togetluii* 
(it is only not possible that they should come into existence 
at one and the same time) and what we hold is that, when 
the Effect has come into existence ii; puts at end to the Cause ; 
that is, when the effect attains its form, it destroys its cause ; 
as we find in the case of Sound; when the Sound, which is the 
product of a preceding Sound, has attained its form, itsets aside 
its cause, in the form of the previous Sound ; and in the same 
manner Cognition also (coming into existence, puts an end 
to its cause, the preceding cognition). This would not 

be possible in the case of the final ones.** If you mean 
by this that — If the preceding Sound and Cognition are 
destroyed respectively by the succeeding Sound and Cogni- 
tion, then what would be the cause of the destruction of the 
final Sound and the final Cognition P So that (there being no 
such cause) just as the final Sound and the final Cognition 
are destroyed without cause, so should all other effects, 
also be destroyed (without cause),** — this cannot be right; 
because what happens is that theii'e is no production (of 
further Sounds) by reason of the contact (obstruction) of 
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tangible (solid) substances; that is, the final Sound is ob« 
etructed (put an end to) by the contact of solid substances; 
when the originating (preceding) Sound comes into contact 
with such objects as the wall and the like, these contacts 
put an end to the Sound itihering in the same source as 
the preceding Sound ; it is for this reason that the final 
Sound ceases to be heard. As regards the final Cognition^ it 
is destroyed either when there are no causes for itscontin- 
uation (in tiie form Merit and Demerit), — or by reason of 
tbe peculiarities of time (which is instrumental in putting 
an end to the said merit and demerit^, — or by the appearance 
of Impressions (produced by the final Cognition itself). 
Var 427 ** destroyed by the peculiarities of 

Time?*’ The cause for the continuance of 
tl e final Cognition consists of merit and demerit, hence when 
they have ceased to exist, the final Cognition also ceases to 
exist. ** But why do you seek to provide Such explana- 
tions? Why cannot you accept the fact that the destruction 
(of Cognitions) is without cause ?” We do not admit this 
view, for the simple reason that it is open to the said ob- 
jections ; against the view that the destruction of cognitions 
is without cause we have already pointed out objections, 
when we were refuting the Nihilistic theory that all things 
are momentary. 

BhUaya on Su. (25). 

[P. 170, L. 4 to L. 11.] 

[Says the Opponent] — “ If Apprehension is a quality of 
the Soul, several Recollections should appear at one and the 
same time; for innumerable impressions produced by cognit- 
ions — wliich are the causes of Recollections, subsist in the 
Soul simultaneously, — and the contact of tl»e Mind with the 
Soul, which is a cause common to all Recollections, is also 
present ; so that there is no non^aimultaneity in the causes 
of Recollections [Hence it should be possible to have several 
Recollections at one and the same time].” 
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In yiew of this objection, some Logicians {JSlca^9ghing)i 
with a view to show that the contact (necessary for Recollect* 
ions) is no^ simultaneous, offer the following explanation : — 

Sfifra (25). 

"As A MA1TEB or FACT, RECOLLECTION PROCEEDS 

FROM THE CONTACT OP THE MlND WITH THAT PART OF THE 

Soul which is pebueated bt (the impression of) the 

(oorrespond^Nq) cognition ; so that several Recollect- 
ions OANNOT APPEAR SIHOLTANBOUSLT.” (Su. 25). 

" The term ‘ JnSna ' in the SS(i-a stands for fmpregsion 
hronght about by cognition. '“What happens (in cases 'of 
Recollection) is that the Mind comes into contact only 
gradually, one after the other, with such parts of the 
Soul as are impressed (affected) by Cognition ; hence the 
Recollections • also, that proceed from the said contact 
of the Mind with the Soul, appear only gradually, one 
after the other (and not simultaneously).’’ 

V&rtika on SG. (25). 

[P. 427, L. 4 to L. ISJ. 

" If the non-simultaneity of the appearance of Cognitions 
is held to be due to the non-simultaneity of their cause, — 
then what we would urge is that the cause is simultaneous ; 
BO that the cognitions also should appear simultaneously, just 
as happens in the case of Recollections." 

The most important answer to this objection is as fol- 
lows : — As a matter of fact, an Instrument has the power of 
accomplishing only one action at a time; an Instrument cannot, 
at one and the same time, bring about several actions [so that 
the Mind, being an instrument, cannot, by its very nature, 
bring about several cognitions at one and the same time]. As 
for itecoUecliona, they also cannot, * like cognitions, appear 
simultaneously, for the simple reason that they are of the 
nature of definitive notions. 

Others (M&a^Sahina) however, desirous of showing that 
the cause (of Cognitions and Recollections) is not simultane- 

^ Tbo though absent in both editions, is essential : as is clearly indicated 
by the 
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0U8, offer the explanation that—'* a$ a matter of fact, etc. etc. 
(SG. 25). 

Sufra (26). 

This explanation is not bioht; because tub Mind 
LIBS WITHIN THE BODT. (SG. 26). 

Bhasya on SG. (26). 

[P. 170, L. 13—15], 

As a matter of fact, when the Mind of man comes into 
contact with the Soul born in a body,— and this contact 
appears along with such Karmic residue as has begun to 
fructify, — this is what is called the person’s ‘ living;' so that 
until the person dies (and the Soul escapes from the lirnita* 
tions of the Body), it is hot possible for the Mind, — which 
lies and functions within the Body, to come into contact with 
such parts of the Soul as lie outside of the Body, and may be 
impressed by (previous) cognitions. [And as for those parts 
of the Soul tltat lie within the Body, with these the Mind is in 
contact at one and the same time, whereby the possibility of 
Cognition and Recollections appearing simultaneously 
remains]. 

VSrtika on SG. (26). 

With a view to show that the explanation offered by the 
E/cadSehin is not right, the iSu(ra says — This explanation it 
not right, etc. etc. 

Question — " What is the meaning of the terra ‘ vritfi,' 
‘lying ' when you say that ‘ the Mind lies within the Body’? 
It cannot mean the relation of the container and the contained 
(i.e. it cannot mean that the Mind is contained, or subsists, 
in the Body) ; for the Mind does not subsist in anything. 
Nor can ‘lying’ mean capability of functioning (the meaning 
being that the Mind functions only within the body) ; for 
we actually find it functioning outside ; when, for instance 
the Visual Organ, occupied bjr the Mind, goes out of the 
Body, and brings about the perception of Colour, etc. ; this 
moving out of the Visual Organ* 'must be regarded as the 

* Tlie rwtliug in Imtli editiona in defective ; the uioonini; ii vicar ; and tha 
right reading appears to be 
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VSrtika on SQ. (29). 

[P. 428, L. 12.] 

*' Both phenomena — of recollecting and retaining of the 
JBodj — are quite possible.” 

Su(ra (30). 

[^Answer] — What HAS BEEN assebted cannot be; 

BECAUSE THEBE IS NO BESTUICTION AS TO THE TIME OF 

Recollection. (Sa. 30). . 

BhSaya on Su (30). 

[P. 171, LI. 11—16.] 

As a matter of fact, Trhile one thing is remembered 
quickly, in another the process of recollection is delayed ; and 
when the process of recollection is delayed, the Mind is held 
concentrated, with a desire to remember the thing, and there 
appears a continuous series of ideas, and when among these 
there appears the idea of some such thing as happens to be 
the distinguishing feature of the thing to be remembered, 
it becomes the direct cause of the desired recollection. 
All this phenomenon could not be possible, (under the 
theory of the Opponent) ; as it would mean the going out of 
the Mind for a considerable length of time. 

Then again, the conlact of the Mind with the Soul, can- 
not bring about Recollection, except when it is in contact 
with the Body i because it is the Body that forms the recep- 
tacle of all experience. As a matter of fact, it is the Body 
of the Cognitive Person which forms the receptacle of ex- 
perience; so that when the Mind goes out of the Body, its 
mere contact with the Soul cannot bring about either Cog- 
nition, or Pleasure &c. ; if it did (i. e. if Cognition, Pleasure 
&0. were brought about independently of the Body) then there 
would be no use of the Body at all. 

FSrfika on SQ. (30). 

[P. 428, LI. 12-16.] 

What ha$ been aeserted etc. etc. says the Sutra. Inas- 
much as the time taken by Recollection is not fixed, what 
lias been urged (in SQ. 29) is not right. Further, wben one 
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declares that the contact of the Mind with the Soul brings 
about Recollection independently of contact witlrthe Body,— 
for him the Body ceases to he the receptacle of experience \ 
and this cessation would mean that the Body is entirely 
useless. 

Sulra (31). 

u secoml Sicfidishhi Logician offers the following 
remarks against the view of the former BkadSshin pro- 
pounded in Sn. 25.J— “The pabiioulab kind of contact 
(of the Mind, with things outside the Body) is not 
possiBBB ; (a) eitdeu by the impelling op the Soul, 

OR (B) BY CHANCE, OR (c) BY REASON OP INTELLIGENCE.*' 

•-(Su. 31.) 

BhUsya on Su. (31). 

[P. 171, L. IStoP. 172, L. 6.] , 

The contact of tlio Mind outside the body could be due 
—fa) either to the impelling of the Soul, or (b) to chance, 
or (c) to the intelligence of the Mind ; — but as matter of fact, 
none of these is possible. Why ? (a) Because the 

thing has still got to be recollected, and because Recollection 
and Cognition are not possible through mere desire. That 
is to say, if the said contact were due to the impelling or 
urgifig by the Soul, then? it would mean that the Soul 
irnpells the Mind after having cogitated thus — ‘the Impress- 
ion which is the cause of the Recollection of this particular 
thing subsists in this part of the Soul, let, therefore the 
Mind come into contact with this part’; — and this form of 
cogitation (where the idea of the thing is already present) 
on the part of the Soul would mean that the thing is already 
recollected, and is not one that has got be recollected ; and 
further • a part of the Soul' or the ‘ Impression ' cannot be 
perceptible to the Soul ; so that any notion of these by the 
cognition of the Soul itself is absolutely impossible [and yet 
both of these appear in the said cogitation J. (b) .As a matter 
of fact, the person recollects a thing only after fixing his 
mind upon it for some time ; and it (i e., the contact neces- 
sary for Recollection) cannot be due to mere Chance, fo) Last- 
ly, Intelligence (to which the said contact might be due) 
does not belong to the Mind at all ; as we have already 
abown that Coguition does not belong to it. 
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Var}i/:a on SD. (32). 

[P. 429, LI 1—2] 

Other people offer the answer to the theory of the 
Ekadishin that the purticular contact (necessary for Recollec- 
tion) is not possible either by the impelling of the Soul, or by 
chance, or by reason or intelligence. 

BhOsya on 8u. (32). 

[P. 172, LL. 6—16.] 

The said particular kind of contact (which has been ob- 
jected to under SQ. 31) 

IS SIMILAR TO THAT PARTICULAR KIND OP CONTACT 

WHICH CAUSES PAIN IN THE FOOT OP THE PERSON WHOSE 

Mind is preoccupied (Sa. 82). 

When a person, having his Mind preoccupied with some 
attractive jcene,* is hurt in the foot by a pebble or thorn, 
a particular kind of contact of the Mind with the Soul must 
be admitted ; for we perceive that there is actual pain and 
feeling of pain in such cases ; and what has been urged (in 
SG. 31, against the particular kind of contact postulated by the 
previous Ekadgshin in the case of Recollection) would apply 
with equal force to the case cited. [A.nd yet it cannot be 
denied that there is such contact actually presetH. in the 
case]. Then as regards what the second Ekadgshin 

has said in regard to contact being due to ‘ chance ’ (in SQ. 
31). — it is open to this additional objection that as a matter 
of fact, no action and no contact can ever be due to mere 
' chance. ' [So that this part of the argument is entirely 

But in the case of the pain caused by the thorn, what 
causes the action (in the Mind) is the Unseen Karma (force 
of Destiny) which brings about all experience.” 

This also will be equally applicable to both cases. What 
you mean is that — “ the Unseen Destiny, subsisting in the 
Person, which serves to bring about all his experiences, is 
w'bat leads to the action of the Mind (and brings it into 
contact with the Soul), whereby there comes about pain 

* Several lies, read which should be construed with what foltows, meaning 
his foot hurt by a pebble or thorn in some place.* But gtvea' 
batter aense, as transtated. 
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and also the feeling of pain " ; — but exactly the same may be 
the case also with the particular kind of contact that brings 
about Recollection. 

Thus then, what has been said liy the second Ekndlshin, 
to the effect that “ the pariicnlar kind of contact is not 
possible, eitlier by the impelling of the Soul, or by chance, 
or by intelligence ” \Su. 32) — is no criticism at all (of 
what the first Skadinhin has put forward under SO. 25) ; 
the real criticism of that position is what has been said by us 
above to the effect that ' this ex(>1anation is not right, because 
the Mind lut within the Body. ’ SQ. (26). 

l‘'dr(ika on SQ. (112). 

[P. 42?, LI. S— 10.] 

What has been urged in SQ. 31 is no answer (to the argu- 
ment of the fiist £lkadeshin), — because the particular kind 
of contact would be similar to that contact which causes pain 
in the foot of a person who has his mind preoccupied. It 
will not be right to urge that — “ the Unseen Destiny which 
leads to experience would form the restricting agency/’ 
— because this also will be equally applicable to both cases. 
H.mce the light answer is w'hat we have put forward under 
SQ. 26— that ‘the explanation given by the BkadSshin'm SQ. 
2b is not right, because the Mind lies within the Body.' 

Bhasya on SQ. (<13). 

[P. 172, L. 17 to P.173, L. 18.] 

Question — “ What now is the reason that Recollections 
are not simultaneous, even though tiieir causes are present at 
one and the same time ? " 

Sufra (13). 

[/4»swrr]— RecoLnscri'iONS ark not simoltaneous, 

BECAUSE SUCH CAUSES AS ATTENTION, PERCEPTION OF THE 

Sign and the uest are not all present at one and the 

SAME TlnE. (So. 33). 

Just as the Contact of the Seal tvith the Mind and /m- 
pressions are the ‘ cause of Recollection,’ so also are Atten- 
tion and Perception of the Sign and such other things (detail- 
ed in So.- 41]; and inasmuch as these latter do not appear 
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at one and the same time, it is to this that the noo-siraultanei* 
ty of Recollections is due.* 

[The Opponent argues]— “Just as in the case of Intuition- 
al Perception, po also in the case of such Recollection as is 
independent of Attention and the other causes, there should 
be simultaneity. That is, there are at times certain Recol- 
lections which, being independent of Attention and the other 
causes, resemble Intuitional Perception ; and in such Recol- 
lections there should be simultaneity, as there is no reason 
Ovhy there should be no simultaneity^.'*! 

[Ansiver ^^ — As a matter of fact, in the case cited also, the 
several causes are present ; and it is because these causes fail 
to he perceived that people have the idea that the Recollec- 
tion resembles Intuitional Perception. What actually hap- 
pens is that, when there appear in the mind a number of 
ideas pertaining to several things, it is only some one of tliese 
several things that brings about Recollection in some man 
(and not in others); and this is so because he recollects that 
particular thing because he ponders more specially over that 
thing; and yet the Recollector is not cognisant of all the 
causes that go to bring about the Recollection; he does not 
review his entire memory-process by thinking that * in this 
iasliion has my Recollection come about * ; and because he is 
not cognisant of the causes, he thinks that his Recollection 
resembles Intuitional [Perception, and also that Recollection 
is not dependent upon Aitentioa^nA such other causes. 

Question . — “How is it ia the case of Intuitional Per- 
ception P ’'J 

Answer — The restriction or limitation is due to the pecu- 
liarities of the person’s Karma (past deeds) ; just as there is 
in the case of e^cperience. What the question means is — “Why 

^ Miiul -Soul Contact at)(J Iniprcssitins are not the sole tausoof KcooIIectioii. 
So tiint even though these two arc present, yet, iiiastnuch as llie other causes of 
Itecollection — Attention, »Scc. — are not present, several Recollections tlo not appear 
BunaUaiicoiisly. 

f When, for instance, without any rhyme or reason, a recollection rushes in 
upon the Mind, all on a sudden. Pfatihham\^ etc.j, is printed as SQ(ra. But no 
euoh Sat ra appears either in the N yatja$&ch^nibaiilhaf- ov in any of the Sufra- 
Mss* or in Vialivunatha's 

^ jThis question has been propoiindeii by the Author by way of- introductioD to 
the principal argunient in support of his theory.— 
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does not Intuitional Perception appear siinultaneoiisly » 
and the meaning of the answer is that— just as the Man’s 
past Ktinna, which brings about his experiences, does not 
bring al)ont all his experiences at one and the same time,— 
similarl}^ the peculiarity of loan’s past Karma^ which is the 
cause of liis Intuitional Perception, does not bring about 
several such perceptions at one and the same time.* 

•* What is said is not right, because there is no reason.” 
This objection is not right, because an Instrument has power 
to "'bring about cognitions only one by one. That is to 
say, if, by j’our objection, you mean that — “When you 
say that the limitation is similar to that in the case of 
experiences, what j’oii put forward is only an example, — you 
do nob put forward any reason/’ — then our answer is that 
this objection has uo force ; because as a matter of fact, 
an Instrument can, by its very nature, bring about 
cognitions only one by ont*. ; and several cognitions are 
never produced, at one and the same time, either with 
regard to one or witli regard to several objcicts; — and from 
this perceived fact of cognitions appearing one by one, we 
infer tliat the capacity of IHHUummtB is such (that they 
can bring about cognitions one by one) ; though there is no 
such restriction in regard to the Ag^nt ; because in the case 
of a person possessed of supernatural organs and powers, it 
is found that when (through his occult powers) he creates 
several bodies for liimself, he does have several cognitions 
at one and the same time (in his sevei’al bodies). 

The following is another ojijoction that has been urged 
[against the view of the Ukad^yhin that— ‘ Recollect iou 
cannot appear simultaneously, because it proceeds from 
the contact of the Mind with that part of the Soul 
which is permeated by the cognition ” (Su. 15)]: l^ven 

in the case of the person who has a single body (and who 
is not a Yogi capable of taking several bodies), it would be 
possible for several cognitions to subsist in a single part 
of the Soul at diverse times, and [since the impressions left 
by all these Cognitions would inhere in the same part of 
the Soul] it should be possible to have the recollection of 
several tuings at one and the sa me time. As a matter of 

® The *fa{parya calls this awswer ' ahilam* un$aii»factory* The real aiit^wer 
cornea iu the next pnBsage. 
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fact, it often happens that when the Agent has his bo^y 
located in a certain place, several cognitions do appear • in 
one and the same part of the Soul, throngb the contact of 
the several Sense-organs wil h their respective objects ; — so 
that when the Mind comes into contact with snch a part of 
the Soul (bearing the impressions of several cognitions), it 
is only natural that there should appear, at one and 
the same time, the recollection of all the several things 
cognised before ; specially because there can be no graduat- 
ion or non-sirnultaneity in the case of the Mind’s contact 
with a part of the Soul. Then again, the several * parts of 
the . Soul ’ not being so inAny distinct substances, the 
condition of * subsisting in the same substance ’ would be 
fulfilled by all cognitions belonging to the several parts of 
any single Soul ; and thus (simultaneity of cognitions being 
quite possible) the said Bkadeshiu's explanation of the non- 
simultaneity of Recollections (propounded in SQ. 25) is not 
satisfactory." 

fOnr answer to the above objection is as follows] — In the 
case of Sound-series it is found that only tliatiudividual Sound 
is heard which happens to be In contact with the receptacle 
or substratum of the Auditory organ (and not all the Sounds; 
even though they all inhere iutho same substratum, Ak^sha ) 
ill the same manner Recollection is produced by the con- 
tact of the Mind with each ivdividuul impmeeion (left by 
the corresponding Cognition ; and not with all the impressions 
left on the Soul); so that there can be no possibility of 
the several Recollections appearing at one and the same 
time, t Hence we conclude that the right answer to the 
Ekad^shin position (in 8Q. 25) is what has been put forward 
before (in Su. 26) ; and it is not true (as has beeu argued in 
lines 11-14 of the Text above) that '* since several cognitions 
subsist in a single part of the Soul, it should be possible 
to have several Recollections at one and the same time." 

*The is not required. Since however it is found in all Mss* we should 

construe the passege ae-Sl^ ^ tnitfir |fir W. 

t Even though it is true that the iinpreBsions left by the several cognitions 
are present in the same part of the Soul, — yet, inasmuch as no Impression pervades 
over the entire part of the Soul, it is not poasiblefor the Mind to be in contact with 
all the iiitpresstons at one and the same time ; and hence no siiutiUaneity of Becol-* 
lections is possible ;the Mind, in fact^cau come into contact with only one iinpres- 
si on at a time. 
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TSrtika on SO. (88). 

[P. 429, L. 11 to P. 480, L. 17]. 

“ If you do not ndiuit the explanation offered in Sii. 25 — 
that there can be no simultaneity of Recollections because 
there is no simultaneity in the contact of those parts of the 
Soul that are impressed by Cognitions — then the contingency 
of Recollections being simultaneous remains ; for the simple 
reason that their causes appear at one and the same time.” 

Not so ; because there are other necessary causes, which 
do not appear simultaneously. That is to say, Attention etc. 
are necessary aids to the Mind-Soul contact (in the bring- 
ing about of Recollection) ; and inasmuch as the said aids do 
not appear at one and the same time, there can be no simul- 
taneity in the Recollections. ‘‘ If simultaneous Recollec- 
tions are not brought about by such Mind-Soul contact as 
requires the aid of such auxiliaries as Attention and the like, 
then there should be simultaneity in the case of those Recol- 
lections which do appear without the aid of Attention 
and such other auxiliaries.” Certainly not ; for we do not 
admit of any such ; that is, there is no such Recollection as 
is independent of Attention and the other auxiliaries ; what 
happens in certain cases is that these auxiliary causes; even 
though present, are not recognised. [This is what gives rise 
to the notion that the Recollection has appeared without 
those auxiliaries], 

“ The case of Recollections resembles that of Intuitional 
Perception ; Intuitional Perceptions certainly can be simul- 
taneous ; for their causes are never absent.” 

Not so ; for this has already been answered. We have 
already answered this argument, by pointing out 
that no Instrument possesses the capacity to 
accomplish more than ono action at a time. Further, when 
there are several simultaneous Intuitional Perceptions, ~ 
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would tliey all pertain to one and the same object ? Or to 
diverse objects? It could not be the former ; because there 
would be no use (in several perceptions appearing in regard 
to the same object).* Nor could it be the latter ; for the 
simple reason that there is no such capacity (in Cognitions). 

Further, there is no such necessary restriction as that 
cognitions can never be simultaneous ; for in the ca^e of an 
Agent possessed of supernatural organs of perception, it is 
found that wlien he creates several bodif^s for himself, he 
does have several cognitions at one and the same time. 

[Another objection has been urged by some people against 
the position of the Bkad^shin put forward in SQ. 25] — “ If 
Recollections do not appear siraiiltanev^usly, because there is 
no contact with such parts of the Soul as are itnpressed by 
Cognitions, — then in the case of the person wlio has a single 
body, it would be possible for several cognitions to inhere in 
the same parts of tlie Soul (at diverse times), and since the 
Impressions left by these cognitions would all co-exist simul- 
taneously in the same part of the Soul, it should be possible 
to have the recollections of the several things (cognised) at 
one and the same time. (So that the explanation offered in 
Su. 25 is no explanation at all/) 

It is however not right to say that — •* in the case of a 
person who has a single body, there are certain Impressions 
that co-exist in tlie same substratum (of the Soul) ; for the 
* parts of the S«)ul ’ are not so many dilTerent substances; so 
that it is not only certain Impressions, but all Impressions (or 
Cognitions), that co-exist in the same single substratum, (the 
Soul) ; and for that reason all Recollections should be simul- 
taneous. 

® The Pari9hu(fifhi uuggedtB another explanation of * Vaiyarihyll *— 
etanda for causa ; beacc vuiyar\hya mtum ahhtnce of tauie ; that h, ahtsence of 
mtam if right cognition^ that ia, atsc/ica of proof; the moaning thus being that 
tliere is no proof io support of the assertion that several poreoptions appear in 
regard to tho aamo object at one and the aaroe time.' 
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[The Tihdsya BBys^Uecolleetion U produced by the contact 
(pralydsatti) of the Mind with each individual impression ; 
in regard to this the Opponent asks] — •• When you 
say that ‘it is on account of tlie * pratynsatlV with each 
impression that there is no simultaneity of Recollections *9 
what sort of ^ pratyneatii* do you mean? Any proximity 
or non-proximity is not possible for ImpressioiiSi as they 
inhere In the same substratum praiyusatti* only means 
prifximitu^* * , 

We do not say that ‘ pratydsdtti ^ ' in the case in question, 
consists in proximity; what we mean by there being pratySsatfip 
or Contact, of the Impressions is tliat there is present a combina* 
tioii of llieir auxiliary causes ; — just as there is in the case 
of Sound: all the several Sounds appearing in a series inhere 
ii» A/casha, and yet though they inhere in the same substratum, 
only those of them are actually heard, the auxiliary causes of 
whose perception are present, and no others are hoard; 
similarly in the case of //rtpressiow® also (those alone lead to 
Kecollection which have their auxiliary causes present, even 
though all Impressions inhere in the same substratum. 
Soul). 

Bhasya on SQ. (*^4). 

[IM73, L. l 8 toP. 174. L. 5.] 

Some people hold the theory that — *'Jnana, Cognition, is 
a property of the Soul, but Desire, Aversion, Effort, Pleasure, 
and Pain are properties of the internal Organ; **•— this theory 
is impugned in the next Sutra. 

^ We now pronued to consider tlie qnestion wliellier or not Cognition belongs 
to the same substratum os Desire and tlie re<;t. This doubt arises by reason 
of didcrent views being lield by tlie5dnA7iya and tl'.e Nihilist. — pCtparya. 

That Cognition belongs to the same substratum as Desire &c, is a fact known 
by ordinary experience, and is also established hy reasons. Hence so long aa 
it is no proved that Desire &c. belong to the Soul, it cannot bo regarded fa 
established that Cognition belongs to it. Such is the connection of the present 
question with the main subject-matter of the section. — Parithu^hi, 

Vishvanatlia puts it sornewbai differently Desire belongs to the Mind ; 
Desire again is produced by Cognition ; lienee the two should reside in the aaine 
substratum ; therefore CogiiUiou also should belotig to the Mind, not to the Boul.^ 
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Silfra (34). 

iNASltfUOH AS ACTIVriY AND CESSATION FROM ACTIVirr 
ARE OAOSKDBY DeSUIK aND AVERSION OF A OoflNlSANT BEiNO 
[Dksihb and Aversion must belong to this Cognisant 
Bbingj.* (SQ. 34). 

As a matter of fact, what happens is that the person 
cognises the fact of a certain thing being a source of pleasure 
and another thing being a source of pain to him, — then he 
desires to obtain that wliicli gives him pleasure and desires to 
get rid of what causes him pain, — and when he is imbued 
with tlie obtain and pats forth an Kffort to obtain 

what gives him pleasuie, this Effort is wliat is called ^aclivitg;* 
and when iinbueii with the desire to get rid of a thing, he 
avoids what gives him pain, this is what constitutes 
^cessation from activity thus we find that Cognising, Desir^ 
ing^ Efort, Avt^rsioo, Pleasure, and Pain, all these belong to 
(reside in) one and the same substratum; that is, Cognising, 
Desiring and Acting have one and the same Agent, and 
subsist in the same substratum. B'rorn all this it folloivs that 
Desire, Aversion, Effort, Pleasure, and Pain are properties 
of the cognisant, intelligent thing (the Soul),— and not of a 
nondntelligent thing (the Internal Organ). Such ‘activity ’ 
and ‘cessation from activity’ as has been described we 
actually perceive in the case of our own Souls, — and from 
this we infer the same in regard to other Souls. 

Fnrtika on SQ. (34). 

[P. 430, L. 17 to P. 431, L. 5.] 

Some people have held the theory that Cognition belongs 
to the Soul, but Desire and the rest to the Internal Organ. 

Tl»« * theory ’ quoted iti the Bliasya is tliue explained by the Tdf/xirya— * The 
intelligence o£ the Soul H one and imuiutablc ; in this are reflected the Internal 
Organ modified into the forms of the several objects of cognition ; and it is by 
\irttie of these reflections that the om Intelligence appears to be dkerte and liable 
to production and deatniction. Desire, Aversion &c. on tbe other hand, are by 
Uieir very nature, diverse and liable to be produced and destroyed. Hence while 
the Cognition belongs to the Soul, Desire Abe. belong to the Internal Organ. 

* Vieltvanapia has supplied two coDstructions of the Sfitra. — (1) * Activity and 
CeoMtioD from Activity are due to Desire and Aversion, hence these latter are 
mttit belong to a Cognisant Being ; and (2) 'Inaainuch as Activity and Cessation 
from Activity are caused by Desire and Aversion of a Cognisant Being, (these 
latter mast belong to thateoguisaut being),* 
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This theory is impugned in the next Sufra, Inasmuch ae 
— says the Sutra, What the SUtra means is that 
Desire also belong to the Gogniser, If Desiro belonged 
Vir P 431 Internal Organs, they could not be perceiv- 

ed ; for the Desire &o. belonging to one are not 
perceived by another; so that Desire &o. would ever remain 
itn perceptible ; since all qualities of the Mind must be beyond 
the senses. 

Activity and Cessation being found in our own selves we 
infer the same in regard to others. 

EMsya on 8Q. (35). 

[P. 174, L.5toL. 9.] 

The philosophor who holds Intelligence to belong to 
Material Siibstauoes (t c, the Materialist) says — 

Sutra (35) . 

•• Inasmuch as tub said Aorivny and Absicnob op 

Activity auk tub pole indicatives of Desiiie and Aveu- 

BION, THESE (7\\NOT BE DENIED IN RKGAKD TO THE BoDiES 

composed OF E\ftTH AND OTHER MATERIAL SUBSTANCES.*' 

(Sn. 35.) 

** The presence of Desire and Aversion is indicated by 
Activity and Absence of Activity ; hence it follows that Desire 
and Aversion must belong to that to which Activity and Cess* 
ation from Activity belong, and to that same should belong 
Cognition also ; — so that inasmuch as Activity and Absence 
of Activity are found in Bodies composed of Earth, Water, 
Fire, and Air,— it is these Bodies that are endowed with 
Desire, Aversion, and Cognition ; which shows that Intelli- 
gence belongs to these material bodies." 

Vartika on SQ. (35). 

[P. 431, LI. 6-7..1 

What the Sufra means is that — ” Inasmuch as Desire 
&c. must reside in the same substratum as Activity and 
Absence of Activity, they must belong to the material Body." 
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(86) and BhSfya [P. 174, L. 10 to P, 175, L, 4]. 

SlNOB WE FIND AOTIVlTT AND ABSENCE OP ACTIVITY 

IN 6U0H THINGS AS THE AXB AND THE LIKE,— 

it folloi^B that Intelligence need not belong to tbe mater* 
ial Body. That is, if the finding of Activity and Absence of 
Activity in a certain thing justifies tbe attributing of Desire, 
Aversion and Cognition to it, — then, inasmuch as such 
Activity and Absence of Activity are found also in such Ini- 
trumenU as the Axe and the like, Intelligence should be 
attributed to these also. Desire &c. are attributed to the 

Body, and yet we find, in the case of the Axe Ac, that Aotivi* 

ty and Cessation from Activity are not concomitant with Desire 
&o. so that it cannot be right reasoning to argue that— 
“ because Activity and Absence of from Aclivitt/ are found 
in Bodies of Barth, Water, Fire and Air, Desire, Aversion 
and Cognition must belong to these." 

[Says the Materialist'] — ** Well, in that case, we shall put 
another meaning to the words— &o. &o. ’ (Sft. 
35) : The * activity ’ of tbe material sphstances. Earth &c., in 
bodies,— transitory* (of insects) and, durable (of animals and 
men), — consists of a particular kind of action, whose presence 
is indicated by the aggregation or re-arrangement of the 
component particles of those bodies (by virtue of which the 
shape of the bodies undergo changes, becoming fatter or lean- 
er &c.]; — ‘Absence of Activity’ — i.e. Inactivity — is found 
in such things as stone &c.; in which there is no such indica- 
tion of activity and again, the presence of Desire and Aver- 
sion is indicated by ‘ Activity ’ and ‘ Absence of Activity’; — so 
that, inasmuch as we find Activity and Absence of Activity 
in the Atoms of Earth Ac., (as shown above), and as Desire 
and Aversion are concomitant with these (Activity and 
Absence of Activity), it follows that Cognition also belongs 
to those same Atoms; — and thus it becomes established that 
Intelligence belongs to material substuoces (and not to the 
Soul)." 

• W**dopt the reeding for is found in severel Mbb. end is eup- 

ported by the which ee 7 e_'NI 9 n<l{|’ ffiWPplW 
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Bha p 175 above is as follows]— 

AYhat baa been pnfc forward is not a valid reason, 
as it is not perceived in snch things as the Jar and the like.* 
In the case of the Earth-molecules oomposing the Jar and 
snob things also we Bud ‘activity ’ in the form of a particular 
action which is indicated by aggregation or re-atrangt’tnent 
(of parts);— and we find ' absence of activity* in such things 
as the Sound (in which can there is no aggregation) in which 
every form of action is absent ; — and yet even though * Activ* 
ity and Absence of Activity * are found in the Earth mole« 
ciiles and Sound, yet we do not find in them ‘ Desire and 
Aversion — from this it is clear that mere presence of 
* Activity and Absence of Activity in anything cannot be a 
valid ground for attributing to it Desire and Aversion.' 

V0r{ika on SO. (36). 

[P. 431, L. 10.] 

What the Sntra means is that since we find Activity and 
Absence of Activity in such things as the Axe aud the like, 
the premiss put forward by the Materialist becomes falsified. 

Ssfra (37). 

What DiPPBBRirriATss the said Dssirk and Avbh* 

SION (fBOU tub QDAMTIBS of UATEUIAL SOO^TANOBS, AND 

MARKS THEM OUT AS BEI<ONOINO TO SOMBTHINQ OTHBR THAN 

Matbbial Sobstanobs) is IJnivbbsaiiIty and Absence of 

Umivebsality (SQ. S7). 

Bhdtya on SQ. (37). 

[P. 175, L. 6loP. 176, L. 13.J 

What distinguishes the qualities of Desire nadi Aversion mid 
marks them out as belongingto something other than material 
substances is ‘ niyama* ' nnioersality,* restriction, and ‘ ani- 


*Thia i« prioted a8 Sa^ra. Bat noiucb Sa(ra ia found either in the Nydya- 
aek:i>tbaii4ha ot in Vi8bvava|Ua'e Vrifti ‘ or in any manuecriptof tbe8&{ra. 
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yama' Absence of Vnivers'ilHi/. M'lie 'activiiij and absence 
of activity,’ due to the * Desire iind Avemon of the cognis- 
ant being,' are such as subsist, not in that Being, but in that 
on which he operates; so that the Activity and Ab ence of, 
Activity should belong to only such material substances, 
Earth and the rest, as happen to be manipulated or operated 
upon by that Being, — and not to all substances ; so that there 
is in this case ' aniyama^ 'absence of universality.’ For one, 
on the other hand, who regards the material substances them* 
eelves as cognisant (and as such, endowed with Desire and 
Aversion), the ‘ activity and absence of activity’ due to Desire 
and Ayersion would subsist in those stibstances themselves; 
and hence there should be * uiyamaf ‘universality.’ For in 
the case of the other well-known qualities of material sub- 
stances, it is found that the action due to a quality, as also 
absence of action due to the cessation or obstruction of that 
quality, occurs in all substances; so that, in the same manner, 
the action and absence of action due to Desire and Aversion 
(belonging to the Material Substances) should also occur in 
all material substances ; — this however is never found to be 
the case ; — from which it follows that while Activity and 
Absence of Activity subsist in the things operated upon or 
manipulated. Desire, Aversion and Effort belong to the 
manipulator.* 

^ The qiialilies tliat are reco^tiisod by bolh parlies as belonging to Material 
Sabstances are fouad in all 'material subHances, and couliiiue to exist as long as 
those substances exist. For iustance, the Ovtour of Earth is found iii all that is of 
Karth| and lasts as long as the Earth lasts. The action of falling due to the qua- 
lity of gravity will occur in all material substances, and it will cease to occur only 
when the quality is obstructed or counteracted. This is what is meant by Univer- 
sality, ^niyama.' If Desire &q. belonged to material substances, these also would have 
been co-existent and coeval with those substances ; i.e , they should have been found 
in all such substances ; as a matter of fact however, Desire and Aver- 
eion and Effort are not found (o be so ; e.g.^ Desire &c. are never found in the Jar. 
This is what is meant by ^i^bseiice of Universality/ Anigania, From this we 
conclude that Desire &c, cannot belong to Material Substances. 

There is somo confusion here in regard to the terms * Niyama ’ and * Aniyaim ’ 
—The has taken them in the sonstf of * Universality ' and < Absence of 

Universality * respeotively ; tha former belonging to the qualities of material sub- 
Btanoes, and the latter to the qualities of the cognisant Being. The V^rlika has, as 
we shall see below, taken the terms to mean * reatriotion ’ and * want of restriction,’ 
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Furtliep, there can bo no reason in support of the view that 
in each single body there are several cognisers ; and yet 
according to tlie person who attributes Intelligence to 
material substances, inasmuch there are, in each single 
body, several material substances (Particles of Earth, Water 
&c.), every one of which is endowed with the qualities of 
Desire, Aversion and Effort, — this would mean that in a 
single body there are several Cognisers.* If the Opponent 
says — “Yes, be it so,’* — we point out thattliere is no proof for 
such an assertion. Jri the case of several different bodies we 
infer the presence of so many diSerent GogniserB from the fact 
that each of them is found to be possessed of distinct qualities 
of Cognition (Desire, Aversion, Effort, Pleasure and Pain); 
in the same manner, if, in each single body, every particle 
of material substance were possessed of its own cognition and 
other (lualities, then alone could it follow as a necessary 
conclusion that these are so many distinct cognisers (in that 
single body). [But there is no such ground for InferenoeJ. 

Further, as a matter of fact, we find that in material sub- 
stances there appear seyeral such actions as 
Diia. P. 176. quality of something else, — and 

this provides the ground for inferring the same thing in other 
cases also. That is, in the case of such siibstanoes as are 
used as Instruments,— ^.<7. the axe and the like — and also in 
the case of such as form the constituent cause of objects — 


the forinor applyitijj to the (|ualitie9 of the Cognisant Being, and the latter to those 
of inatorial substances. This is the difference of opinion upon which Vardhaiunna 
asserts that the term ‘niyama* may mean either univenality or partiality^ accord- 
ing to the meaning that we attach to the term ; and ‘ariiyanu' its contrary. 
The sense of the argu.ncnt remains the same. 

*In answer to what has been said in para. 1, in regard to the possibility of 
Desire &o. being found in all Earthy substances, the Opponent might put forward 
the case of wine ; grains of barley as a rule are not endowed with the power of in- 
toxicating men ; but these grains that enter into the composition of wine do be- 
come endowed with that power,— similarly only those particles of Earth are 
endowed with Intelligence whicli enter into the composition of the body of mao. 
It is in answer to this that the points out that even so every particle of the 

inatorial substances composing the body should be imbued with intelligence ; and 
as such form so many distinct cognisant beings in ekcb body ; just as each par- 
ticle of wine is endowed with the power of intoxication. 
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e.g. clay and tbc like, — we find that there appear actions that 
are due to the quality of others ; — and this provides the 
ground for inferring the same thing in other cases also ; — t'.e. 
in the case of such things as the transitory and durable bodies 
(of Insects and Men respectively) ; so that we infer that the 
action of material substances composing these bodies, — which 
is indicated by the aggregation and modification of their com* 
ponent particles [which has been put forward by tiio Oppo- 
nent in the Bhiist/a on SQ. 36 J, — is due to the quality of 
something different (from the material substances).* This 
quality (to which the said action is due) subsists in the same 
substratum as Effort, and appears in the form of ‘ SamnlcHra,* 
* Faculty,' and is called 'Merit- Demerit'; like the quality of 
it bears upon all things frelatod to the Man), and urges 
to activity all material substances, for the fulfilment of 
that man's purpose. 

The theory, that Intelligence belongs to material substan- 
ces may also be regarded as set aside by all those arguments 
that have been shown to prove the existence of the Soul, as 
well as by those put forward in proof of the Eternality of the 
Soul : and what has been said .(in Sh. 3-2-18)— in regard to 
' Cognition not belonging to either the Sense-organs or objects 
of perception, because Cognition persists also when these are 
destroyed '-—applies with equal force to the denying of Intel- 
ligence in the material subsunces of the Body.f 

Farther, what the Opponent has urged (in SQ. 35) — to 
the effect that— •" inasmuch as the said Activity and Absence 
of Activity are the sole indicatives of Desire and Aversion, 
these cannot be denied in regard to the bodies composed of 
Earth and other substances ” — is on the understanding that 
the terms ‘ dram5/ta,' Activity, and * nmnV^t'V ‘ Absence of 


* It 18 Dot otily the activity of the Body as a whole, hut also the action of all 
Its component particles that go on undergoing re-arraugeinent during life, that are 
all due to tho quality ( ipharma dcj of the Soul eneouliug the Body. 

t Baoauie even when the Objects and the Sehee-organs are destroyed, Gogol- 
tioU ramams,-<-it is inferred that Cognition cannot belong to them ; similarly Intelli- 
gence cannot bolong to the material enbstances in the body, because while these 
•ubstances undergo, changes and destruction during the life of the individual, the 
quality of intelligence continues to persist all along.— 2*a||iafpa. 
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Activity ’ (used by us in Stl. 34) stand for mere action and 
citsaatioH of action ", as a matter of fact, these two terms— 
‘Activity* and ‘Absence of Activity' — stand (in SQ. 84) for 
action of a totally different kind ;* and action uf this kind is 
never found in Earth and other substances. Hence what has 
been urged (in SQ. 3-5) to tlie effect that — “inasmuch as the 
said Activity and Absence of Activity are the sole indicatives 
of Desire and Aversion, these cannot be denied in regard to the 
bodies composed of Earth and other substances’’ — is not right. 
VSr^ika on Sh. (37). 

[P. 431, L. 12 to P.432, L. 6.) 

What differentiates, etc. s/c.— says the SOfra. The * n/yo- 
ma,' restriction, in regard to ‘ Activity and Absence of Actiy* 
ity’ is this that they pertain to only such material sub- 
stances as are operated upon (by the cognisant being) ; i,e. 
‘Activity and Absence of Activity’ are found to appear in only 
such Material Substances as are operated upon, — and not in 
all material substances. If the ‘Activity and Absence of Actiy- 
ity’ of material substances were due to their own intelligenee, 
then they would be found in all substances ; as is found in 
the case of such qualities as Gravity and the like ; that is, all 
substances possessed of Gravity are found to fall, — this also 
is another ‘ niyama,’ ‘ rule,’ that is found true. From all 
this it follows that intelligence does not belong to material 
substances. 

There can be no reason in support of the view that in each 
single body there are several cognisers—mya the Bhdgya. He 
who attributes Intelligence to material substances must ad- 
mit of several intelligent agents in a single body, as each 
body consists of several material substances. "Let there 
be several intelligent agents in a single body ; — what harm 

• What IB meant by ‘ Activity and Absence of Activity ’ in Sfl 34, ia not m«r« 
Action and Citation of Action, but that parlicniar form of action which ia nnderUken 
for the obtaining of the daairable and tlie getting rid of the undeairable thing ; and 
certainly no each intelligent action ia ever found in material subaUnces. . Witboat 
■ndersianding thia, you have put forward your argument in 8a. 36.— fafiWfya. 
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does that do to us ? ’’ This is not right ; for if there were 

several intelligent cogoisers in the same body, then this 

should lead us to infer that each component substance in 

the Body has its own distinct cognition; *— as a matter of 

fact however no such thing is found ; as is 
Vir. P. 432, ® . . 

clear from the fact tljat there is ‘recognition’ of 

the various Cognitions of a person; and such * recognition ’ is 
found possible only in cases wheroall belong to a s/n^/e aggre- 
gate of several causes and effects. [If each component parti* 
ole of the body had its own cognition, then, since such parti- 
cles are appearing and disappearing every moment, no ‘recog* 
nition’ of any kind would be possible, the particle to whom the 
original Oognilion belonged having ceased to exist long bo- 
forj the appearance of the corresponding Recognition], 

Further, what the terms mean is totally different. The 
terms * Activity ’ and ‘ Absence of Activity' (as used by us) 
stand for that particular kind of action which is undertaken 
for the obtaining of the desirable and getting rid of the un- 
desirable thing. You (the PHroapakein) on the other hand are 
using these terms inthe sense of mere action and cessation of 
action, when you assert that— “ [nasmuch as the said Activity 
and Absence of Activity are the sole indicatives of Desire and 
Aversion, these cannot be denied in regard to the bodies 
composed of Barth and other substances " (Su. 35). That 
kind of * Activity and Ab.ience of Activity ’ which reside in 
such substances as are operated upon (by a cognisant being) 
belong to every material substancef (which is not the case 
with Desire, Aversion &c.). 

•The piiimryj leads But id view of what follows 

the I'cadiug of the priutt^d texts appears to be more satisfactory. 

t Tite reading of this last sentence appears to be corrupt. We have tried to make 
some Reuse out cf the words as they stand ; it is difficult however to construe 

wi»h * femiDue Dual with the MaaculiueSiugukr, 
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BhOfya on SQ. (38). 

[P. 176, L. 13 to P. 177, L. 1.] 

As a matt or of fact, our denial of Intelligence applies equal* 
ly to Matt'i ial Substances, Sense-organs and Mind ; but (in the 
following Sutra) we speak of Mind only, singling it out only 
by way of illustration [and our reason for selecting this lies in 
the fact that Mind is more like the Soul than Substances or 
Sense-organs]. 

Solra (38). 

(A) On ACO<)nNT op reasons explained bepobb, — 

(B)*on acoopnt op these beino uni>er the control op 

SOMETUINO else, — AND (0) ON ACCOUNT OP THE CONTIN- 

QENOY, THAT [iP IntELLIGENOB BELONGED TO THE MlNO, 

&0.] IT WOULD MEAN THAT TUB RESULTS ACCHUINO ITO 

Man) are those op acts done by others (than himself)-.* 

— (Su. 38). 

(A) The first phrase (*on account of reasons explained 
above ') includes all that has been said, beginning from the 
Sutra l-l-lO, * Desire, Aversion, Effort, Pleasure, Pain and 
Cognition are the indicatives of the Soul* all this goes to 
show that lulelligeuce cannot belong to Alateiiul Substances, 
or Sense-organs, or Mind. 

(B) On acnount. of their being md^r the control of something 
else; — Material Substances, Sense-organs and Mind are 
* under the control of something else,* in the sense that it is 
only under the impulse of Effort (of the Soul) that they pro- 
ceed to the actions of sustaining, propelling and aggregat- 
ing ;t while if these were themselves intelligent, they 

®Iu place of (c) VislivanaUia reads »uean- 

iiig_<OQ account of the fact that wliat accrues to man mubt he the results of his 
own acts.’ The same roadiiig is found in tlve Puri Sfitra Ms., and also in Sutra 
Ms. D, Tiie Jiklsya^ the Vdr{lka ami the 'ffitparya road as iu tlio printed 
text. 

fTlie TH^parya explains that these three actions refer only to the Body and 
the Souse-organs ; the arguinenta being formulated thus — (a) * The Body oud the 
ScuBC-orgaus arc under the control of something else, in the actions of sustaining, 
propelling and aggregating, severally, — because they are material,— like the Jar 
and (b) ^Tho Mind is under the control of something else,— hecause it is an ius- 
trutueut,— like, the Axe.’ So that it is clear that all three act only under the iiiHii- 
euco of something elao. 
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would be independent [and tbie would be incompatible with 
the arguments that bave been propounded in support of the 
conclusion that the Body is under the control oi something 
else]. 

(C) On account of the contingency that, if Intelligence be* 
longed to the Mind etc., it would mean that the results accru* 
ing to Man are those of acts nut done by himself.* Under 
Sit. 1-1-17 it has been pointed out that ' Activity consists in 
the operating of Mind, of Speech and of Body* — [and in the 
Bhdfya on SQ, 1-1-2, P. 8, it is shown that Activity, conducive 
to Merit-Demerit, leads to Rebirth] now if Intelligence be- 
longed to the Mind, or the Senseorgans, or the Material Sub- 
stances, [since the Intelligent heiugs must be independent 
agents, it would be those that would have to be regarded as 
the Agents of all Activity, as the doers of all acts and yet 
all these are destroyed at death, and the only thing that remains 
after death is the Soul, . which, being ex hypothesi, non-intelli- 
gent, has not been the doer of any deed; — so tliat the results 
occurring in future births, from these acts, would fall upon 
the Soul, and not upon the Body, &c.; and] it would mean 
that what is experienced by the Soul (on rebirth) is the re- 
sult of acts done by others (the Body, &o.). On the other 
hand, if the Mind, &o. are held to be non-intelligent [and a 
being other than these, i.e., the Soul, be held to be the intelli- 
gent entity, this latter, being independent, would be the Agent, 
the doer of ail deeds], then all these would be the instruments 
under the control of the intelligent Agent, and hence it 
would be only right that the Person, the intelligent Agent, 
acting through those instruments (of the Mind &c.), should 
undergo (on Rebirth) the results of acts done by himself. 


T1>6 actions mentioncd^^those of sustaiiiitig, etOii-^appear to be such as belong 
to the Body only | it is the Body only that sustains of upholds things, that propelfs 
things, xvith the hand, f.i., and that goes on changing through the diverse aggrega- 
tions of its component particles* The Is'it however is applicable to the Sense- 
organs also. That is how the fdtparya has spoken of the three actions as re- 
ferring $9V$rally to the Body and the Bense ^organs. 

* This argument is aimed against those persons who accept the authority of 
the Veda^ and thereby regard the Man as one to whom tlie results of acts accruei 
hut still attribute Intelligence! not to Man, but to the Body, etc. 
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VOr^ika on SO. (38). 

[P. 432, L. 6 to L. 16]. 

At a matter ^ fact our denial of Inielligenoo appliet equal- 
ly to Material Substances, Sense-organs and Mind; but in the 
following SOtras we speak of Mind only^ singling it out only by 
way of illustration — says the Bktisya. 

On account of reasons explained before etc, eto.-^aya 
the Sofra, (A) The phrase— on account of reasons ex- 
plained before— \, 0 ,, the arguments put forward in the 
SOtras 8* 1*1, et seq,, have not been answered by the 
Opponent. (B) On account of their being under the con- 
trol of something else . — As a matter of fact, the Body, 
the Sense-organs and the Mind are under the control 
of something else, and it is only through the force of Effort 
(of the Soul) that they operate towards the acts of sustain* 
ing, propelling and aggregation. If they were themselves 
endowed with Intelligence, they would be independent. (C) 
On account of the contingency that if Intelligence belonged to 
the Mini, it would mean that the results accruing to man are 
those of acts done by others,— It the Body &c. were intelli* 
gent, then it would mean that the results experienced by man 
are the effect of acts done by these Bodies &o., and this 
would involve the absurd contingency of such results accru* 
ing to man as proceeds from acts done by others. On the 
other hand, if the Body &c, are not intelligent, then all these 
would be the instruments under the control of the intelligent 
agent, and hence U would be only right that the Person, the in- 
telligent Agent, acting through these instruments, should under- 
go the results of acts done by himself. 

BhUfya on Sfl. (39). 

[P. 177, L. 1 to P. 178, L. 2J. 

The Author now sums up* the well-established reasons. 

* * VjMiaiigraha* staucU for Upaiamh&ra^^yA the fd{parya. 
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Snfra (89). 

(A) Also bt ueaso.y of ‘Bliwination’ and also 

(13) BrccAUsii: 'ihe ubasons adduced befoub abb fiumly 

ESTABLISnBD. 

[Or (B) because op reasons adduced before and 

(C) BY reason of Reappearance*] — (S tX. 39). 

The proposition under consideration is that •Intelligence 
is the quality of the Soul.’ 

(A) Parishesa^ * EUminaiion * . — When in regard to a qua- 
lity, some likely substratsi being denied and eliminated, and 
there being no likelihood of other substrata, we have the cog- 
nition of that likely substratum which remains undenied,-— we 
have what is called ‘ Cognition by Blimination.’t In the 
present connection, for instance, we have the denial of 
‘Material Substanct*a, Sense-organs and the Mind * (as likely 
substrata of Intelligence), — there is no other likely substance 
which migiit be suspected to be that substratum, — and the 
only substance that remains is the Soul, — so that the con- 
clusion is that ‘Intelligence is a quality of the Soul.’ 

(B) Aho because the reasons adduced before are firmly 
established ; — i.e. because all the reasons that have been 
adduced as leading to the Conception of the Soul — beginning 
with SQ. 3-1-1 onwards — have not been answered by the 
PUfVapaksin, The reference to the previously adduced 
reasons being establisth^d is meant to indicate (and lend sup- 
port to) the aforesaid ‘ reasoning by Elimination ’ [i.e. it is 
on account of those reasons that we are led to the notion that 
the Soul is the only substance to which Intelligence can be- 
long]; and it also serves to redirect attention to the direct 
proofs in support of the proposition under considei^ation. 

Or, we may take the phrase * upapaftSshcha' as putting 
forward an additional reason; [the meaning being as follows]: 
— * The Soul, which is eternal, having performed meritorious 
acts in one body, reappears^ on the death of that body, in 
Heaven among the Gods; while having performed sinful acts, 
it reappears, on death of the body, in the Hells ; this * re- 

^his is the soconil interpretation of the clause TathktahdltSpqpattiihchtifhy 
the BhiUf/a (see below). 

t This pnspoge also occurs in the DhU^ya on SR. 1-1-6, P. 19, Translation, 
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appearance,’ which consists in the Sonl taking to other 
bodies, can be possible only if tlie Soul is a lastiug entity ; 
on the other hand, if all that existed was a mere ' series of 
sensations,’ and there were no persisting entity in the shape 
of the Soul, there being no substratum for the said ‘ reappear- 
ance,’ it would not bo possible. Then again * Samsara,’ 
‘ series of births,’ which consists of the connection of a single 
entity with several bodies, is possible, —And ‘ Deliverance ’ or 

* Final Release,’ also, which consists of freedom from the 
series of bodies, is possible — [only if there is a persisting 
entity in the shape of the Soul | ; and if there be nothing apart 
from the ‘series of sensations,’ since there would benothingthat 
could traverse the long path (of Births and Rebirths), there 
would be nothing that could be freed from theseries of bodies ; 
so that in that case both* Metempsychosis' and ‘ Final Release’ 
would be impossible. Further, if there were nothing but a 

* series of sensations,’ then each individual living being would 
consist of several diverse entities ; so that the entire phenom- 
enon of his life would be disjointed (the act begun today and 
finished tomorrow being done by two distinct entities, it would 
not be recognised 3,3 the same on both days), undistinguisha- 
bleft.c., not properly distinguished from what belongs to 
another person ; the entity finishing tlie act to-day being as 
different from that which begiin it on the previo'ns day as 
any strange person I and confused [as no discrimination of 
personalities would be possible, tlie' entire business of the 
world would be mixed up].* And another inevitable result of 
this would be that there could be no Recollection ; for what 
hns been seen by one personality (which was present yester- 
day) cannot be recollected by another tthat has 

Dlia. P.178. taken its place today); for BecolUelion is only 
the recognition by the same cogniser of the previously-per- 
ceived thing, — it appearing in the form ‘ I have known this 
object before’ ; and it is clear that in this the same cogniser 
re-cognises what he had known before ; and this recognition 


• The fdtparya explains the * confusion * as being due to the fact that every 
entity, according to the Bau^fjha sensationalist, being a mere * negation of contrary/ 
all persons would be the same, and no distinction as between the * Brahniana * 
and the * Ksattriya ' and so forth would bo possible ; so that there would be do 
discrimination of their duties such as the * Brahmaya alone shall perform the 8oma- 
aacridcc/ * the Ksattriya alone ahall perform the ROjatUya ' and so forth. 
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is what is called * Recollection ' i and no such phenomenon 
could be possible if there were no other persistent entity save 
a ' series of Sensations.’ 

VSrfika on Stl. (39). 

[P. 432, L. 16 to P. 433, L. 5.] 

Tke author now tumt up the well-eetoblished reaeone in the, 
SOfra— * also by reason of Elimination ^o. ^e.* The Proposition 
under consideration is that ‘Cognition is the quality of the Soul ’ 
~says the BbS^ya. 

‘Seeause the reasons adduced are firmly established’— 
Since the reasons that have been adduced in 
Vir. P.433. Adhy^ya in proof of the Eiistence of the 

Soul have not been shaken. 

* By reason of Elimination ’ — The quality of Cognition 
being denied in reference to the Body, the Sense-organs and 
the Mind, there being no other Substance left to which the 
said quality could belong, and the Soul being the only likely 
Substance left, — Cognition is regarded as being the quality of 
the Soul, 

The term * Upapa((Sh ’ may be taken as embodying a 
separate reason for the eternality of the Soul. *' Whose 
Upapa({u Possibility, is it that proves the Soul’s eternality?" 
It is the possibility of Metempsychosis and Final Release. 
All this is clearly explained in the Bhdsya, 

SUfra (40), 

Recollection (must belong) to the Sodl ; fob it 

IB TBB Soul that is endowed with the ohaeaoteb of 

OBB ‘COGNISEB.’ — Su. (40). 

BhS§ya on SQ. (40). 

[P. 178, L. 4 L, to 9.) 

The term * ^Upapadyafi,’ ‘must belong,* is to be supplied, 
to the SQ(ra j the sense being that Beeollection must belong to 
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the Soulf and not to a mere Series of Sensations the particle 
* tu ’ expressing eertitnde (‘ must ’). “ Why so Be- 

cause it is the Soul that is endowed with the character of the 
cogniser ; i.e. ‘ being cogniser * is the character, the peculiar 
characteristic, of the Soul. It is the Soul that is spoken of as 
‘shall know,* ‘knows* and ‘has known,* which shows that 
the Soul is related to cognitions appearing at all the three 
points of time ; and that the Soul has these cognitions per« 
taining to the three points of time is realised by each per* 
son in his own experience, — every person having such no- 
tions as ‘ I shall know,’ ‘ I know* and ‘1 have known/ Hence 
it follows that he who is endowed with the said peculiar 
feature, to him belongs Recollection, and not to a mere Series 
of Sensations, apart from the Soul. 

[The Varlika has nothing to say on this SQ. 40.] 

Bhasya on SQ. (41). 

[P. 178, L. 9 to P. 179, L. 20.] 

It has been explained (under SQ. S3) that ' Recollections 
do not appear simultaneously, because the causes of Recol- 
lections do not appear at one and the same time* and now the 
question arises — “ From what causes does Recollection 
arise r 

The answer is that — Recollection arises — 

FKOM SUCH CAOSBS AS — (a) AlTENTION, (b) ASSOCIATION, 

(c) BETENTIVENESS, {d) INDICATIVE, (e) DISTINGDI8HINQ 
FEATURE, (/) UKBNE88, {ff) OWNERSHIP, (k) SUPPOBTBB, (t) 
SUPPORTED, {j) RELATIONSHIP, (fr) SEQUENCE, (/) SEPARA- 
TION, (TO) CO-PROFESSION, (n) ENMITY, (o) SUPEBIOBITT, (p) 
ACQOISITIOS, COVER, (r) PtEASUBB AND PaIN, (A) De* 

SIRE AND Aversion, (() Fear, (u) need, (r) profession, 

(10) AFFECTION, («'. MeBIT AND (y' DEMERIT. (SQ. 41). 

(a) Attention — the fixing of the Mind, with the desire to 
recollect something, and the pondering of the peculiarities of 
the thing desired to be recalled — is a cause of Recollection. 
—(b) Association — is either (1) the arranging of several 
things in a connected chain, things so connected bringing 
about the recollection of one another, either in the order in 
which they have been arranged, or in some other order ; or 
(2) the fixing of things (in the plexuses of the Body) to 
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be remembered with those already known,— such connectingbe- 
ing done with the help of the Scienceof Concentration (Yoga). 
— (c) Belevliveness — the faculty produ(5ed by the repeated 
cognition of like things; and this quality of Faculty, belonging 
to the Soul, is called ‘ Retentivenesa this also, like others* 
is a cause of Recollection. —(d) Indinativ^ — this is of four kinds 
— ( 1 ) conjunct, (2) inherent, (3) co-inherent in one substratum, 
and (4) contradictory ; ( 1) e.g. smoke is the conjunct ‘indicative’ 
of Fire ; (2) the horn is the inherent ‘ indicative * of the Bull ; 
(3) the hand is the co-inherent * indicative* of the feet ; and 
aa also Colour of Touch ; andf (4) the non-material substance 
is the contradictor tj ‘indicative * of the material substance.— 
(e) JMstinguishing /pafarf— as found in a living being — re- 
minds us of the race or family to which that being belongs, — 
in such forms as ‘this belongs to the race of the Vidas,’ ‘ this 
belongs to the family of the Gargas,* and so forth. — (f) Lite- 
nm— the likeness of D^vadatta in the pictures reminds us 
of pSvadatta. — (g) Ownership — the master reminds us of the 
servant, and the servant of the master. — (h) Supporter — one 
is reminded by the landlord of his tenants. — (i) Supported 
—the servant reminds one of the landlord.— (j) ItelaiionHhip^ 
— the pupil reminds one of the Teacher, and the Priest of 
the person at whose sacriBcial performance he officiates. — 
(k) Sequence — as in the case of a number of acts to be done one 
after the other (the preceding reminds us of the succeeding). 
— (1) Separation — when one is separated from a person and 
feels the separation, he remembers him frequently, — (m) 
co^profession — one cutter reminds us of another cutter. — 
(n) Enmity — of two rivals the sight of one reminds us of the 
other. — (o) Superiority — reminds us of that which has produc- 
ed the superiority. — (p) Acquisition — when one has either ac- 
quired a thing, or wishes to acquire it, he is frequently re- 
minded of it. — (q) Cover — when the sword is remembered 
by its scabbard. — (r) Pleasure and Pain — remind us of what 
causes tluin. — (s) Desire and Aversion — remind one of what 
is liked and what is disliked. — (t) Fear — reminds one of the 
cause of fear — (n) Need — reminds one of what he needs, in 
the shape of food or clothing. — {v) Profession — the chariot- 

*Soine sort of * Uulationship ’ is iitvulvei! in all that is eiiumoratcd here. Hcuce 
‘Relationship ’ hero stands Cor those other than the ones specially enumerated. — 

falixirjfa. 
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maker is recalled by the chariot. — (w) AJfficlion^oxio fre^ 
(jiiently remembers the woman whom ha loves. — (x) Merit 
— reminds one of his previous births ; and Merit also 
enables one to retain what he reads and hears. — (y) ffenierit^ 
reminds one of the causes of pain suffered in the past. 

These several causes of Recollection are never cognised 
at the same time ; hence no simultaneous Recollections are 
possible. 

The Sutra is merely suggestive of what causes RecolleO'* 
tion; it is by no means exhaustive.* 

Vdrtika on Su. (41). 

[P. 433, L. 6 to L. 12J. 

It has been pointed out that Recollections arc not simul- 
taneous because the causes of Recollection do not appear at 
one and the same time. Fiom what causes does Recol- 
lectiou arise ? In answer to this the Sutra (41) enumerates 
the causes of Remembrance with a view to show that they 
cannot appear at one and the same time. 

From all that has been said above it follows that Appre- 
hension is nA eltrnaL 


End of S^xtion (3). 


« There are other causea also ; e.g., lusauity teoda to revive old memories- 
Ta\parya, 
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Section (4). 

[Stitras 42-45.] 

ArFBEliKNSIUN DISAPPEARS SOON AFTER APPEARANCE. 

Bhusija on SQ. (42). 

[P. 179, L. 20 to P. 180, L. 15.] 

Duddhi, Apprehension, having been proved to be non- 
eternal, it would follow that it vanishes soon after appear- 
ance ; and yet there are several non-eternal things* (e.g. tho 
Jar) wliich continue to exist for a time more or less remote 
(from the time that they are produced); — hence there arises 
tho doubt — Is Apprehension entirely evanescent (disappear- 
ing soon after appearance), like Sound ? — or is it durable 
for some time longer, like the Jar ? 

We accept the view that it is totally evanescent. 

** Why so ? ” 

Satra (42). 

Becadsb tbekb is Apprehension op Motion, wriicii 

IS PLEETING. 

Becauee there ia apprehension of Motion tohich U fleeting 
(not J«ra6/e).— -In the case of the arrow shot from the bow 
we perceive a series of motions till the arrow drops down ; 
and since every cognition is restricted to a single object, it 
follows that, just as there is a series of (fleeting) mo- 
tions (in the arrow), so must there be also a series of 
corresponding cognitions. In the case of the apprehen- 
sion of (comparatively) durable things also, inasmuch 


• Tlie printed text fts well ns the Peri Mss. read * mlyCiwlm ' ; but the pcupc 
reqtiires * anitydnam ’ ; the Vdriiha has neither ynty&ndjn nor a7u\ya7t<km. The fact 
of m/yo, eternal thiugjs, being such as continue to exist longer, can have no bear- 
ing upon Bu^dhlf after this has been proved to be Tion-eternaL The raeauing clear- 
ly is— it having been proved that Ba^dlii is non-eternal, Ibis would naturally im- 
ply that it is fleeting, evanescent, disappearing soon after appearance ; and 
several non-eternal things are found to have longer duration ; hence the Doubt in 
regard to as to whether it is entirely evanescent or it has some duration. 

With the reading * ttifydtiam* the only sense that can be deduced from tho 
passage is as follows— ‘If Bu^^hi is non-eternal, it should bo entirely evanescent ; 
and if it is eternal, it should continue to exist; hence the doubt/ 
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as we find that the perception ceases when the thing is hidden 
from view, [it follows that in this case also there is a series of 
several evanescer.t cognitions] ; that is, when the Jar, which 
is durable, is perceived, we have a series of cognitions, until 
something comes between (the Jar and the Perceiver) ; it is 
for this reason that as soon as something happens to inter- 
vene, the perception of the Jar ceases. If Cognition were 
durable (not evanescent), then the perceptional cognition of 
the Jar should continue even if the Jar has been hidden 
from view [which however is not found to be the case, and 
hence it follows thnt there is a series of several evanescent 
cognitions]. The ])henonienon of Recollection also does 
not* prove the durability of Cognitions ; for what brings 
about Recollection is the ImprHssioH produced by the Cogni- 
tion (and uot the Cognilion itself). Some people have 
argued that — “ Cognition must be regJirdod as durable, 
because we find Recollection of things apprehended by the 
cognition, — and no such Recollection would be possible if 
its cause, in the shape of the corresponding cognition, were 
non-eternal.’* But the fact put forward is no proof 
(of the proposition set forth). Why ? ” Because what 
brings about the Recollection is, not the Cognition, but, 
ihe impression produced by the Cognition ; and this Im- 
pression is a quality entirely different from the Cognition. 

“ What is said cannot be accepted ; because no reason has 
been adduced in its support.” 

[The reason is this] — If Cognition were soraetliingdurable, 
then the perception itself would continue |for a long time, 
and there would be no room for Recollection at all. That 
is, so long as the original Perception would continue to 
exist, the object cognised would remain • perceptible,* and 
while the Perception itself is there, no * Recollection * is 
possible. 


The Puri Mss. read gmritighcha lihgam^ ‘Re-collection does prove;* in 
that case should read as * hud^y ^vyamglh mi.* But the reading 

of the printed text gives hotter sense. Tilings seen now are roineinbcred after 
fiovoral days ; tliis ini^ht be regarded as indicating that the cognition of the thing 
has continued to exist during all these days. But the fact is that the cognition 
is Hoi the immediate cauae of Rc-collcctioii, which is directly produced by the 
liuprcBsiou loft by the coguitiou. 
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VSriika on Su. (42). 

[P. m, L. Vi to P. 435. L. 4.J 

Apprehension having been proved to be non-eternMl, it 
wonid follow that it is totally evanescent ; and yet some (non- 
eternal) things are found to be enduring in their character; 
hence there arises the doubt— as to whether Apprehension 
is totally evanescent, like Sound, or it is durable, like the 
Jar. The right view is that it is totally evanescent. 

*' What is the exact iniani-ig of the terra utpann'Jpaoar- 
ffinif (used in the Bha§ya) ? ’* 

What it means is that it is destroyed more quickly than 
ordinary transient things ; it does not moan tliat it is des- 
troyed immediately after it comes into existence. 

“ What is the reason (in support of the view that Appre* 
hension is evanescent) ? ” (The reasons are the following] 
— (A) * Apprehension is more fleeting in its cliaracter than 
other things, — because, while belonging to a definite commun* 
ity, and being perceptible by ordinary human beings like 
ourselves, it subsists in an all pervading substance (Soul), 
—like Sound. ’ — (B) And in support of the proposition that 
‘ fresh cognitions appear at each moment,’ we have the reason 
— ‘because being an Instrument,* each Cognition illumines 
(renders perceptible) a distinct object; — whatever is found to 
be an illuminator of an Individual object is always found to be 
fleeting In its character, — e g. the Lamp ; — and as a matter of 
fact each individual Cognition illumines each individual thing 
from among such as are coming into existence and disappearing 
at every moment ; — bence Cognition also must be fleeting in its 
character; — or (C) ‘ Apprehension is fleeting — because being 
a quality, it is perceptible by the internal organ of perception, 
— like Pleasure.’ 

^ Uogiiitioii U an * iustrument ' in the bringing about of the notions of ac()Tiiring 
or getting rid of the thing cognised. 
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It is with a view to point ont all those facts that we have 
the Sutra-^ Because there is apprehension of motion, which is 
fleetintj. 

Question. — “ If the Cognition of fleeting objocts is fleeting 
las the Sutra implies) — then,* when snch durable things as 
the Jar and the like are perceivel, is the cognition, then, 
d.irable, like the Jar ?— or is itoven then only fleetitig? ’’ 

Answer — In the case of the cognition of durable things 
also, the Cognition must be regarded as fleeting, because 
there is cassation of Perception. — That is to say, when such 
durable things as the Jar and the like are perceived, then also 
Cognitions appear only in a series. — “ How is this known ? ” 
— Because the perception ceases when the thing is hidden 
from view ; if, like the Jar, its Perception also wore durable, 
then the Perception should have continued to exist even after 
the Jar becomes hidden from view. As a matter of fact 
however, the Perception is not found to continue to exist. 
Hence the conclusion is that Apprehension is not durable. 

“Inasmuch as there is Recollection, the Cognition must 
1)0 durable. That iS) if Cognition were fleeting, there could 
1)0 no Recollection, for we never find Recollection appearing 
when there is diversity in the cognition ; just as there is no 
Recollection of things cognised by other persons ; — and yet 
there does appear the Recollection of things ; — from which 
it follows that Cognition is durable.” 

This is not right ; for from the phenomenon of Recollec* 
tion itself it follows that Cognition is not durable : [f Cogni- 
tion were durable, there would be no room for Recollection ; 
for ‘ Recollection’ is the name of that re-cognition of things 
which is preceded by the cognition thereof, and which appears 
on the disappearance of that cognition ; as we find in the case 
of the Recollection in the form ' I have seen this thing 

^ * Avaalhilam* is the right reading ; not * hud^hia{hitQm \ 
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and no such Recollection would be possible il the original 
Perception itself lasted during all the time. Further, 
Recollection proceeds from something ; hence it cannot serve 
as a reason (for the durability of Cognitions). That is, the 
Recollection, that i.s regarded (by the Opponent) as indica* 
tive of, reason for, the durability of Cognitions, is not such 
an indicative at all ; as it proceeds from something else ; what 
does continue to exist is the Impression pro* 
duced by the Cognition ; and it is from this 
Impression, through the help of such causes as Attention and 
the rest (enumerated in 8u. 41), that Recollection proceeds 
(and not from the Cognition directly). 

** But there is no reason.” If you mean by this that — 
“ What is the reason for asserting that Recollection proceeds 
from Impression, and not from the enduring cognitions ?” 
— the answer is that the phenomenon of Recollection itself is 
the reason ; i.e , if Cognition is lasting, there can be no Rec- 
ollection. 

Satra (43). 

lObjectioti ] — “ Ip Cognition wehe evangscbnt, the 

PEEOEPTION OF THINGS WOUM) BE ALWAYS INDISTINCT ; JUST 

USB THE INDISTINCT PBIICBITION OFCoLOUK DUIUNG LIGHT- 

NlNO-FLASn." — (Su. 43). 

BhSsifa on Su. (43). 

[P. 180, LI. 17-20.] 

** If Cognition is evanescent, then the perception of all 
cognisable ^hings should be indistinct ; just as during light- 
ning-flash, the light ofthe flash being evanescent, the percep- 
tion of colour is indistinct. As a matter of fact, however, the 
perception of things is quite distinct. Hence the view (that 
* Cognitions are evanescent *) cannot be right.” 

Virtika on Su. (43). 

[P. 435, LI. 8-10.] 

** If Cognition were evanescent ^c. ^c . — says the Saira. 
If Cognition is not lasting, the perception of every percepti- 
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ble tiling should beindistinct; just as the Cognition of things 
illumined by a lightniug-flash is always indistinct " 

Sutra (44). 

[Amioer\—TttZ very bbason tot Forward iuflies 

THE ADMISSION OF WllAT IS BOOGUT TO RE DENIED. 

(«u 44). 

BhSsya on Su. (44). 

[F. 181, LI. to L. 21.J 

What is souglit to be denied (by tlio Opponent) is that 
‘ Cognition is evanescent ’ ; and this is exactly what is admit- 
ted when he asserts (in 8u. 43) that “ the cognition should be 
indistinct like the indistinct cognition of Colour during light- 
ning-flash.” For if cognition is indistinct, it follows tliat it is 
also evanescent. 

As a matter of fact, the diversity in the character (dis- 
tinct or indistinct) of cognitions is due to the diverse nature of 
their causes, and not to any diversity in the cognition itself.* 
That is, the fact that Cognition is at one time distinct 
and at another indistinct, is due to the diverse nature of the 
causes of Cognitions; so that where the cause of the cogni- 
tion is evanescent, the cognition is indistinct, while where the 
cause is lasting, the cognition is distinct ; and the said dis- 
tinctness or indistinctness is not due to the non-evanescence 
and evanescence (respectively) of Cognitions. “ Why ? Be- 
cause ‘Cognition ’ is the apprehension of a thing, be it dis- 
tinct or indistinct, it is what is called ‘cognition.’ What 
happens is that, when the special features of a thing are not 
perceived, — and only its general features are perceived, — then 
the cognition is distinct, so far as the cognition of these gene- 
ral features is concerned ; f and if a further cognition of 

® Til 18 lias been printed as Sutra. But neither the Nt/tij/rtstichtmbundhfff nor 
Vishvanatha, nor any Sutra— Ms. roads any such S/lfra. 

f It appears better to read tliis passage as 
meaning being that ‘ when general features are perceived and not the special 
features, the cognition is * imlMncC But in deference to the and in view 

of the reading in all Mss.,— we have admitted the reading of the printed text, 
and translated it in accordance with the explanation of the Var{ika, 
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something else (in the shnpe oF the special features) does not 
appear, this is due to the ahseiice of the necessary causes ; 
— on tlie other liand, wlien tlie thing is perceived, as along 
with its general features, and also as along with its special 
featiiros, — then the cognition is clearly distinct ; — and 
where the special features being nnperceived, the general 
features alone are perceived, the cognition is* clearly indistinct 
— [but only so far as the special features are concerned). In 
the present context, the presence of special features is clearly 
‘ something else ’ {visaySntura) in comparison with the presence 
of general features ; and if there is no cognition of this ‘some- 
thing else,’ land there is consequent indistinctness^ this is 
dne to the absence of the causes of that cognition, — and not 
to the evanescent character of the Cognition (as the Oppo- 
nent seems to think). In fact a cognition that is quite in keep- 
ing with the character of its object is always distinct ; so that 
each Cognition pertaining to its own particular object, even 
the cognition of generalities, should be regarded as disline\ 
so far as its own particular object is concerned; arnl similarly 
the cognition of peculiarities should be regarded as distinct, 
60 far as its own object is concerned ; for the simple reason 
that each cognition pertains to its own particular object. So 
that when the Opponent brings forward (against us) the 
contingency of cognitions being indistinct, — what is that 
object of which the cognition would have to be indistinct, on 
account of the eoanescenee of cognitions ? 

As a matter of fact, there being several features in the 
object perceived, there arises a diversity in the cognitions (of 
that object) ; and it is to the presence or absence of such 
diversity that distinctness or indistinctness is duo. ‘That is, 
every object has two kinds of features, general and special, 
and in regard to each of these there are diverse cognitions ; 
if both these kin is of features are present (and perceived) 
in an object, then the cognition is distinct, so far as that 
object is concerned ; if however only tUo general features 
are perceived, the cognition is indistinct. It is in this man- 
ner that we can explain the appearance of distinct and indis- 
tinct cognitions. 


• lu pkee o£ fujwl <“» »“ Pu*"*! Ms. B. 




BHA§YA-VART1KA 3-2-44 

[P. 435, L. 10 to P. 4 li. 4.] 

The verjf reason put forward ^c.— says the Snlra. 

What has been urged by the Opponent in Sli. 43 is net 
right ; as it involves self>contradictiot>. When he says — * be- 
cause cognitions would be indistinct they should be regard- 
ed as lasting ’—he admits the evanescent character of cogni- 
tions, which is what he has set about to traverse; and since 
he admits it, he contradicts his own assertion that * Cogni- 
tion is lasting.’ Further the indistinctness of cognitions 
being due to other causes, it can not indicate their evanescence 
[hence it is not right to say that if cognitions are evanescent, 
the perception of things should be indistinct]. Whether 
apprehension is distinct or indislincA is not due to the durability 
or evanescence of the Cognitions ; it is due to the difference in 
the causes of apprehension. Then again, what has been urged 
is an impossibility ; tliat is, as a matter of fact there i.s no 
such thing as an indistinct Cognition ; — why ? — because 
Cognition is nothing more than the apprehension of the 
thing [Oognilion per se being always disUnct]i cognition 
consists only in the appi'ehension of things ; and this 
‘ apprehension of things ’ is twofold — oue pertaining to the 
general features of the thing, and another pertaining to ito 
special features. That which pertains to the general features 
is distinct, so far as the general features are concerned ; so> 
also is that which pertains to the special features (distinct 
in so far as the special features are concerned) ; and so on 
every cognition of a thing is distinct, so far as that thing is 
concerned. Thus then, when the Opponent brings forward the 
contingency of cognitions hsing indiKtincl, — whot is that object 
of which the cognition would have loin indistinct^ on account 
of the evanescence of Cognitions ? (Bhdsya)^ 
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“ But this would go against the ordinary experience of 
men : If there are no SiMinci and indUlwct 
cognitions, then whence do we have such ex- 
pressions in ordinary usage as — ‘ I perceive disiincfh/^ 

There is no force in this ; as the usage is capable of an- 
other explanation. In regard to things endowed with general 
and special features, there is no dihiinciness or indxstincineM 
in the cognitions themseWes ; the cognition is regarded as 
indistinct simply becairse the thing is cognised only in its 
general features, an-d tlio desire for perceiving its special 
features remains unfulfilled. 

Bhnsya on Sft. (45). 

[P. 181, L. to P. 182, L. 5.] 

As a matter of fact also, mere emnt*sc(*nce either oE the 
the coffui/ion or of the cognised object^ does not necessarily 
make the apprehension indistinct [as the Purvapaksiu asserts 
in Sa. 43].* What has been urged is not ttrue;— 

Bulra (45)^ 

TfIK SAIO PERCErTlOl^ WOCRD BE LIKE THE DISTINTT 

rEltCEITlON OF THE CONTIN'UOOS SEiHESOF LAMP-FLA M ES. 

(45 . 

Even if Cogmtion is eva^fiescent, the pi^rception of thiugfl 
must be regarded as why ? — because Hkn tim 

ff^rcf ption of thf* nmtinmms series of Itnnpjiumes ; i.e., when 
the flames of a lump appear m a continnous scries, every one 
of the perceptions thereof is evanescent as also is every one’ 
of the individual flumes perceived ; and inasratich as eveiy 
perception pertahis to its own individual object, there exist 
as many perceptions as there are finmes ; and yet in thia 
case w^e fiml that the perception of each of these flames is 
quite distinct. 


®Jn Su. 44, tlie nntlior liae met the Piirvapak^ by a sort of silencer, pointing 
ont to him that his own slatemeiit adrnita what he seeks to demolish. Now, in the 
following Siitra, ite states his real argument against the Opponent's contention. 

“Jr Vielivauathoy and also the Vartika take this na as part cf the Sufra, 
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Vdrtiica on Su. (45). 

[P. 436, L. 4to L. 11.] 

Farther, the premiss (of the Opponent’s ai’gument) is not 
true ; it is not quite true that whenever the cognition and the 
object cognised are evanescent, the perception is indistinct. 
What the Opponent alleges is not true, as the s iid pf^nu'pthn^ 
etc.^ etc, — says the Sulra» In the case of the Lamp-H.iines it 
is found that each individual flame appears in a continuous 
series — and thus there is evanescence of the cofjnised obp-cts^ 
as also of their cognitions; and yet the percepu<)ti of them 
as ' flames ’ is quite distinct, and just as it happens in the 
case of the Flanit's, so won d it be in the case of other things 
also. 

Thus it is established that Apprehension is totally 
evanescent. 


End of Section (4). 

Section (5). 

£8utras 46—55.1 

Ajypi ehension u not a quality of the Body. 

lihasya on Su. (46). 

[r. 18li, L. 5 to L. 9.] 

Intelligence or Sentience would appear to be a (juahty of 
the Body, as it’ is found to be present wlieu tlio Body is pres-- 
ent, and absent when the Body is absent; but — 

AS A MATl’ISB OK FACT, IN SUBSTANCIfiS Wifi I’ERCEIVK 

TilEltt OWN qUALlTlES AS ALSO TUB QUALITIES OFoTIllfiUS; 

SO THAT THE MATTER IS OFEN TO DOUBT. — (Sutra 46.) 

The mere fact of Intelligence being present when the 
Body is present leaves the matter doubtful ; for in water we 
perceive Fluidity, which is its own quality, as also warmth^ 
which is the quality of another substauce (Firt-). Hence 
when we perceive Intelligence in the Body, there arises a 
doubt as to whether the Intelligence perceived is the quality 
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of the Body itBolf, or it is the quality of some other 
Bubstaace. 

Vartika on Sw. (46). 

[P. 4 : 16 , L, 11 to P. 437, L. 4v] 

IntelUganm or Srvlience wovld apjienr io a quality of the 
Sodij^ — as it if found to be f resent when the Body is present, 
and absent when th'' Body is absent. When one thing is found 
to be present during the presence of another, and absent during 
its absence, then it is regarded as belonging to this other 
thing ; as we find in the case of Colour &c. 

But the mere fact of Sentience being present dnring tho 
presence of the Body cannot prove that it is a quality of the 
Body ; because existence of one thing during the presence 
of another is possible also when one is the quality of some- 
thing totally different; e g. — (a) Cognition, Disjunction and 
Faculty are not the qualities of Motion, and yet these are 
present only when there is Motion, and absent when Motion 
is absent;— (/;) again Sound appears or»ly when Cognition, 
Disjunction and Sound are there, and yet it is rM>t a quality 
of these. In fact that one is the quality of another is shown 
only by its being perceived in the latter ; i.e. when Colour 
&c., are actually perceived as subsisting in a certain object, 
they are regarded as a quality o>f that object. Further, if 
one were to seek to deduce the fact of Sentience being a 
quality of the Body frunr the fact that it is present when the 
Body is present, — the premiss would be one that is not true 
V*r P 437 said is tliat 

although Sentience is perceived, it is not per- 
ceived in the Body ; it is open to doubt whether Sentience 
subsists in the Body, or in something else. Even admitting 
that Sentience is perceived in the Body, it is doubtful wbeth- 
er it is a quality of the Body or of something else; for as a 
matter of fact in substances ice perceive, etc. ete.— says the 
S&t^a ; tbe meaning of which is quite clear. 
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BhUsya on SfS. (47)- 
[P. 182 L. lOto P. 183, L. i.] 

[^iddiantaJ] 

Sentience is not a quality of the Kody. “ Why ? ” 
Bkcause Colodb anu otubk qualities continue to 
EXIST AS LONG AS THE BoDY EXISTS. — (Su (47)- 

As a matter of fact, the Body is never found to be with- 
out colour and such other qualities ; without Sentience^ on the 
other hand, it is actually found (when it is dead, for in- 
stance) ; in the same manner as Water is found without 
warmth. Hence the conclusion is that Sentience is not a 
quality of the Body [just as warmth is not quality of water].* 

“ It may be like Faculty,*’ 

That cannot be ; as there is no cessation of any cause 
(of Sentienceh In the case of Faculty, it is found that 
when it ceases to exist in an object, (the Body, e.g.) 
this object is not quite the same as what it was when the 
Faculty was present; for as a matter of fact, Faculty 
ceases to appear in an object only when the object has 
become deprived of those factors (such as Propulsion 
and the like) that were conducive to the appearance of 
tho Faculty ; — in the case in question on the otlier hand, 
when Sentience ceases to appear in the Body, the Body 
is exactly what is was when Sentience appeared in it 
[and there is no deprival of any factors, the only cause of Sen- 
tience, according to the Opponent, consisting in the Body 
itself, which is still intact]. Hence (the case of Sentience 
not being analogous to that of Faculty) it is not right to 
urge, in answer to our argument, that the absence of 
Sentience in the Body is like the absence of Faculty.*^ 

If (in order to escape from the said diSiculty) it be held 
that the cause of Sentience in the Body is something else 
(and not the Body itself), then this cause could subsist either 


^ The reason is formulated in the form of a Hypolhelical Ucusoning, by Vishva- 
natha . — '■ If Sentience were a quality of the Body, it would, hke Colour &c., exist 
as long aa the Body exists/ The Parishwfdhi formulates it in the form of a regu- 
lar Inference : * Sentience, &c., are not the quality of the Body,— because, like 
Sound, they do not exist as long as the substratum.' Colour, in this cose, being 
treated as an Instance per contra. 
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in the Body itself, or in some other Substance, or in both /the 
Body as well as another Substance) And none of these can 
be maintained ; because there would be no reason for any 
BliaP 183 restriction (such as the followinor ) : (-#) The 
cause of sentience aubsistinf? in the Body itself, 
there would be no reason for any siicli restriction as that Sciuti- 
ence should appear therein at certain times, and not at others ; 
— (b) the cause of sentience being in some other substance, 
there can be no reason for tlie restiiction tliat while senti* 
euce appears in the Body, it does not appear in piecesof stone 
and such other things • ; — (r)^f the cause of sentience subsists 
in both (Body and the other substance), there can be no reason 
for the restriction that Sentience appears in tlie Boily, and 
not in other substaticas that belong to the same category as 
that Body. 

Va‘»(ika on Su. (47). 

[P. 437, L, 6 to P. 438, L. 4.] 

Sentience cannot be a quality of the Body, — hi-cuusn Colour 
and other qualities continue to exist as lontj as the Bodq exists ; 
the Sutra has cited the instance per contra (sec BhUaya)", (the 
argument being) — the qualities that belong to the Body 
continue to exist as long as the Body exists, — e g. Colour and 
other qualities ; — Sentience however does not subsist as long 
as the Body lasts ; — hence Sentience cannot be a quality of 
the Body. An instance per similarity, we have in the form 
of the tvarmth of water. 

“ It may be like Faculty.” If you mean by this that 
—“Just as Faculty, while being a quality of the Body, does 
Dot subsist as long as the Body lasts, so would Sentienco 
also,” — then, our answer is that this is not right, as there is 
no cessation of the cause. Of the Faculty, the cause does not 
consist of the Body only ; as a matter of fact, it is found to 
appear when there are such causes present as Propulsion and 
the like ; so that it is only natural that Faculty should appear 

* Puri Mb. B rightly reads a na after ‘ lo}li^ifvi(pa(ra.’ 
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in tlie Body wLon tliese causes are present, and should not 
trppear when the causes liave ceased to exist. No such appear^ 
aiice and von-appmrance should be possible in the case (of 
Sentience) where the only cause (the Body) continues to 
exist. “But the cause of Sentience also may be (some- 
times) absent in the Body/* If you mean by this that 
— “Just as the cause of Faculty is (sometimes) absent, so 
may also tlic cause of Sentience be/’ — this cannot be right, 
for none of the alternatives possible is admissible. The 
cause of the appearance of Sentience in i he Body— -does this 
cause subsist (a) in the Bodv? or (6) in some other substance ? 
and if it subsists in the Body, does it subsist as long as the 
Body lasts? or is it occasional (due to some cause)? If it 
subsisted as long as as the Body lasts, then tlie Body should 
never be found without Sentience, the cause of Sentience 
being always present. If, on the other hand, it be occasional, 

then that which is the occasion or cause of 
Var. P. 438, i. « . 

tlie cause of Sentience should also be sent- 
ient. (6) If the cause of Sentience subsists in some other 
substance, then it behoves you to explain the reason why the 
cause subsisting in some other substance produces Sentience 
in the Body, and not in anything else. Further, is the cause 
subsisting in the other substance eternal or non-eternal? If 
it is non-eternal, is it durable for any length of time? or 
transient^ lasting for a moment? All these questions would 
arise in regard to the cause, just as they do in regard to 
Sentience itself. 

BhoBya on Su. ( 18). 

[P. 183, L.4. to L. 8.] 

Some people might argue thus : — “ In the case of the 
object possessed of the qualify of dark colour (e.g. the un- 
baked Jan, we find that there is cessation of that Colour 
(while the ohject continues to exist); and in the same manner 
there may be cessation of the qualify of Sentience (while the 
Body, of which it is a quality, continues to exist).*' 
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SOtra (48). 

This however is not bight; because (in the case 

OE THE OBJECT CITED) THEBE IS APPEARANCE OP ANOTHER 

Colour dub to baking. (SQ. 48). 

In the case of the object cited (i.e. the Jar) there is not a 
total disappearance of all Colour ; all that happens is that 
the dai A: Colour having disappeared, another Colour, red, is 
produced by baking ; — in the case of the Body, on the other 
hand, there is, at death, a total disappearance of iSentienco (and 
nothing appears in its place).* 

Farliia -on Sh. (48). 

Some people argue that — “ Things are found to possess 
the quality of Dark Colour, — aad yet such colotir does not 
continue to exist as long as those things last.” This 
however is not right ; because there is appearance of another 
Colour due to baking — says the Sfitra, When the other Colour 
appears (in the Jar), there is not a total destruction of the 
Dark Colour; the cessation of Sentience (in the dead Body) 
on the other hand, is absolute. 

Bhasya on Su. (49). 

(P. 18:1, L. 8 to L. 14.] 

Further, 

Inasmuch as qualities produced by heat are found 

TO BE DUB TO THE presence OF counter-active Forces, 

THE CRITICISM BASED UPON THE ANALOGY OF THESE CANNOT 

BE RIGHT. (SQ. 49'. 

As a matter of fact, qualities are found to be produced 
by heat in only such substance in which there are present 
forces counter-active (destructive) of the previous quality ; 
that this is so is .shown by the fact that the qualities produced 
by heat are incompatible wi'.h the previous qualities. In the 
Body, on the oilier hand, we do not find present any force 
counteractive of the quality of Sentience, — by reason of the 
presence whereof there could appear any new quality in- 

• Vialwali&tlia take* this Sifra ss coming from the Opponent ; the meaning 
Tlie 8i44han|a view is not right ; ss we End new colours produced (and 
oM ones destroyed) by lieat, while yet the substance remains the same.” 
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compatible with the (proTious) quality of Sentience ; and it is 
only from the appearance of such new quality that the counter* 
action (destruction) of Sentience (and lienee the impossibility 
of its continuing as long as the Body lasts) could be inferred'. 
Thus there being nothing to counteract the quality of 
Sentience, it should continue in the Body as long as the Body 
lasts (if it is a quality of the Body). As a matter of fact 
however, it does not so continue to exist. Hence the conolu* 
eiou is that Sentience is not a quality of the Body. 

FSrfika on SQ. (49). 

[P. 438, L. P to L. 17]. 

For the following reason also (Sentience cannot be a 
quality of the Body)— Inasmuch as qualities produced by heat 
etc. etc. — says the SBtra. It is only when there is destruc- 
tion of the previous quality ofa substance that there appears in 
it another quality incompatible with the former, e.g., the 
Red Colour appears (in the Jar) only after the destruction of the 
previous Quality of Dark Colour. In the Body however we do 
!iot find appearing any new quality, contrary to (incompati- 
ble with) tbe quality of Sentience; - all that is found is that 
there is total cessation of Sentience. You might assert that 
— “ In the Body also there does appear the new quality of 
insentience-." But that would rot be right; for the exact 
nature of such a quality cannot be determined; the quality 
of ‘ insentience ’ that you speak of — is it some positive 
quality contrary to sentience? or is it a mere negation of sen- 
tience ? If it were the former, then it could be so recognis- 
ed l^which it is notj ; — if, on the other hand, it is a mere 
negation of sentience, then it cannot be regarded as a quality 
(appearing in the Body, in place of sentience). 

BkSsya on SQ. (50). 

[P. J83, L. 14 to P. 184, L. 1.] 

For the following reason also Sentience cannot be a qua- 
lity of the Body : — 
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Sntra (ftO), 

BbOAOBE it PBIIVADB*^ OVER THE ENT>liE BoDT*^ 

Sfi. (50). 

As a matter of fact, like the Bidy, all its component parts 
also are pervaded by tlie appearance of Sentience ; and there 
is not a single part of the Body where Sentiene) does not 
appear ; and under the circumstances, if Sentience belon^^ed 
to the Body, this would mean that, like the Body, all its 
component parts are sentient, and hence in each single per* 
son there would be several sentient beings I So that, just 
88 the restriction in regard to Pl^^asure, Pain and Cognition 
[that the pleasure af)pearing in Devadatta's body is felt by 
liim alone, and not by Yajiiada ta and so forth] is indica- 
tive of the fact that there are several sentient beings,— one to 
each individual body, — so would it also be in regard to the 
single body l^every component part of which being endowed 
with sentience, it would follow that there is restriction as to 
the Pleasure, &c., of each such part ; so that the pleasure 
appearing in one part of the Body would be felt by tliat part 
alone, and not by any other part of that same Body). >e 
a matter of fact however, no such thing actually happens. 
Hence we conclude that Sentience is not a quality of the 
Body. 

Vdrfika on Stl. (50). 

[P. 438, L. 19 to P. 439, L. 4]. 

For the following raison also Sentience cannot be a 
quality of Wie Body, — became tf pervades etc, says the 
Like tlio Body, the component parts of the Body 
also are pervaded by tlie appearenoe of Sentience. “ What 
is lht> meaning of this peroasion?^* It 
means that no part of the Body is without 
Sentience ; for the simple reason that (under the Opponent/s 

* Auconhiig to ilitf F'-Arithu I Ihij this S{l{ra contaius the following argu- 
ment * Seutieuoe caiHiot he a specific qiulity of the Body — because it is a 
quality that pervades over the whole of its eubstratnm,-— like Souud.’ It 
goes on to remark, — Taii moaning of the S'ljra was eo clear and pateut that 
the BA Ifyafcdra did lut think it neoesaary to mention it,- and he put down 
only that interpretation of it whereby it beoame coouected with, and iotrodootory 
to, the foUowiiig 6**}<r«sv' 
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tlieorj) all parts of the Body would be equally capable of 
producing Sentience ; so that like the Body, these parts also 
would be so mauy Sentient beings. “Yes, we grant 
that the parts of the Body are sentient.” That cannot be ; 
that wouM lead to a restriction of cognitions ; that is, if like the 
Body, all its component parts were so many distinct sentient 
beings, then there would be a restriction as to their cogiii- 
tioua [the cognition appearing in one part of the Body would 
have no connection with another parr]. 

fihSsya on SQ. (51). 

[P. 184, L. 1 to L. 5]. 

[04/«c/io?t] — ‘‘It has bteii said that * there is no part of 
the body where sentience does not appear;’ but — 

“this is not RIHHT •; FOK IT IS NOT FOUND IN SUCR 
PAETS OF THK BoIiV AS IlAlltS AND NAIU8. (Su. 51). 

“ In hairs and in nails we do not fail any soiitieiice appear- 
ing; BO that it is nut right to say that it pcrviidfB uoer 
ike entire body," 

VOrtiJca on Su. (51). 

[P. -139, L. 5.] 

“ The parts of the Body cannot be regarded as sentieut, 
for no sentience is found in the hairs and in the nails. This 
SOIra is meant to be the statement of an example (against the 
Sid^han tin’s argum3nt).’* 

Sutra (.52). 

[jtnsiTflr]— I nasmuch as tub Body extends only 

BO FAK AS THE SKIN, THEBE IS NO F(>8SIBlt.lTY OF SEN- 
TIENCE APFEABINO IN SUCH THINGS AS UaIHS AND NaILS. 

(SQ. 52). 

BhUsya on SQ. (52). 

[P. 184, L.-7 to L. 9.] 

' Body ’ has been defined as ‘ the Bubstratam of Sense- 
organs ; * so that the Body, which is the receptacle of life, 

t The iia, appearing; iu the printed text as part of the should form 

part of ikt S'Hra ; auch being tiie reading of all S t tra Uxle. 
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mind, pleasure, pain and cognition, can be regarded as ex- 
tending only up to the skiu ; hence it is natural that no 
Sentience would appear in the Hairs and Nails. The pre 
sence of such things as Nails and Hairs in the Body is duo 
to the action of certain things [and they do not form constitu- 
ent parts of the Body}. 

VUrtika on SlS. (52). 

f P. 439, LI. 8—9.} 

Inasmuch as ^e. — says' the Satra. Hairs and Nails 

are things that are only in contact with the Body, and not 
its constituent parts. Hence there is no possibility (of sen- 
tience appearing in them). 

Bkasya on SO. (53). 

[P. 184, L. 9 to L. 1.1.} 

For the following reason also Sentience cannot bo a 
quality of tlie Body : — 

Satra (53). 

Because jt oifmihs in chabactrk from the quaii- 
TiEs or THE Boot — (SQ. 63). 

Qualities belonging totlie Body are of two kinds — (J) Im- 
perceptible, f-.y. Gravity, and (2) Perceptible by the tenses, 
».g. Colour, Ac. Sentience is a quality of a totally different 
kind from the said qualities : It cannot be regarded as im- 
perceptible, because it is capable of being sensed (fell) by itself ; 
nor can it be regarded as perceptible by the senses, because it 
18 cognisable by the Mind.* ITrom this it follows that Sen- 
tience is the quality of a substance totally different from 
the Body. 

Farfika on SO. (53). 

[P. 439, LI. 12—14.] 

Qualities of the two are of body kinds — (1) Some are per- 
ceptible by the external Sense-organs, e.g. Colour, Ac., and 
(S) some are beyond tbe senses, e.g. Gravity. Sentience is a 
ftMlity ef a totally different kind ; it cannot be regarded as 

* The eorreet order appeere tin the VArfika — eee below. The right read- 
hg wffald«ppe>rtob« 
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perceptible by the external «en»e-6r^aM», because it is self 'appre- 
hended ; nor can it be regarded as beyond tlie senses, because 
it is actually perceived by means 6f the Mind. 

From all ibis it follows that Sentience cannot be a quality 
of the Body. 

Sutra (hi). 

lObji ’ ction ] — “ WiiAT is ubgeo is not bight; as 

TUKKE IS DIFPBBENCB IN CHAKACTBU AMONG CoiiOUB AND 

OTHEK QUALniES (BELONGING TO THE BoDi)." (Su. 54). 

Bhasya on Su. 1 54). 

[P. 184 LI. 15-16.] 

“ Just as, evenithoiigh differing in cliaracter from one 
another, Colour and the other qualities do not cease to bo 
qualities of the Body, — in the same manner, Sentience also, 
though differ iug in character from Colour and the other 
qualities, need not cease to be a quality of the Body.” 

Vaifika on SU. (54). 

[I*. 439, LI. 24—18.] 

“ Colour &c., though differing from one another, yet 
remain qualities of the Body ; similarly Sentience, though 
differing from Colour, could still remain a quality of the 
Body.” 

Sutra (55). 

[i4Msicer]— Inasmuch as Coloub and thb otbeb 

QUALITIES (op the Body) are perceptible bi thb Senses, 

THERE IS NO INCONGBUITY IN 'ITIESB (BELONGING TO THE 

Body). (Su. 55). 

BhBsi/a on SQ. (55). 

[P. 184, L. 18 to P. 1S5, L. 2.) 

*Jl8obeeauie they are not perceptiftfe’— (this should bo 
added to the Su(ra) ; [the meaning of the Sttjra teing | 
Colour &o., though differing among themselves, yet do not 
go beyond the limits of the two kinds (mentioned under Su. 
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53); and Sentience also, differing from Colour &c., slionld 
fall within the limifs of these two kinds, if it were really a 
quality of the Body as a matter of fact, however. Sentience 
is found (as shown under Sd. 53) to lie beyond the limits 
of the said two kinds; — hence it follows that Sentience 
cannot be a quality of the Body. 

Though the fact of Sentience not bdonging to the Body 
has already been established by what has been said above 
(in Section 3) in regard to Cognition nob, belonging to 
Material Substances, or Sense-organs, or Mind, — yet it has 
been dealt with over again (in the present section), for the 
purpose of stating additional arguments (such as pertain to 
the Body specifically) : specially because the more is truth 
investigated the more fully established it becomes. 

Vartika on SD (55). 

Inaamnch at Colour — siys the Snlr i. What the 

SQtra points out is the fact that the Qualities of the Body 
fall under two heads. In regard to the difference among 
Colour &o., there is not possible either any universal affirma- 
tion [such as *aU that differ from one another in being gesta- 
ted or smelt &c. &c. must belong to the Body any uuiver- 
Bal negatioa [sach ad ' all tliat differ from one anobherin being 
gestated or smelt &o., cannot belong to the Body ’ ] ; hence 
among these there is mere * difference of character* ; and thus 
there is no premiss '-either universal affirmative or universal 
negative — that could prove that Sentience is a quality of 
the Body. Hence the analogy put forward (iu Su. 54) does 
not hold good. 

The reasons that we can deduce from what is said in the 
present section are the following : — (a) * Sentience cannot 
be a quality of the Body,— because while there appears no 
other cause, and there does not appear any other contrary 
qnality, it does not continue to exist as long as the Body 
lasts, — ^just like the warmth of water.’— The fact of Senti* 
enoe pervading the entire body (put forward in Sh. 50 ) is 
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not an argument (in support of the conclusion that * Senti- 
ence floes not belong to the Body’) ; it has been put forward 
only with a view to point out that the theory that Sentience 
belongs to the body involves the incongruity of having to 
admit the presence of several sentient beings in the same 
body. (b) ‘ Sentience cannot be a quality of the Body, 
— because it is not perceptible by means of an external organ, 
— -like Pleasure &c.’ 

** What is dealt with in this Section has already been 
fully dealt with before ; why should it have been introduced 
again ? ” 

It has been re-introduced, because the more is truth invest^ 
igaied the more fully eafablished it becomes. 

End of Section (f>). 

Section (6). 

[Sulras 66 — 59.] 

Treating * f the Mind, 


Bhdsya on Su. (56). 

[P. 185, L. 2 to L. 9.] 

The cbaracter of Apprehension having been examined, 
it is now the turn of Mind to be examined ; and the question 
arising — Is there only one Mind in each body, or several 
—-[the answer isj 

Tub Mind must br one only ; since there is non- 
simultaneity OF Cognitions. (Su. 50,». 

• It has been eaplaiued iu ba. 1-1-16 ilut Mho iioii-siuiuliaiiiiiiy of Cogiii- 
tioua 18 the indicative of Miud 5’ this would be true, if tliere were several Miiida 
in a body, or if the Mind were of large dimenBiona. Tlie present en^juiry is under, 
taken lor the purpose of fiudiug out eoino meaus of concentrating the Mind j 
aaeinpts at conceniration could be fruitful only if there nere only one Mind ; if 
there were eevtjial Minds, there need be no attempt at concentration ; no nbetrac- 

ti u of the Mind or Meditation would be possible. 
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There are two kinds of ‘non-simultaneity of cognitions’ 
— (1) the non-simultaneity of several cognitions produced 
through tlie same Sense-organ, and (2) the non-simultaneity 
of cognitions of several things produced though several 
Sense-organs. Of these two the former is not what is spoken 
of as indicating the singleness of the Mind, — this ' non- 
simultaneity ’ being due to the fact that one Instrument 
(such as Sense-organs are) can, by its very nature, accomplish 
only one thing at a time it is the latter ‘ non-simultaneity ’ 
of the cognitions of several things through several Sense- 
organs that ia regarded as indicating the singleness of 
Mind. “ How does that non-simultaneity indicate the 
singleness of Mind ? ” If there were several Minds, it 
would bo possible for several Sense-organs to be in contact 
with several Minds simultaneously; whereby there sliould be 
several cognitions appearing (through these contacts) at one 
and the same time; — but this never happens; — hence the 
conclusion is that, inasmuch ns cognitions of things appear 
only one after another — and never simultaneously — there 
is a single Mind (in one body). 

Varfika ou Sii. (5G). 

fP. 440, L. 9 to L. 17..1 

Apprehension has been duly examined ; it is now the turn 
of the Mind, which we proceed to examine ; and the question 
arising — Is there only one Mind to each Body, or there are 
several Minds ? — the answer is — The Mind must be one only 
^C: It is a patent fact that Cognitions appear only 

one after another; and this fact pioves the singleness of 
Mind. “ How ? ” If there were several Minds, it would 
be possible for each of the several sense-organs to be in 
contact with the Mind simultaneously ; and as several objects 
may be lying near, it would be possible for the several cog- 
nitions of these several objects to appear at one and the same 
time. 

That * non-simultaneity of cognitions,’ which is found in 
the case of the cognitions of several things by means of one 
sense-organ, is not what is regarded as indicating the single- 
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ness of tlie Mind ; because that * non-simultaneity * is due to 
other causes ; that is, it is due to another cause, in the shape 
of the nature of the ‘ Instrunit>nt * (which can accomplish only 
one thing at a time; and the Scnf^o-orj^^au is an insl) uinen{)» 

Sufni. (5?). 

[Of/jection] — ** Wuat has bkin /.ssfktki) is not 

right; for as a MA'ITEK of fact \VK do FFlfOMVR 

SKVEHAL ACTIONS ^COGNIUONs) AOTITALDT ATFrAUlNU SIMUt- 

TANTOUSfT." — (80. 57). 

hhasyc on Su (57). 

[P. 185, LI. 11—11] 

‘•[When the pupil perceives liis Teacher going in the 
forest] he lias the following notions, — ‘ this Teacher reads— 
walks — liohls the water-pot — looks at the path — hears tho 
sounds proceeding from tlieforest — b(‘Comes frightened — keeps 
on the lookout for signs of serpents or tigers — remembers the 
place of destination* ’ ; — he does not notice any order of 
sequence among these cognitions; so that all these majr be 
legarded as appearing simultaneously; — and hence it fol- 
lows that there are several Minds/' 

Vartika on Su, (57). 

What has bepfi asserted is not ritjht, etc, e/c. — says the 
SQtra. The rest is clear in the Wtasyu, 

Sutra {o8). 

[Answer] — The said rwaOKPTioN is like the pein 

OEP'JTON OF THE E-CI RCLE ; AND IS DDE TO IHE HAPlDriT 

OF MOTION — (SQ, 53). 

Bhasya on SCt. (58). 
f P. 185, L. 16 to P, 186, L. 9.] 

In the case of the whirling fire-brand, even though tliero 
is sequence among the several perceptions of the fire, yet it 
is not perceived, by reason of the extreme rapidity of mo- 
tion ; and the sequence not being perceived, there arises tho 

? The ntparya tdopls the reading and explains it as 

The liglii reading appcari to be that found in the Puri Ms. B. 
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idea of the continuity (of fire in revolution), which given 
rise to the notion that there is a single circle of fire simi- 
larly in the case of cognitions also, Sequence, even though 
present, fails to be perceived by reason of the rapidity of the 
cognitions or actions ; and the Sequence failing to be per- 
ceived, there arises the notion that the actions (or cogni- 
tions) appear simultaneously. 

“ But is the notion of the simultaneity of cognitions 
due to the non-perct^ption of sequence in them ? Or, is the 
perception of simultaneity due to the actual existence of 
simultaneity ? — You do not show any cause for accepting the 
one or the other view in preference to the other : [so that 
the matter must be open to doubt).” 

We have already explaincu that cognitions of several 
things, due to the action of the sense-organs, appear one after 
the other ; and this cannot be denied, being directly per- 
ceptible by each man for himself. Further, whenever we 
think of a number of things seen or heard before, our 
ideas of them always appear one after the other, and never 
simultaneously, and from this also we can infer (that the 
cognitions in the case cited in Su. 57 are not simultaneous). 

In the case of the cognitions of syllables, words and sen- 
tences, and those of their meanings, sequence fails to be per- 
ceived by reason of rapidity. “ How so ? ” [As a mat- 
ter of fact the phenomenon involves the following process] 
—when the several syllables composing a sentence are pro- 
nounced, there appears one auditory perception in connec- 
tion with each one of those syllables,— thou the hearer recog* 
nises one or several syllables as forming a word ^ — having 
recognised the word, he ponders over it, — by this pondering 
he recalls the meaning of that word,— ponders over a num- 
ber of words as constituting one sentence cognised 
the meanings of the words as syntactically connected, he re- 
cognises the meaning of the sentence. — Eventhough there are 
BO many cognitions involved (in the process of our comprehen- 
sion of the meaning of a sentence), yet by reason of the rapid- 
ity with which they appear, their sequence fails to be per- 
ceived. This example explains the ordinary notion of simul- 
taneity that people have in regard to Cognitions. 

[While the above facts cannot be gainsaid by eitlier 
in support of the contrary view— that Cognitions do 
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actually appear simultaneously, there is do instance which is 
free from doubt (and admitted by both parties), on the 
strength of which it could be inferred that there are several 
Minds in a body. 

VUrftlca on SQ.(58). 

[P. 440, L. 19 to P. 441, L. 5J. 

The following SQtra supplies the answer to the foregoing 
Var P 441 SOtra : The said perception etc. etc. — says 
the SQtra. Just as in the whirling Bre* 
brand, the sequence, even though present, is not perceived,— 
so also in the case of cognitions, the sequence, even though 
present, is not perceived, by reason of rapidity. There is 
no instance, admitted by both parties, of the simultaneous 
appearance of several cognitions, — on the strength whereof 
we could admit that there are several Minds. 

Sutra (h9). 

For riasoits already mentioned, thb Mind 

MOST BE ATOMIC. (Stt. 59). 

Bhasya on SQ. (59). 

[P. 186, LI. 11— 12J. 

That Mind is atomic, and that it is onej — both these pro- 
perties of the Mind follow from the non-simultannly of Cog- 
nitions. If the Mind were something largp, then it would 
be possible for it to be in contact with several sense- 
organs at one and the same time ; and this should give rise 
to several Cognitions simultaneously. 

V&rtika on Sfl. (59). 

[P. 441, LI. 7—8]. 

For reasons etc. — says the Sutra. That the Mind is ato- 
mic is to be deduced from those same reasons that have been 
put forward in support of the view that it is one only. 


End of Seeti n (6). 
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Section (7). 

[Sutras 60—72.3 

Thfi Dod»j 18 foimf'J under ik^ lufinence 
of the Unseen Foree {of Destiny). 

Bhdsya on SU. (CO). 

[P. 186. L. 12 to P. 167, L. 9.J 

• Tlie Mind, along with the Sense-organs, is found to 
operate only w'itlnn the Body, never outside tlio Body ; of 
the cognising person also, all experien'dng of objects, consist- 
ing of apprehension &c , is found to occur only in the 
Body ; so also liis acquiring of the desired and abandoning 
of the nndesired tiling, — and al^ other operations carried on 
by man. Withr egnrd tothe Body, thereis a diversity of opinion, 
which gives ri-^e to t lie following doubt: — Is the formation 
of the man’s Body due to his * Korman* or, is it 

•Since tbe Mind operatea only in the Body, it is only right that the exact 
nature of the Body Khould he examined after the rharacter of tlie Mind has been 
diacuseed,— Bays the y^rtika. An examinalion of the Mnid requires an examina- 
tion of itB receptacle, Body, also —the Th^parya adds. 

The use of the present enquiry consists in the determining the relation of a 
particular Soul with a particular Body, and the birth and Final Helease of that 
Soul, as also what is collect ‘ Death.' If wo caJi prove that the connection of the 
Soul with the Body is due to the past deeds of that Soul, all the^e phenomena 
become explained ; thus alone is use found foi the law. 4 relating to (he duties of 
the several castes and condititins of man. Tims it is that all that has gone befere 
in the Nyayasutra l^ecomcB justified— 

Man’s experienceH occur in the Body \ the Mind, like all Sense organs, 
fiioctioiiB in the Body ; and these facts can be explained only cm the 1 asis of 
Man's body being due to his past deeds. Hence the necessity of the present 
enquiry. It would seem that the proper eccasioii for this investigation was the 
Section that dealt with the B idy itself. But it eomes in more naturally in 
connection with the Mind, which is the principal instrument of all man's pleasure, 

pain Ac Some p«<iple think that the Body of the child is due tothe 

JCarmarif uot of the child itself, hut of the Father. But this is not right ; because 
the Body of man roust be the prmluct of the acts of that person ivho regards 
that Body as himself, and acts for the expenences obtained through and in that 
Body. — Ver^hafMdna. 
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the product of the material substances, independent of any 
* Karman*? We hear several opinions expressed on this 
point. The truth on this point is as follows : — 

Sutra (60). 

The formation of the Body is'due to the persist- 

ENCE op the effect OF PREVIOUS ACTS. — Su. (CO). 

The term ^ purv^kritam* ‘ previous/ stands for those 
deeds, or actions in the shape of the ‘ j^icrivity of Speech, 
Cognition and Body,' that were done (by the person) in his 
previous body ; — the ‘ effect ' of the said *act8 ' consists of 
Merit aud Demerit produced by them ; — the * atmbandha/ ‘per- 
sistente/ of that ‘ effect/ means the continuing of it as subsist- 
ing in the Sou]; — and the ormation of the Body is out 
of the material substances as operated upon by the said 
Bl a P 187 ^ persisitvce of Metitd Pnnerit^^ and not 

out of the material substances by themselves. 
That particular Body belongs to a Soul snlisisting in which 
the Soul regards it as I,' attacliod to which and desiring 
experiences in wliich that Soul obtains the various kinds of 
objects and acquires (brings about) Meiib and Demerit; 
and when this Body falls off (on deabb another is brougqt 
into existence by the force of the * Feoaculty * in the shape 
of the said * Merit and Dejnerit ' along wuh (and operating 
upon) the material substances; when this second body has 
come into existence, there go on again actions for the 
fulfilment of the man's purposes, just as in the previous 
body ; and the man's activities go on as in the previous btdy 
All this phenomenon is possible only on the basis of the 
assumption that the production of the Body is out of qhe 
material substances as operated upon by the Soul’s acts. In 
the case of such objects as the chariot and the like, we find 
that being intended for the accomplishment of man’s purpose, 
they are brought into existence out of such matter sub. 
stances as are operated upon by man’s quality in the shape 
of Effort; and on the analogy of this we can infer that the 
Body, being meant to accomplish the man's purposes, comes 
into existence out of such material substances as are operate 
ed upon by some qualities belonging to the man (such for 
instance as his Merit and Demerit). 
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VSrlika on SQ. (60) 

[P. 441, L. S to P. 442. L. 20.] 

The Mind along with the Sense-organs, operates in the 
Body ;• so that when we discuss the nature of the Body, it 
may be regarded as the discussion of Mind ; hence we 
proceed with the discussion of the Body ; the question being 
— Is the production of the Body brought about by material 
substances independently of the * Korman ’ of the Soul, or 
is it brought about by them, as influenced by this Kartnan? 
This doubt arises on account cf the difference of opinion 
on the point ; we have heard of diverse opinions expressed 
about it. 

The truth is that— -TAe formation of tho RoJy ^c. ^c. 
— says the Su(ra. The term * previoue acta ’ atamla for those 
actions, in the shape of the activity of Speech, ' Cognition and 
Sody, that were done by the person in his prenionn Body ; — the 
‘ e^ect ’ of the said acts consists of Merit and Demerit / roduced 
by them— -the * anubandha * 'persistence ’ of that ‘ effect ' means 
the continuing of it as subsisting in the Soul. That there are such 
effects as * Merit and Demerit ’ is shown by the fact that 
the time of fruition (appearance of the results) of man’s 
acts is not fixed ; that is, it is not certain whether the effects 
of a man’s acts will accrue to him during the preseat life or 
in another world, and in another birth. When the material 
substances are influenced by the said Merit and Demerit, 
they bring about the Body, which is not brought about by 
the material substances by themselves. 

How is it that Karman, which is called ‘ Merit and 

... .. Demerit,’ does not bring about its effect at 

Var. P. 442. . , ^ 

the same time as (t.e., immediately after) 
i tself?*’ 

• Both edition reed* I by which the meacing would be ' the Mind 

fanotiona in the Body which is eqripped with the Sense-orgen*’. The Bhdfj/a 
and the Titparya both have I henoe we have adopted this reading. 
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Who says that it does not bring about its e£Feot? All 
that we mean is that the time of fruition is uncertain : When 
all the various causes bearing upon the thing are present, 
and wliile present they are not obstructed in any way, then 
certainly the act does bring about its effect immediately 
after itself ; and in cases where the action does not bring 
about the effect immediately, this is due to the obstruction 
caused by the peculiar circumstances attending the Karmic 
residuum that is undergoing fruition ; that is, a present act 
fails to bring about its effect immediately, because it is 
obstructed by that Karmic residuum of the man which is 
undergoing fruition, — t.e., that Dharma and Adharma 
whose effects have not been already experienced ; — or the 
non-appearance of the effects of actions at all times may some* 
times be due to the obstruction caused by the fructifyiniy 
Karmic residuum of other living b ings, whose experiences 
are akin to those in question; — or again, the non-appearance 
of the effects may be due to the acts being obstructed by 
the acts of lliose other living beings who would be sharers in 
the ‘ Karmau ’ of the man in question or because such aux- 
iliary causes as Merit and Demerit are not present at the 
time or Merit and Demerit do not bring about , their effect 
at all times, as theauxiliary causes themselves are obstructed by 
the acts of other living beings. In fact this process of 
* Karman * is incomprehensible, and it cannot be previously 
determined by human beings ; what we have been pointing 
is only by way of illustration. 

“ What is the reason in support of the Proposition that 
it is only such material substances as are influenced by 
KanncLn and not those that are not so influenced, -“that 
bring about the Body ? '* 

• E.g., th« effect of the good seta of a man are are apt to be ooUified by the 
evil deeda of bta wife or eon. 
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We state the reason as follovrs : — (A) ' The Body nius6 
be the product of such material substances as are influenc* 
ed by a specific quality of the Soul, — because while 
being a product, it is capable of fulfilling the Soul’s 
purpose *-all that is capable off fulfilling the Soul's pur> 
pose is found to be the product of such material substances 
as are influenced by the specific quality of the Soul,— 
e.g. the Chariot which is capable of fulfilling a man’s purposes, 
is found to the product of substances influenced by the 
specific quality of the Man, in the shape of his effort,— the 
Body is also found to be just such ; — hence the Body must 
be the product of substances influenced by something else.' 
Or (B) * Because it is the source of pleasure and pain, like 
the Jar and such things’; — (C) ‘ because it is a product, 
like the Chariot &c.'; — and (D; ‘because while being percep- 
tible by an external organ of perception, it is endowed with 
Colour and such other qualities, like the Jar.’ [ For these 
several reasons the Body must be the product of substances 
influenced by the Merit and Demerit of the Man], 

Bhdeya on SQ. (61). 

[P. 187, L. 9 to L. 13. j 

On this point the Atheist argues as follows 
Su(ra (61). 

The fobmatiom or the Bout out of matebiai, sob- 

STANOE.S 13 EXACTLY LISE THE PBOOnCriON OF HATE- 

KlAL BODIES OUT OF HATEBIAL SUBSTANCES.” Sfi. (61 >. 

“ From out of material substances themselves — independ- 
ently of ‘ Karman ’ — are produced material bodies, in the 
shape of Sands, Pebbles, Stones, Orpiment and Soot; and 
they are taken up (by men) on account of their being capa- 
ble of accomplishing the purposes of man. In the same 
manner tbe Body, being produced out of material substances 
independently of man’s * Karman,’ would be taken up by him, 
«f aoooont of its being conducive to his purposes.” 
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Varfika on SQ. (61). 

[P. 442, L. 21 to P. 443, L. 5.] 

On this point the Atheist argues as follows " The 
formatuM of the Sody etc, etc. — From out of material 
eubetoHcee Ihenudoee—indepeiide^dly of Karma— are produced 
matenal Sodies, in the chape of Sands, Pebbles, Stones, Orpi» 
ment and Soot, and are taken up on account of their being 
capable of accomplishing the purposes of man, and the Body 
also would be simiUHy produced. This Sutra is meant to 
point out the invalidity of th? premiss—' because the Body is 
conducive to man's purpose ’—(which has been put forward 
by the Si44hSntin in the Vartika, p. 442, LI. 15 — 16)." 

Sutra (62) . 

This oahhot bb acceptbd ; bbcadsb what is ohoed is 
STILL TO BB PBOVBD— (SQ. 62). 

Bhdsga on SO. (62). 

Just as it is still to be proved that * the furmatfon of the 
Body is independent of Karman.’so is it still to be proved that 
* the production of Sands, Pebbles, Stones, Orpiment, Soot 
and such things is independent of Karman’ ; so that being itself 
still to be proved, the said premiss cannot serve as a valid 
reasoB. 

VSrtika on Su. (62). 

[P. 443, L. 6 to L. 13]. 

If what is urged in SCL 61 is meant to be a reason (pat 
forward as proof of the conclusion that ' the Body is pro 
duced independently of Karman ’), then, it cannot be admitted 
as a valid reason, being, as it is a mere statement of an ex- 
ample. If, on the other hand, the reasoning is meant to be 
—'material substances, independently of Karman, bring about 
the Body,— because they are capable of accomplishing man’s 
purpose, — ^like Sand Ac.’, — then, this cannot bs accepted be- 
gatiisivhat is urged is etill to be proved. Just as it is still ie 
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de proved tbat tbe Body is prodnoed out of material Bub« 
stances, irrespectively of Earman, so is it still to be proved 
that tbe production of Sand &c. is independent of Earman (Des* 
tiny). In fact, that tbe production of Sand &o. also is doe to 
^Earman’ is proved by tbe same reason (of this being conduc* 
ive to man’s purposes). And in support of this conclusion we 
have the instance, admitted by both parties, of the Chariot 
which is found to be produced out of substances influenced 
by a specific quality of man and there is no such instance 
available in support of the conclusion that the production of 
anything is independent of Rarman. 

W$ilf.ya on SQ. (63). 

[P. 187, L. 17 to P. 188, 6.] 

What has been urged (in SQ. 61) in regard to the ' pro* 
diiction of material bodies out of material substances 
any analogy between this and the case in question 

TBSBB IS NONE ; BEC&D8R PaRKNTS ABB THB OADSB 
OF rOBUATION (oF THB BoDT). (SQ. 63). 

What has been urged by the Atheist bears no analogy to 
the case in question. “ Why ? ” Because the * material 
bodies’ mentioned (Sands &c.) are produced without seeds; 
while the Body is always produced from seeds. The term 
‘ parents ’ stands for the ovule and semen, which constitute 
the * seeds’ (of the Body) ; and what brings about the birth 
of the Body out of tbe material substances in the mother’s 
womb are — (1) that * Earman ' of tbe personality himself, 
which is conducive to the experiences to be gone through by 
him in the mother’s womb, and (2) the ' Earman ’ of the Pa* 
rents which is conducive to the experiences resulting from 
the birth of the child. I'hus it is established that there is 
connection with * seeds* (in the shape of Semen and Ovule}* 

VSrfika on Sfi. (68). 

[P. 443, L. 13 to L. 19 ] 

What has hem urged above in regard to * the formation of 
mattrial bodies out of material eubstancee ’ bears no analogy 
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to the ease in question, * because Parents ore the cause of the 
production of the Body* The term ‘ ParenlB ’ stands for 
the opttZfl and semen. The ‘Karman ’ (Destiny) of the Parents, 
conducive to the experiences resulting from the birth of the 
child, — and the Karman of the personality conducive to the 
experiences to be gone through in the mother’s womb, —both 
these Karmas conjointly bring about the birth of the Body 
in the mother’s womb. It is in this manner that the * con- 
nection of the seeds ’ is established ;* and it is on account 
of this connection of the seed that the child born belongs to 
the same genus as its parents. 

Sutra (64). 

AND so ALSO IS THE roOD, — (SQ. 64). 

BhSsya on SQ. (64), [P. 188, L. 8 to L. 14,] 

* Bie Cause of the formation of the Body ’ — this has to be 
added, being the principal clause (of the sentence of which 
Sutras 6S and 64 are component parts). 

'Food* is what is eaten and drunk; and the juices, 
brought about by the digestion of the food, entering into the 
seed embedded in the mother’s womb, undergo development 
along with that seed ; and in that seed there is as much 
development as suffices for the accretion of the necessary 
aggregate the accretion thus formed goes on to develop 
into such aggregates as (1) the cell, (2) the mass, (6) the 
foetus, (4) embryo, f (5) arteries, (6) head, aud (7) feet &o., 
— and ultimately into what comes to be the substratum of 
the sense-organs ; — when the foetus has been formed, the 
juices of the food are absorbed by it through the umbilical 
cord, and it eontinues to grow till it becomes fit for being 
born. No such development is found to occur in the case 
of food lying in the dish (and not eaten by a person) : From 
all this it follows that the development of the Body of the 
child is dependent upon the ,kariaitn (Destiny of the 
Parents). 

* UW >■ nsl't reading. 

t From (1) to (4) ere the nemes ol the eeverei ehepee of the developing 
foetui— eaye the fatparya. 
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VUrliku on Sti. [64). 

[P. 443, L. 21 to P. 444, L. 5 ] 

Also because food is the cause of the produetiou of the 
Sody-^saoh is the complete sentence. It is also meant to bo 
a circumstance that puts the case of the Body on a totally 
different footing from that of Sands, Pebbles &c. * Food ’ is 
what is eaten and drunk ; the digestion of 
v»r.P.444. jyiieBe prodoces certain J aloes ; these go on deve- 

loping in the mother's body ; and aggregating into the shape 
of the foetus in the womb they come to form the Cell &o , 
and dually develop into Hands, Feet, &o., through the accre- 
tion of material substances influenced by * Karma* ' 
If the material substances were not influenced by Karma* 
(when developing into the foetus), then similar devel- 
opment should attend the food in the dish also. There 
is however no such development of the food in the disb. 
Hence the conclusion is that in the formation of the human 
body, the material substances do stand in need of the influ- 
ence of Kdrman or Destiny. 

Sufra (65). 

Sfeoially bsoauss, even when thtsioal oonnsot- 

lON is FBESENT, THEBE IS NO CEBTAINTT (iN TOE APFEAB- 

ANOE OF TBB EFFECT). (SQ. 65). 

BhSsya on Sfl. (65). 

[P. 188, L. 16 to L. 13.] 

As a matter of fact, every connection of the Parents does 
not bring about conception ; and the only explanation of 
this is that there is no conception when Urn necessary influ- 

* mnflk >■ ngl'I iMwliug seDM beiag if tbc DmUdj of tb« 

Parnts bkd uotbing to do with dorotopnirat of the fcetoe, and tbie wee due 
to the iodepeodeot eetion of the insteriei substeDoee tbemedeec,— .then the food 
10 the dieh ehoold eleo develop into the foetue iii the eenie nnooer ee th e food 
ceteo by the mother. 
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enoe of Karman (Destiny), is absent ; and when this infiaence 
is present conception does take place. This is the only ex- 
planation possible of the said uncertainty of conception. 
If the material substances were independent (of any such infia- 
ence as Destiny), there should be certainty of conception ; 
for under that hypothesis, there would be no element want- 
ing in the causes necessary for the formation. of the Body. 

Farfika on Sh. (65). 

[P. 444, L. 7 to L. 9.] 

Specially because etc. etc.— says the SUtra. If in the for- 
mation of the Body, the material substances were independ- 
ent of Karman (Destiny), then, every connection of the 
parents should lead to the birth of a child. If, on the 
other hand, they are dependent upon Karman, the uncertainty 
becomes easily explained. 

BhSsya on Sii.(6r>). 
fP. 188, L. 18 to P. 189, L. 12.] 

Further, 

JosT AS Kabman (Destiny) is tbe oacsb or the 

rORMATION or THE BoOr, SO IS IT ALSO OP THE OONNEOT- 

ION or THAT Body (with A PARTiODLAR Soul).* (So. 6H). 

It is, as a matter of fact, impossible for the Body to be 
formed out of the Earth and other material substances, 
independently of Destiny, — the Body consisting, as it doe.s, 
of an aggregation, brought about by mea'is of an arrange- 
ment or disposition, most difficult to encompass, of such 
(heterogeneous) components as— U) the arteries through 
which the bodily humours and life-breath flow. (2) the hum- 

*Tbi8 6’tf{ra anticipates the objection that, when a body is bom, it comes into 
contact with all Souls^sioce all are equally omnipresent,— so that a body should 
belong to all Souls equally. The answer is that, thoogli io a general way all Soule 
art in contact with the Body, yet the special coonection ot the body with one in- 
dividual Soul is due to the Destiny of that Soul ; which Destiny determines the 
exact body fit for the experiences in store for that Soul. 

Would it not be simpler to take the Sdjrci to mean that * the connection of 
Pof sifts also is due to the Destiny of the Soul to be born of these parents/ This 
would be more in keeping with the context. 
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ours of the body culminating in the semen, (3) the Tendon, Skin, 
Bones, Veins, Muscle, embryo and foetus, (4) head, arras and 
belly, (•*>) the thighs, (6) the Wind, Bile and Phlegm per- 
meating the Body, and (7) the mouth, throat, chest, stomach, 
intestines and bowels ; — consequently we conclude that its 
formation is due to Destiny. In the same manner if among 
the causes (bringing ahout the body) there is nothing that is 
related to any particular Soul, the Earth and other material 
substances that would constitute the body would be equally 
related to all the Souls — araong^whom there would be nothing 
to distinguish one from the other, — and there being nothing 
in the Earth &o. themselves that would connect them with 
any one Soul, and with the rest, the Body formed out of 
these would be the common substratum for the pleasure, 
pain and cognition of all the Souls ; — as a matter of fact 
however, each Body is found to be connected with only one 
particular Soul ; and the only explanation of this restriction 
is that Karman (Destiny) is a cause that brings about the 
formation of the Body ; so that the Karmic residuum of each 
Soul being restricted to itself, it produces a Body fit for being 
the substratum of the experiences of that particular Soul in 
which the residuum subsists, and connects that body with 
that Soul. Thus it is found that just as Dentiny {« the coubh 
of the formation of the Body, to i» it also of the connection 
of that Body loilh a particular SouL What we mean by 
* connection ' is the relation that each Body bears to an 
individual Soul. 

VSrfika on Stl. (06). 

[P. 444, L. 8 to P. 445, L. 9.] 

Objection “ The connection with all Souls being eqnal, 
they should all have a common body, — there being nothing 
to restrict a body to any one Soul only.” 

Answer : — If what you mean by this is that—*' One Body is 
related to all Souls, through conjunction brought about either 
by conjunction or by motion ; and in the Body itself there 
is nothing that could restrict it to any one Soul ; nor is there 
any thing in the Soul whereby any one Body could be the 
means of the experiences of that Soul only ; and yet such 
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restriction is actually found to exist; hence it behoves the 
SiddliHutin to explain this restriction (of one Body to one 
Soul),” — then our answer to this is provided in the next 
Su(ra : 

Just as Destiny etc, tie. — says the Sofra. That same 
Destiny which brings about the Body also serves to restrict 
the connection of that Body. If the formation of the Body 
were not due to Destiny, then we would have the incongrui* 
ties already noted above. “ But to what is due the subsist- 
ence of the Destiny in a particular SoulP” If you mean 
by this that—'* even if Destiny is what restricts the forma- 
tion of the Body, whence does the restriction of Destiny 

arise P ” — then our answer is that it is due 
Var. P. 445. , , , i , . . . . . 

to the restriction of the bringing about of its 

own connection ; that is, when one Soul becomes connected 
with one Body, the Destiny resulting from this connection 
belongs to that tioul. “But whence the restriction in regard 
to the connection ? This question shall persist in the same 
manner as that relating to the restriction of the Destiny*’ 
Not so ; for Mind is the cause of restriction ; that is, the 
connection brought about by the Mind belongs to that Soul 
to whom the Mind belongs. '* The same question arises 
in regard to the Mind also ; the Mind being equally related 
to all Souls, whence the restriction P ” Destiny itself is 
the cause of this restriction ; the Mind belongs to that partic- 
ular Soul with whose Destiny it is bound up. “ How 
does this come about at the beginning of creation (when there 
is no Destiny) P ” This objection has no force, since wo 
do not admit of any such thing as the ' beginning of crea- 
tion i ’ the world is without a beginning, as has been proved 
under SutraS-1-19; and the objection urged is applicable 
only if the world has a beginning, and not if it has 
none. 
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S6(ra (67). 

BT what has BBBN said is TBB PBBOBDINa SOTBA 

THB ABSBNCB OF DNIVEBSALITT BAS EEBN EXPLAIHBD 

SHOWN TO BE lUPOSSIBLB, INEXPLICABLE UNDER THB PORVA* 

PAKfA (Su. 67)].* 

Bhdsya on SQ. (67). 

[P. 189, and H to P. 190, and 15.] 

What is called ‘aniyama\ 'absence of umpersality', has 
been explained-^by what has been said in the preceding 
SCltra, — 'jast as Destiny is tbe^cause of the fortuation of the 
Body so is it also of the connection of that Body with a 
particular Sou),’— as impossible and inexplicable under the 
theory that the formation of the Body is not due to Destiny, t 

Q. “ What does, Niyamo , ' Universality,’ mean here ?” 

A. What is called * Universality ’ here is the idea that 
the body of one Soul is the same as that of all Souls ; so that 
what is meant by ‘mnyatnaf 'absence of Universality,’ iadiversi' 
ty, distinction, peculiarity ^ — i.e., the idea that the body of one 
Soul is different from that of another. X 

* All the coiiiineritaries explain this Sutra as aimed against the following 
SSAkliya-doctrine The formation of the Body is not due t9 Destiny ^ It is due 
to the functioning of Primordial Mattery thi'i Prim >rdial Matter, through its 
own inherent activity, iniipindjutly of Mirit, Da nirit iftc., evolves the eeverat 
products." 

TheSilV^ has been rendered according to the e'^planalion provided by the 
Cominentators. Would it not be simpler to render it as follows^* What has been 
said disposes of the objection that there could be no restiriction as to which Soul 
should have which Body.' 

t We have adopted the reading-^jipT^^f^fif^r^ 

flf Jfi: which has been adopted by the TUiparya according to which 
and the VArtika, this senten^js should be construed that 

W Tim rat/wrya explains the purport 

as follows — VThe absence of Universality — i.e., the fact that no single Body can be 
coiuinoii to all Souls -that has been described in the preceding Su(ra**Aai hun 
sliowii to bo impjisible under the theory that the formation of the 
Body is brought about l^y naterialsubitaocss iudopenJeutly of any such iufluenoe 
as that of Destiny.' 

I * Nipama stands for UMttenalUp, the idea of all Souls having a oommon 
body ; * Aitipama ' means non-universalUp^ the idea that one Soul has one body and 
another a totally different one^rdtporya. 
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As a matter of fact, we actually find such diversity or 
distinctions in the birth of bodit*s as ('i) one is born in a high 
family, another in a low family, (b) one is praiseworthy 
and another blameworthy, (o) one is full of diseases while 
another is free from diseases, (d) one is complete while 
another is maimed, (e) one is full of suffering while another 
is full of happiness, (Jf) one is endowed with excellent charac* 
teristics of man while another is quite the contrary, [g) one 
is endowed with good properties while another possesses 
bad properties, (h) one has efficient and another weak 
sense-organs. [Tliese are the cruder differences ordinarily 
perceptible] there are several subtler differences, which are 
innumerable. All this diversity in the birtli of Bodies can be 
due only to the Destiny attaching to each individual Soul 
(which determines the character of the Body into which that 
Soul is going to be borii). On the other hand, if there were 
no such diverse Destinies, attaching to individual Souls, (as in- 
fluencing the birth of the Body), then — there being no 
difference among the Souls themselves, and the Earth and 
other material substances (as constituting Primordial Matter; 
being the same in all cases, and there being nothing in these 
substances to lead to any restriction, — it would come to this 
that all bodies belong to all Souls. A.s a matter ot fact how- 
ever^ the life of Souls is not found to be so (tiiat i.o, .sucli as all 
bodies belong to all Souls). Hence the conclusion is that 
the formation of the Body cannot but be due to the influence 
of Destiny. 

Further, the separatiou (freedom^ of the Soul from the 
Body is also rendered possible by the possibility of the 
exhaustion of Kurman (Destiny). * That is to say, 
when the formation of the Body is due to Destiny, it becomes 
possiblet for the Soul to become separated (freed) from that 
body.—" How ? Through the pvtaibilily of the exhauetion of 
Destiny. It is possible for Destiny to be exhausted in the 
following manner Right Knowledge haring destroyed Illu- 
sion, the person becomes free from all attachment, ^he 

* This appeartt as Sdft d in the printed text. But no such &u(ra is found in 
the nor in Sutra Mas. 0. aud D.^ nor in ViBhvaDa{ha*a 

Vptti. 

t for read S'iTTVf fooud in Puri Me. B. 
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eomisaits no further deeds, by body, speech, or rarnd, which 
could lead to his re^birth ; so that them is no further aocuina- 
lation of Destiny, and all past accumulation becomes exhaust- 
ed by his passing through the experiences resulting there- 
from ; thus (in the absence of Destiny) there being nothing 
to bring about a further Body, when the present Body falls 
off. no further Body is formed, and hence thei-e is no further 
bondage (for that Soul). If the formation of the Body were 
not due to Destiny, — as of the material substance (Primordial 
Matter) itself there can be no destruction, — there would be no 
possibility of the Soul ever becoming freed from the Body. 

Variika on 5». (67). 

[P.446,L. II to L. 19.] 

By vshat has been said ^c. 4c.— says the Sutra. ** What 
is meant by Niyama ? ” ' Niyama ' stands for the notion 

that ' just as one body belongs to one Soul so does it belong 
to all Souls’; so that ant i/cma, ‘absence of Universality’ 
stands for diversity, distinction, the notion that ‘the body of 
one Soul is totally different from that of another.’ 

As a matter of fact, living beings are found to have 
distinct bodies of varying kinds ; this could not be possible 
if the formation of bodies were due to material substances 
independently of Destiny ; while (if it were due to Destiny), 
inasmuch as there is diversity in the Destinies of men, a 
diversity in the bodies would be only natural. 

The separation of the Soul from the Body is also rendered 
possible by the possibility of the exhaustion of Besliny. There 
are two causes of the Bodj— manifested and unmanifested ; 
of the Unmanifested cause, which is called * Destiny, ’ there is 
exhaustion due to the experiencing of its results ; and when 
Destiny has been exhausted, material substances (the tnani- 
fested causes), even though present, do not produce another 
body ; and hence Final Release becomes accomplished. If 
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Dostinj bad no inSueneo (over tho substances forming tb® 
Body)—— th® cause of the Body, in the siiape of the material 
substances, being eternal (indestructible), the destruction of 
what vrould render the Souls free and hence released ? 

Stlfra (68).. 

• If IT SB ASSERTED THAT — “THE FOBUATION OP THB 
Boor IS DTJB TO ‘ ApitlSTA ’ ((a) * NON-PKBCEri’K'N, * OB (») 
ON8EBN ftOAUTY] ’’—THEN (oDB ANSWER 18 THATJ IN THAT 
CASK, EVEN AFTER FINAL RELEASE- THEBE WOULD BJC 
LIKELIHOOD OF A BoDY BBINO PBODDCED. (SQ. 68). 

SliSaya on SQ. (68). 

[r. 190, L. 17 to P. 191, L. 15.] 

(A] It is odlurs/tctna, ' non.percepbion,’ that is spoken, 
of as udrista, (ia the Hittra). As a matter of fact, the forma- 
tion of the Body is brought about by * non-perception. ’ That 
is, as long as the Body has not been formed, the peroeirer, 
being without a receptacle (abode), cannot pereeioe things, the 
things to be pereeioed by him being of two kinds — (<i) the 
object (Sound, Taste, Odour &c.) and the dioereiftf or difference 
between the Uamanifeeted (Primordial Matter) and the Soul ; 
—and it is (in view of this ‘ non-perception, ’ and) for this 
purpose (of accomplishing the perception of these two kinds 
of things ) that the Body is brought into existence. Hence 
when the said percepUoa (of both kinds of things) has been 
accomplished, the material substances have done all they had 

* The printed text, as also the NjfAyasuckmibtimfhd, includes this clause also 
under the Sdtra. But neither Vishvanatha nor any Sdfra Ms. reads the Su{ra so ; 
according to these the form of the Sutra is Mnply ^ pamutatprasaugo' pavargd. 
But from the Bhdiya (P. 1111, LI. 10 &c.) it is clear Uiat the text of the SQ|ra is 
ai printed. 

The Vdriiha and the Tdiparya explain this objection as proceeding from the 
BanJckycb (A). The Bhasya latter on, P.191, L. lO, offers another explanation, 
whereby the objection is represented as coming from tho Jaiua (B}» 

The Tdiparyd has explained tlieterm ^Ajlp^ta'of UieSdtra, which tlie 
Bhasya says, is synonymoua here with non-perception,*— to mean the 

flon-peroeptioQ of seoh objects of enjoy iiient as Sound aud tho like, os also tl«e 
fion-perception of tlie distinction between BjuI aud Matter. 
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to do (in connection with that perceiving Soul) and oonse* 
quently do not produce any other Body for him ; and in this 
manner the * separation from Body ’ becomes possible. ” 

If you hold the above view, then our answer is that 
— in that casPt even ajlor Finol JSe leone, there leould be 
hielihood of a further Body being born. That is, there 
would be likelihood of another Body being produc* 
ed for that Soul. According to you, there is one 
‘non-perception’ — i.e,, impossibility of perception — while 
the Body has not been formed ; and there is ‘ impossibility 
of perception ’ after the Body has ceased to exist,— which 
also is another * non- perception — and between these two 
* non-perceptions ’ there is no difference ; so that, even after 
Final Release, inasmuch as ‘non-perception’ [which, according 
toyon, isthe sole cause of the production of the BodyJ 
would be there, there would be every likelihood of another 
Body being produced. 

“ But the fact of the purpose of the Body-produeticm 
having been aceomplinked forms the point of difference 
(between the two ‘non-perceptions).”* 

This cannot be right; because as a matter of fact, we 
find production or accomplishment as well as non-accom- 
plishment. That is, if what you mean to urge is that — 
“When perception (of ordinary things, and of the difference 
between Soul and Matter) has been accomplished, the 
material substances have their purpose fulfilled, and as 
such, do not go to form another Body ; and this forms the 
point of difference [wherein one kind of ‘ non-perception,’ 
that due to the cessation of the Body upon Final Release, 
differs from the other kind of * non-perception,’ that duo 
to the non-existence of the Body, before it has been pro- 
duced],’’ — then, our answer is that this cannot be right ; 
because we find production on accomplishment as well as 
on non-accomplishment; that is, as a matter of fact we fiqd 
that Bodies are produced again and again (for the non- 
released Soul), even though the material substances have 
their purpose fulfilled by the Soul’s perception of the things 
of the world ; and inasmuch as the Bodies produced 
again and again do not (always) bring about the pereepiunt 

'^Thii ia printed «« SQtra. But no euch SQ|ra is foniid anywhere. 
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of difference between Soul and Matter (which is the only 
purpose left to be accomplished for the Soul by these 
subsequent bodies), the production of all these bodies must 
be regarded as purposeless. 

From’ all this it is clear that, under the theory that 
the creation of things is not due to Destiny, the formation 
of the Body cannot be regarded as being for the purposes 
of * Perception while under the theory that the said crea- 
tion is due to Destiny, the formation of the Body can be 
rightly regarded as being for the purposes of * Perception as 
(under this latter theory) ‘ Ptrception’ consists in experience, 
which is the result of deeds done (i e. Destiny;. 

[B] Tlie clause ‘ tadadrislakaritam ' may be taken as 
representing the theory of other philosophers : — “ Adrista is 
the name of a particular quality of Atoms, which brings about 
action or motion ; it is when urged by this quality that the 
Atoms combine and bring about the Body ; whereupon 
this Body is entered by the Mind, which also is urged to it 
by its own quality of ‘ Adrishi * ; and when the Body has 
become entered by the Mind then the Perceiver begins to 
have his perceptions.” 

The answer to this theory also is that — ‘ there is likeli- 
hood of another Body being produced ’ — since the Mind is not 
destroyed ; that is, even after Final Release, there would 
be likelihood of a further Body being produced, as ‘ Adrista,* 
the quality of Atoms, is indestructible (and hence persists 
even after Release). 

VdrUka on Su. (68). 

[P. 44 , L. I to P. 448, L. 8.] 

It may be asserted that — it is due to adrista ; that is, 
the formation of the Body is due to adrista, — the world 
‘ adrista ’ meaning adarshana, non-perception. That is, at 
the beginning of creation, Primordial Matter becomes active 
by reason of the Soul’s purpose ; and becoming thus active 
it brings about the Body undergoing modifications from 
the Mahttt onwards; and it is only when the Body has been 
prodneed that the Perceiver perceives the things to be per- 
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oeived ',^lhing$ to bo pereeiood being of ttro kinds : (1) 
Objects and (2) difference between Soul and Matter ; and 
when this fereepHoa has been accomplished, Primordial 
Matter, having its work accomplisbed, does not act any 
further. Thus then, it is ‘ non>perception ' (of Objects and 
of the difference between Soul and Matter) that should be 
regarded as the cause of the formation of the Body, since it 
comes about only when the former is present. 

In accordance with this theory,* even after Final Release 
there would be likelihood of a Body being Produced. Accord* 
ing to the above there are two kinds of * non-perception 
(1) + that which is regarded as tlie impossibility of percep- 
tion, before the activity of Primordial Matter, and (2) that 
impossibility of perception which comes subsequently, after 
the formation of the Body has ceased now there is no 
difference between these two * non-perceptions ;* so that if 
the formation of the Body be attributed to ‘ non-perception,’ 
then it should come to this— just as Primordial Matter 
becomes active for the accomplishment of man’s purpose, 
before he has perceived the difference between Soul and 
Matter [this activity beingdue to* non-perception ' of difference 
between Soul and Matter], — so in the same manner, even 
after the Final Release of the Man, that matter should 
become active (by reason of ' non-perception ’ which is still 
there, in the shape of the impossibUily of perceiving the objects 
of perception). But no such activity (after Final Release) is 
admitted (by the SSAkhya). Hence the formation of Body 
cannot bo attributed to * non-perception.' 

** But there will be this difference between the two 
< non-perceptions’ that in the case of one the work has been 
accomplished." 

•Bead (or ' 

t *• the right reading. 
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This eannot be right ;* because as a matter of fact we 
find material substances active, when tbeir work has been 
aocomplished as well as when it has not been accomplished : 
£.g. the first Body of the ^ul having accomplished the 
work of the perception of Colour and such other objects of 
perception, the second and subsequent Bodies could not 
be the means of bringing about the perception of Colour 
&o. (since this perception has been already accomplished) ; 
but this second and other subsequent bodies are actually 
found to be the means of the perception of Colour, Sound 
&o. : — and from this it is clear that material substances are 
active also after their work has been accomplished. Then 
again, the formation of the Body being for the accomplish* 
ment of Ihe Soul's purpose,— -and this ‘ purpose’ consisting 
of the perception of the difference between Soul and Matter, 
—since the second and subsequent Bodies do not accomplish 
this purpose, the formation of these must be regarded as 
purposeless. 

“What we mean by * non-perception ’ (as the cause of 
Body-formation) is a particular kind of desire to pereeioe,** 

If you mean by this that—” fi on- perception does not 

mean absence of perception, it means only the desire to 

perceive, and no such desire can arise when Primordial Matter 

has accomplished its work in regard to 'the Person,”— this 

is not right ; because before the activity of Primordial 

Matter has set in, the said desire cannot appear; until 

Primordial Matter has actually evolved into Mahaf &o., there 

can be no desire to perceive ; how then can 
Vw P« 444* 1 ■ I , it 

any snob desire be the cause of the saia 

activity (of Primordial Mdtter)? ” By reason of omnipo* 

tence, it is there at that time also.” If you mean by this 

* The right reading ie 
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that — Primordial Matter is endowed with all causal poten- 
cies, and endowed with these potencies, which coostitute 
its own essencei Primordial Matter is omnipresent; and 
since it is omnipresent, there is desire to perceive in the 
Matter, even before its activity has set in,’* — then, this 
cannot be right; as in that case there would be no possibility 
of Final Release. Just as the Desire to Perceive is there 
(before activity), so also would the ^ Perception of Difference 
between Soul and Matter ’ be there (by reason of the omui- 
presence of Primordial Matter) ; so that (if during the 
activity of Matter also, the said Perception is there) 
there would be no Final Release at all. In fact while 
the Perception of Differeuce is there, there should be 
activity of Primordial Matter;* and your theory involves the 
further incongruity that even when the Perception of Difference 
is there, the Desire to Perceioe does not cease. Further, 
according to you that which exists never loses its being, so 
that where the Desire to Perceive exists (it can never cease), 
whence could there be Final Release P Then again. 
Desire to Perceive and Perception of Diff^erence being mntvLnlly 
contradictory, how could they exist at one and the same 
time? 

If the Opponent were to say that what he means by ' non- 
perception’ is aySdna, Ignorance^ — he should be met with 
the following altej*uative What is *ajMna/ ‘Ignor- 
ance* P Is it absence of knowledge ? Or wrong knowledge ? 

, ** What do you mean by this P ” If it is mere absence^ then 
no Final Release is possible, for before the activity of 
Primordial Matter, as also after its work has been accom- 
plished, this absence of knowledge will be there. * If, on the 

* B0for<» the activity of Primordia! matter there is ahnnc^ e/ of 
differenoe between Soal and Matter, and after Primordial Matter bae done ite work, 
there ia abmes of ordinary things. ‘ 
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othei; hand, 'ajnUna* stands for wrong knowledge, that cannot 
be right ; as before the activity of matter, no such wrong 
knowledge is present [there being no objects that could be 
known}. *' Why should the wrong knowledge be absent 
(before the activity of Matter) ? " For the simple reason 
that (according to the Sankhya) wrong knowledge is a quality 
of Bu^dhi (which is not present before the activity of 
Primordial Matter). Further, after Primordial Matter has 
done its work, would cease to exist ; how then could 

its quality, wrong knowledge, remain P ” “ But iu accord- 

ance with the theory ^ that Products are ever existent, the 
Wrong Cognition is always present. ’* By saying this you 
set aside Final Release entirely. *' Why ? ” Because 
to hold that Wrong Knowledge is ever present means that 
Bight Knowledge (which leads to Release) is ever absent. 
Further [if it be urged that Right Knowledge also is ever 
present, according to the SShkhya theory of every Product 
being ever-existentj, Right Knowledge and Wrong Knowledge 
(being contradictories) can never exist at the same time ; 
hence it cannot be right to hold that activity (which is preceded 
by Wrong Knowledge, ex-hyp dhesi) is for the accomplishment 
* of B.ight Knowledge. According to your theory there is 
nothing that is nen-eirtsfsnt,— -and what is existent never 
loses its being ; so that all things being always existent, it 
behoves you to explain for the sake of what thing should 
Primordial Matter become active. If you hold that the 
activity of Primordial Matter is for the purpose of manif eating 
(what already exists in an unmanifested form),— then the 
question remains as before : Is this manifestation existent 
before the said activity f or non-existent ? " What is 

meant is that what was unpereeioed before (activity) becomes 


'• the right reading. 
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perceived (after). When a thing becomes perceived, 
is there any fresh quality produced in it ? or does it become 
perceived without any such quality being prcduced P If you 
hold that it is perceived after a particular quality has been 
produced in it, then this involves a self»contradiction on your 
part. * If, on the other hand, you hold that it is perceived 
without any fresh quality being produced in it, then) it 
Vir P 448 behoves you to explain why in that case, it is 
not perceived before (activity of matter). In 
fact howsoever much you may try, you can never explain the 
production of any fresh quality; while if you deny the pro> 
ductioo of a fresh quality, you cannot explain the per- 
eeptibility and imperceptibility of the thing. 

If, on the other band, the formation of the Body is due 
to Destiny, then it is only right that for the purpose of bring* 
ing about the perception, material substances are influenced 
by the quality of the man (in the shape of his effort) and' 
thus bring into existence his Body >for unless the Body is 
produced, the Perceiver, being without an abode, cannot 
perceive things. 

Others have explained at^rieta (to which the formation 
of the Body is attributed) as a quality of Atoms. In the 
case of these people also, there would be likelihood of a Body 
being produced, abo after Final Beleate, as what brings about 
the Body is a qmdity of Atoms (which is ever present) ; so 
that even after Final Release there could be a possibility of 
Bodies being produced. 

Siilra (69). 

TUBRB SHO0LD BB IfO SBVBBANOI OT OOHNBOTIOK,— 

THIS BBINO DOB TO TUB AOTIOB OB MINO.t (SO. 69). 

•TbaidM of •Djrthing being prodnoed nftar » not oompetiUe wiUitbe 
fiftilkklijA theory o£ ^mAoifeatotion,’ 

f SilfrA is not foiiud in the Pori Sdtra-Ms.) H ie found ererywhere elae. 
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JBhSfya SQ. (69). 
fP. 191,L. 17toP. 192, L. 3.] 

[Another objection against the Jaina yieiY, referred to in 
the latter part of the BhS»ya on Sb. 68 ] 

If the mind enters (into the Body) by virtue of ‘ adrista,* 
the Unseen Quality of the Mind, there should be no severance 
of connection (betvreen the Mind and the Body). For under 
this view,* to what could the moving out of the Mind from 
the Body be due ? Under our theory the said moving out 
(of the Mind from the Body, at death) is due to the fact 
that one set of Karmic Residuum (to whicli the dead Body 
owed its existence) having been exhausted, another set of 
Karmic residuum (to which the next Body would be due) 
sets up its fruition. t The moving out of the Mind 

would be due to the unseen quality (Adrisla ) ; that same 
unseen quality which has been the cause of entranse (of the 
Mind into the Body) will also be the cause of its exit** 
This cannot be right ; for one and the same thing cannot be 
the cause of both (which is what the «n/raMca of Mind 
means) and death (which is what is meant by the Mind’s 
exit) ; according to your view the same Unseen Quality uould 
be the cause of both life and death ; and this is absurd. 

VSrfika on SQ. (69). 

[P. 448, L. 10 to L. 15.] 

There should be no severance vf connection etc, etc . — says 
the Sutra. [The view traversed here is as follows] — " Atoms 
combine, among themselves, by reason of their Unseen 
Quality, and having combined, they bring into existence the 
Diad and other products, down to the Body ; and this Body is 
entered by the Mind, through its own Unseen Quality.” 

Our answer to this is that what leads to the entrance of the 
Mind into the Body [t.e. the Unseen Quality] being eternal, 
by what could its exit (from the Body) be brought about ? 

* m U better than 

t WMW I I words Lave no counectioo with tbe pr«> 

aent ooatezt. They are aot found in tbe Pari Mae., nor iu any other niaaasariyt 


save one. 
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According to oar theory, it is only rigiit that upon theeihatrs- 
iion of the (former) Karmic residuum, ent should be brought 
about by the (next) Karmic residuum and death should 
ensue. It will not be right to assert that the Unseen Quality 
of the Mind would be the cause of both (its entrance and 
exit ) ; — because one and the same thin-^ cannot be the cause 
of both life and death. 

Silfra 

iNASuurn AS Death would not be possiolb, tub 

Boot should have to ue beoabdbd as eveb-lastino. 

(Sa. 70). 

JBhasi/a on SQ. (70). 

[f. 192, L. 5 to L. 8.J 

When, on the experiencing of the fruits (of all deeds) 
there is exhaustion of Karmic residuum and the Body 
falls off, it is called ' death * ; and under the inSuence of 
another Karmic residuum there is ' rebirth. ' Now, if the 
formation of the Body were due to the material substances 
themselves, independently of Destiny, what is it the exhaus* 
tion whereof could lead to the fall of the Body, which is 
called * death ’ ? And there being no death we understand 
that the Body thould have to be regarded a$ eoer-latling. For 
if Death were due to mere chance, (and not to a specific cause 
relating specifically to the individual), then there could be 
iu> difference in the manner of death (in several persons).* 
Yariika on So. (70). 

[P. 448, L. 1.^ to L. 18.] 

Inatmueh as Death etc, etc . — says the Siifra. What we 
moan by saying that * the Body should have to be regarded as 
eternal * is that Death would not be possible ; because, as we 
bave already explained (Text, L. 448, L. 12) ‘ the Unseen 


p«raoM di» m womb, some at soon as they are bom, and so forth. 
If death were not the effect of a apeoiSo canse, it ahoald be either titrml, like 
AkOaKor an absolote fm-mtitf, like the ri(y-)otns«-7sf/)arya. 
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Quality, which ia the cause of the entrance of the Mind, is 
eternal, and there is no such Unseen Quality as would be the 
cause of its exit.’ 11 Death were due to mere chance, there 
would be no difference in the manner of Death. 

BhStya on Su. (71). 

[P. 192, L. 8to L. ll.J 

The Opponent, — with a view to criticise what has been 
urged against him, to the effect that ‘ there would be likeli* 
hood of another Body being produced ’ (Su. 68),— argues 
as follows : — 

“ It would be like tbe etbbnality of the dakk colour 
OF THE Atom.”* (Su, 71). 

*' Just as the dark colour of the Atom (of Clay) is eternal, 
and yet when it is obstructed (set aside) by fire-contact (in 
baking), it does not appear again, — in the same manner the 
Body though formed by the Unseen Quality (of the Atoms), 
would not appear again, after final Release.” 

V&rfika on Su. (71 ). 

[P. 449, LI. 1—3.] 

** Jt would he like ele. etc ." — says the Solra ; this is tbe 
answer that they give to what has been urged against them. 
“ Just as the dark colour of the Atom is eternal, and yet it 
is set aside by fird-contact, in the same manner the Unseen 
Quality of the Atom and of the Mind (even though eternal) 
would be set aside by Bighi Knowledge,** 

Sutra (72), 

That cannot be ; as this would involve (A) the 

ADMISSION OF WHAT IS NOT SOPPOETED (b7 SEASONING OS 

rAOT)t [ (B) OE, THE AOOaUINO OF WHAT IS NOT EARNED.) 

(8u. 72.) 

'This Sa(ra, though not fonud iu Sofra Ms. C.ia found everywhere elee. 

fThe faiparpa conetraea the SHtra thue -.—prami^na avifapUtfifam •atfifaat' 

— pratyaktigamaviru^ham — {a*ya * abhydgamai ’ ubhyvpegamal^ 

fatpra$aAgai. Tbte it the ioterpeUtion that hat been adopted iu tbe trantlatUm ; 

at alto a teoond interpretation (B), put forward in the Bkdtya. 
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BhOfya on Su. (72.) 

[P. 192, L. 13 to P. 198, L. 22.] 

(A) The instance cited (in Su. 71) cannot be rigtit;-— • 
** Why ? "-^beeause thu would involoe th« odmmion of tohat 
it not supported. The term ‘supported ’ stands for no/ com- 
paiihle with any right Cognition; the ^abbySgama' of that 
means its acceptance, avoval ; the meaning thus is that he 
who believes wbat has been said (in Su. 71) would be avow- 
ing what is incompatible with all right notion, h'ence the 
instance cited cannot be right ; since what is asserted is 
neither perceptible, nor cognisable by inference. Thus what 
the 8u{ra (72) urges is the fact that what lias been cited by 
the Opponent is something stiU to be proved, 

(B) Or, the SQtra may bee'^plained to mean that — That 
cannot at this would involve the accruing of what it not 
earned. A person who, on the basis of the example of the 
Dark Colour of the Atom, seeks to support the view that the 
formation of the Body is not due to Destiny, draws upon 
himself the incongruity of the accruing of the unearned. That 
is, the theory would involve the contingency that pleasure and 
pain accrues to the man without his having done the acts 
leading up to that pleasure and pain. If, in answer to 
this, you say yes, be it so — then our answer is that this 
would be contrary (a) to Perception, {b) to Inference and (c) 
to Scripture : 

(a) To Perception it would be contrary in the following 
manner That the Pleasure and Pain experienced by each 
individual Soul is distinct is a fact perceptible to all persons. 
** What is the distinction The distinctions are such 

as strong and weak, belated and quick, diverse and uniform, 
and so forth. (Under the Opponent's theory) there can be 
no speciality in the causes bringing pleasure and pain to each 
individual Soul separately ; and unless there is some speci* 
ality in the cause there can be none in the effect. If, on the 
other hand, the advent of pleasure and pain is due to Destiny, 
—inasmuch as it is possible (a) for the acts of diverse per- 
sonalities to be strong or weak &o., (b) for their Karmic resi- 
duum to be correspondingly more or less potent, and (o) for 
their acts to be of diverse or uniform character,— it is only 
light that there should be a corresponding distinction in the 
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Pleasure and Pain resulting from those acts. And since no 
such distinction in the cause would be possible on the theory 
of the Opponent, there should be no distinction in the result* 
ant pleasure and pain <md this would be incompatible with 
(contrary to) a fact known by Perception. 

(b) The Opponent’s theory would be contrary to Infer- 
ence in the following manner : — The distribution of Pleasure 
and Pain among persons is found to follow from the distri* 
bution of their qualities ; e.g. when an intelligent person, 
having recognised a certain pleasure as brought about by a 
certain means, desires that pleasure) he makes an effort to 
obtain that means, and thereby obtains the pleasure ; and he 
does not obtain it otherwise [i.e. if he does not put forth the 
said effort] ; — similarly, whou a person, having recognised 
a certain pain as brought about by a certain means, desires to 
avoid that pleasure, he makes an effort to avoid that means, 
and thereby avoids that pain ; and not otherwise. 
Now in the case in question, we find that there are certain 
pleasures and pains that accrue to a person without any 
effort on his part [such for instance as the sufferings due 
to a mis'shaped body] i and on the strength of the well-known 
facts just mentioned, we infer that the distribution of these 
pleasures and pains also must be due to some other quality of 
the intelligent being (if not his direct effort) [and this other 
quality is Merit-Demerit constituting the person’s Destiny,] 
'This inference would be contradicted if the accruing of 
pleasure and pain were held to be not duo to Destiny. 
The said ‘ other quality’ (Merit-Demerit), being imperceptible, 
is called ‘adrwta’ (IJnseen Force, Destiny), and since the 
time of its fruition is not definitely fixed, it is regarded as 
indefinite* ; while Apprehension and the other qualities of the 
Soul are perceptible and evanescent. 

(e) The Opponent’s theory would be contrary to Scripture 
in the following manner : — There are several Scriptures writ- 
ten by sages, containing the instructions imparted by those 
sages, in regard to the performance and avoidance of 
actions ; and the effect of such instruction we find in the 

• We have translated the reading er^iMW(ti(am ; though to keep up the 
oontraat with the ‘ evanescence ’ of Bu^^hi, spoken of in the nest sentence, 
* vpuMaJkifaM,’ permanent ‘ lasting,' would appear to be the better reading. 
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shape of activities of men consisting of performance in due 
accordance with their respective castes and conditions of 
life, as also in the shape of cessation from activity, consist- 
ing of avoidance of action. Both tliese kinds of actions, 
good and evil, would be impossible, under the philosophy 
of the Purvapakfin ; so that this philosophy is contrary to the 
view (in consonance with Scriptures) that the accruing of 
pleasure and plain to persons is due to Destiny. 

Thus the conclusion is that the doctrine — that** the forma- 
tion of the Body is not due to Destiny, and the accruing of 
Pleasure and Pain is not due to Destiny*' — is clearly wrong 
and is maintained only by the worst sinners. 


Thus ends the Shdsya on 
AdhySya II L 

rdrfika on SCI. (72). 

That cannot he eiCn etc . — says the Su(ra. The term 
^ akri(&bhydgama* means the avowal of a view in support of 
which there is no proof ; — this is what the SulrA means. 

Or, the Sufra may be taken literally as it stands ; the 
meaning being that the theory involves the absurdity of a 
man suffering the consequences of what he has not done. 
This has been explained in detail in the Bhdfya. 

* Soul, Body, Instrument, Objects, Apprehension and 
Mtnd,-^every one of these things has been described in 

this discourse in its true form.’ 




